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HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Works of history may be divided into' two great 
classes: those which select a single action, or a de-> 

tached period fur their subject; and those which fol- 
low a nation throvig-h the whole, or a large portion of 
its existence; and which, embracing a number of 
such subjects, compensate for giving less minute and 
accurate information upon each, by explaining their 
relation, and the influence which they have exerted 
upon each other. To the former bglong* Thiicy- 
dides, Xeuophon, and Csesar ; to the latter Diodorus 
and Livy : or, in English literature, we may take 
Clarendon and Hume respectively as the represent 
tatives of these divisions. Tt is obvious that the me- 
thod of treating themes so different in character, must 
also be essentially different ; that for an historian of 
the latter class to aim at the particularity which we 
expect in the former, would involve something of the 
same absurdity, as if a landscape painter were to give 
to an extended horizon the distinctness and detail 
which are proper to his fore grounds, or to a closely 
bounded scene. If our curiosity is not satisfied by a 
compreliensive view, the remedy is to be Ibund by 
multiplying pictures of its most striking parts, not by 
introducing into one canvas a multitude of objects 
which must fetigue and confuse the mind, and ob- 
scure those leading features whicli ought to is laud 
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out in prominent relief. Any one who wished to be- 
come acquainted w ith the nature and characteristics 
of a country, which he could not sunrey personally* 
would neither confine his inspection to bird's eye and 
panoramic views, nor content himself with a series of 
detached paintings, though representinsr separately 
whatever was most worthy of observation : in the one 
case his ideas, though perhaps correct, would necessa- 
rily be slight and superficial ; in the other, his know- 
ledge of the parts would never enable him to fi>mi an 
accurate judgment of the whole. 

Valuable, therefore, as is the assistance of tliose 
authors who have devoted their talents and learning 
to epitomizing, and rendering accessible the story of 
past ages, it is far firom desirable that we should con- 
tent ourselves with a blind trust in them, without 
checking their assertions, and tilling up their sketches 
by a mure detailed knowledge ihan it is possible for 
them to communicate. To apply these observations 
to the present work, the History of Greeoev contained 
in the Library of Useful Knowledge, necessarily 
gives a very short account of many things which de- 
serve to be known in detail, both on aeciiunt of their 
historical notoriety, and for the intrinsic value wliich 
they possess as striking examples of human power, 
passion, and sufiering. Much of the excessive com- 
mendation which has been bestowed upon ancient 
virtue and patriotism ought probably to be attributed 
to the eager interest naturally excited by the revival 
of learning, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which it took place. 1 he discovery of the works of 
the most celebrated writers of antiquity, whose names 
at least had not been forgotten, must at any time 
have produced much curiosity and excitement : and 
peculiarly so, when modern literature did not yet pos- 
sess many names to divide the palm of genius with 
them. Besides this the political circumstances of the 
Italian irtates, in which the new discoTeries were at 
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first most successfully and generally prosecutcf1» would 
give an additional interest, and a peculiar l>i;w to the 
Btudy of ancient literature : for their inhabitants would 
naturally be disposed, as Italians, to exult in the 
glories of ancient Italy, and as republicans, to look 
for patterns both of polity and of conduct amonof the 
famous republics of Greece and Rome. A contrary 
cause, in a later age, and in countries subject to arbi- 
trary power, would ])robably conduce to the continu- 
ance of the same feeling, when the prevalent subjec- 
tion of public opinion made it safer to enforce senti- 
mtiits of fi eedom and patriotism under tlie lutisk of 
an overstntined admiration for actions, frequently of 
very questionable character, done in times long past, 
than openly to profess the love of republican sim- 
plicity and liberty, which was willingly left to be in- 
ferred. The usual course of education long tended, 
and in an interior degree perhaps still tends, to che- 
rish the same indiscriminate enthusiasm. The first 
histories put into the hands of children are usually 
those of Greece and Rome, taken not from the sober 
and comparatively unprejudiced relations of the ear** 
liest authorities, but from Plutarch, and other com- 
pilers of a later age, who living themselves under 
despotic power, and compelled to veil their philosophi- 
cal aspirations after a better state of polity and morals, 
under extravagant praises of a by-gone period of 
imaginary virtue and disinterestedness, were for the 
most part ready to warp truth into correspondence 
with their own views. In such works actions are 
held up to admiration because they are brilliant, 
without much inquiry whether they were justifiable ; 
wanton and unjust aggressions, and other crimes 
of still deeper dye, are glossed over upon some 
false plea of patriotism ; or their moral quality is 
never alluded to, and the young reader is too much 
captivated by the splendour of bravery and talent, to 

remember tfiat the ends to yrtmh these gifU ai:^ 
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directed, should never be * forgotten in estimatinj^ 

their claim to applause*. But whatever be our 
opinion touching" Grecian and Roman virtue, or the 
moral character oi the most celebrated portions of their 
history, these have obtained a degree of currency and 
notoriety, which render familiar acquaintance with 
them almost necessary for the fidl understanding of 
much even of modern literature. The object of this 
work is to supply, in part, these details from the 
original historians, and to compare or contrast them 
with other remarkable incidents of ancient or modem 
times ; in hope of forming a collection of narratives 
of some interest to those who are not largely read 
in history. And even those who are in some degree 
familiar with the subjects here treated, but whose 
knowledge is chiefly drawn from compilations of 
modern date, may be gratified by the variety in style, 
feelings and opinions, observable in a collection of 
extracts from authors of various dates and nations. 

We have selected from the Grecian History, in 
chronological order, as furnishing the readiest prin- 
ciple of arrangement, a series of occurrences of which 
some have obtained remarkable notoriety, some, being 
less known, are either striking in themselves, or 
characteristic of the age and people to which they 
belong, and finally some, with less intrinsic value, 
may serve to introduce curious or instructive matter 

*A striking instance of this occurs in Justin. Speaking of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton (see chap, v.), he says, " One of the 
murderers being put to the torture to extract the names of his ac- 
complices, enumerated all Lhe nearest friends of Hippias. These 
were all put to death, and being asked whether any oliiers were 
privy to his designs, he answered, that now none remained whom he 
wished to perish, except the tyrant himself. The city, admonished 
by his virtue, expelled Hippias." — Lib.ii. 9. The vn iue of this act 
consisted in sacrificing innocent lives to his revenge, b^ means of 
a lying accusation : and the stern endurance of this man is dignified 
"With the praise of fortitude and patriotism, without the slightest re- 
ference to its atrocious inj ustice. The story itself rests upon Justin^s 
nuthorityiend may reasonably be rejected as an improbable fiction* 
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of comparison. To every person well acquainted with 

the subject, many thinp^s will probably occur, of which 
the oinissioM may be regretted. Completeness, how- 
ever, is evidently unattainable in an undertakiiii;" of 
tliitt sort) and the passages taken from Grecian iiibtory 
have necessarily been regulated in part by the corre- 
spondences which presented themselves in the histories 
of other nations. It has been our object to draw 
examples from a tj^retit variety of sources ; from 
different countries, in different ages, and in different 
states of civilization : and to shew that no particular 
virtues or vices have been inherent in any age or 
nation: believing that human nature and human 
passions are every where alike, ami th it the great 
differences in national character are iTituniy to be 
fiscribed to external circumstances and training. Com* 
parisons of contrast, therefore« are no less valuable 
than comparisons of resemblance, when we can trace 
the causes which have produced a difierence in con- 
duct. It only remains to add, that we have not always 
thought it necessary to requiie a close analogy either 
of motives or of actions. 

The instances chosen have not been very strictly 
confined to what rests upon undoubted testimony. 
Perhaps we learn little less of the habits and opinions 
of men, from ascertaining what they have believed of 
otiierst than from knowing what they have done 
themselves; and, therefore, even works of fiction 
may be resorted to in some degree, care being taken 
to distinguish the character of the authorities* For 
example, we shonld have no hesitation in quoting 
even from the Mnrt d* Arthur, and still more from the 
eariier romances on which it is founded, in illustratiou 
of the manners of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in which those romances were written ; or, though on 
different grounds^ the admirable narratives of the 
plagues of Florence and London by Boecacio and 
PetoCy which probably are no less trustworthy tor the 

b3 
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character of the narrative, and in a great degree for the 
ficts themselves, than Thucydides's description of the 
plague at Athens. Again, there is a sort of debateable 
ground, where genuine history begins to gain the as* 
cendant over fable, as in the case ol Anstomenes and 
Wallace, where we cannot tell, nor is it important to 
know, the exact measure of truth contained in the 
legends concerning them. The outlines of their lives 
we have reason to believe to be correct, and rejecting 
from their exploits all that is grossly improbable, the 
remainder will furnish us with a sufficiently clear idea 
of the accomplishments and adventures of a warrior 
of their respective ages. The poem of Blind Harry 
abounds in improbable fictions, but much more infer* 
mation concerning Wallace and his contemporaries 
may be gained from it, than from the meagre chroni- 
cles which composed the graver literature of the age. 
from such sources, therefore, we shall not scruple to 
borrow, though not without advertising the reader of 
their nature, and endeavouring, where necessary, to 
draw the boundary line between truth and fiction. 

For reasons above stated, our extracts have usually 
been taken from contemporary authors, or at least 
iirom the earliest authorities extant. Where this rule 
has been departed from, it is because the originals 
ofier no striking passages to select, and are too prolix 
to be given entire. In this case, condensation be- 
comes necessary, and we have gladly availed our- 
selves of the labours of others who have abready 
performed that task, in preference to seeking novelly 
at the expense perhaps of accuracy or elegance. 
For the same reason existing translations have been 
used, u iu never a good translation of the particular 
passage could be found. Where none such occurred, 
we have endeavoured to adhere closely to our author, 
and even where his narrative has been much com* 
pressed, to give, as &r as was possible, not only hi^ 
substance, but his words. 
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Chapter I. 



MjiMe period of Gradan bistoty— Savage ttato of Oreaes oom|Mif«d 
with that of Seandinaviar— Anecdotes of Northern warrion— Heroulee-* 
Thesene— State of Greece in their time, iMnstrated by that of Eagland 
•abseqnent to the Conquest — Argonantie expedition— Theban war— 
Btoiy of Don Pedro of Castile— Trqjan war. 

The traditions from which our knowledge of what is 
called the mythic age of Greece, or the age of fable, 

from the earliest notices of it to the Trojan war, is 
almost entirely derived, furnish few materials for a 
work like this, for where everything is misty and un- 
defined, there can be little opportunity for comparison. 
The wonderful poetic talent displayed in their narra* 
tion and embellishment has, however, given them a 
place in history, and an importance otherwise unde- 
served, and men study the actions and c^enealogy of an 
Achaian prince, as gravely as if he had been really the 
descendant of Jupiter, and the conqueror of monsters 
and oppressors innumerable. It becomes the more 
interesting therefore to inquire into the actual cpndi» 
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tion of Greece in its earliest times, and ascertain if 
possible whether the godlike men, sprung from the 
Gods, of whose superhaman powers and exploits 
succeeding siges have read, until by the mere force 
of repetition they have half believed them, had in 
reality any advantage over barbarians of other races 
and regions. To guide us in the inquiry we have 
two sorts of information, totally distinct in their 
nature; the meagre notices of n^uthentic history, 
and a copious store of mythological and poetical 
legends. So tar as the former is available, we have 
no reason to think that the heroic ap,'e had much 
advantage over those dark times, in which the foun- 
dations of modern Europe were laid. Passing over 
the account given by Thucydides of the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece, as being applicable to any 
savage race, in the next stage of society when the 
arts had somewhat advanced, in the reign of Minos, 
the first person perhaps of whom any rational and 
credible account is given^ a code of honour existed 
which made strength not only the first but the sum- 
total of all virtues, and filled the bca with pirates, 
and the land with robbers. 

**' Minos was the most ancient of all that by 
report we know to have built a navy, and he made 
himself master of the now Grecian sea» and both 
commanded the Isles called Cyclades *, and also wa^i 
the first who sent colonies into most of the same, 
expelling thence the Carians, and constituting his own 
sons there for governors, and also freed the sea 
from pirates as much as he oould, for the better 
coming in, as is likely, of bis own revenue. 

** For the Grecians in old time and such barbarians f 
as in the continent lived near unto the sea, or else 

♦The cluster of the Archipelago nearest Attica, 
t The Greeks called all other nations barbarians, which ge« 
taenlly means no more iban people of a difTermit stock* 
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inhabited the islands, when they beg^an more often to 
cross over to one another in sliips, became thieves, 
and went abroad, under the conduct of their most 
puissant men, both to enrich themselves, and to fetch 
in maintenance for the weak : and falling upon towns 
unfortified, and scatteringly inhabited, rifled them, 
and made this the best means of their living ; beings 
at that time a matter nowhere in disgrace, but rather 
carrying with it something of glory. This is mani- 
fest by some that dwell on the continent, among whom, 
80 it be performed nobly, it is still esteemed as an 
ornament. The same also is proved by some of the 
ancient poets, who introduce men questioning; such 
as sail by, on all coasts alike, whether they be thieves 
or not*^ ; as a thing neither scorned by such as were 
asked, nor upbraided by those that were desirous to 
know. They also robbed one another within the 
main land : and much of Greece useth that old 
custom, as the Locrians called Ozola3 (or Stinkards)^ 
the Acarnanians, and those of the continent in that 
quarter unto this day* Moreover the fashion of 
.wearing iron remaineth yet with the people of that 
continent from their old trade of thieving. 

** For once they were wont throughout all Greece 
to go armed, because their houses were unfenced and 
travelling unsafe, and accustomed themselves like 
the barbarians to the ordinary wearing of their 
armour. And the nations of Oreece that live so yet, 
do testify that the same manner of life was anciently 
universal to all the rest f." 

A condition of society identical with that described 
in the latter part of this extract still exists among the 

t • So Nestor addresses Telemachus, " Strangers, who are you, 
from whence do you navigate the watery way ? Is it with any 
settled purpose, or do you roam at hazard like robbers over the 
sea, who wander wagering their own llves^ bearing evil to others?" 
Odyss. iii. 7L 

f Tbttcyd, book i. chap. 4^ 5j 6. We use Hobbes's translation* 
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Curdish* and Caucasian, and other Asiatic moun«* 
taineers, and existed till lately in the Scottish High- 
lands. But descriptions of the latter have been 

multiplied, until they have become familiar in men's 
mouths as household terms ; and we pass in preference 
to a less hackneyed subject. In the eighth and ninth 
oenturies the piratical spirit of ancient Greece was 
revived among those fierce Danes and Norwegians, 
who led a life of constant rapine and bloodshed ; of 
interminable warfare at home, of frightful devasta- 
tion abroad. *' The Sea-king's of the North were a 
race of beings whom Europe beheld with horror. 
Without a yard of territorial property, with no wealth 
but their ships^ no force but their crews, and no hope 
but from their swords, they swarmed upon the bois- 
terous ocean, and plundered in every district that 

they could approach It is declared to have 

been a law or custom in the North, that one of the 
male children should be selected to remain at home 
to inherit the government The rest were exiled to 
the ocean, to wield their sceptres amid the turbulent 
waters. The consent of the northern societies entitled 
ail men of royal descent, who assumed piracy as a 
profession, to enjoy the name of kings, though they 
possessed no territory* The sea-kings had the same 
honour, but they were only a portion of those pirates, 
or vikingr^ who in the ninth century were covering 
the ocean. Not only the children of the kings, but 
every man of importance equipped ships, and roamed 
the seas to acquire property by force. Piracy was 
not only the most honourable occupation and the 
best harvest of weLvlth; it was not only consecrated 
to public estimation by the illustrious who ])ursued it, 
but no one was esteemed noble, no one was respected, 
who did not return in the winter to his home with 
ships laden with booty*/' Part of the regulations 

* Turoer, Ang. S«x. 
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of a band of pirates is preserved by Bai tholiuus, and 
may serve a9 a specimen of the better class, though 
the reader may not be inclined to agree with him in 
considering them as men devoted to virtue, bravery 
ajui humanity, rather than to the oppression of inno- 
cent persons." These regulations were called the 
constitutions of King Half. No one might wear a 
sword more than an ell in lengthy that they might be 
compelled to close in battle. Each was to be equal 
in streiit^lh to Iwehe oidiiiary men. They made 
prisoners neither women, nor boys. None was to 
bind bis wounds until the lapse of twenty hours. 
These men everywhere infested the land» and every 
where were victorious^ They lay at anchor at the 
ends of headlands. They never raised bulwarks on 
their ships' sides, and never lowered their bails, let 
the wind blow as it would. Their captain never had 
in bis ship more than sixty men." No less creditable 
were the ordinances of Uialmar> the sum of which 
was, that his men should plunder neither traders nor 
husbandmen ; that they should neither rob women of 
their money, nor carry them otf against their consent : 
and should not eat raw flesh * " The fiercer class 
indulged in this disgusting food, and washed it down 
suitably with draughts of blood. Savage in all thingSt 
it was an amusement to toss infants from one to 
another, and catch them on the points of their lances. 
Many used to work themselves literall} into a state of 
bestial ierocity. 'i iiose who were subject to these pa- 
roxysms were called Berserkir : they studied to resem** 
ble wild beasts ; they excited themselves to a strength 
which has been compared to that ofbears ; and this un« 
natural power \va.s succeeded, as we may well suppose, 
by corresponding' debility. In the French and Italian 
romances, we frequently hnd a warrior endowed, tor 
a part of the day^ with a double or treble share of 
i¥ ButhoUnufl| de causis contemptn « Danis mortbi lib, ii. 9» 
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Strength ; and it is not improbable that the fiction may 
have been derived from this species of frenzy, which 
is thus described by the Danish historian, Saxo 

Grammaticus. " Sivald had seven sons, so skilled 
in magic, that, impelled by the sudden access of fury, 
they used often to howl savagely, to gnaw their shields, 
to devour live coals, and rush fearlessly into fire ; 
and this passion could only be appeased by confine- 
ment in fetters, or by human blood.*' This Sivald 
and Haldan were rivals for the Swedish crown. 
Sivald challenged Haldan to decide their quarrel by 
contending alone with himself and his seven sons. 
The latter answered that the legitimate form of the 
duel did not admit of more, than two. No wonder," 
replied his antagonist, " that a man without wife, or 
offspring, whose mind and body are alike deficient in 
warmth, should refiise the proffered encounter. But 
my children, who own me as the author of their 
existence, and myself have one common origin, and 
must be considered as one man.'* The force of the 
argument was admitted, and in obedience to this 
modest request, Haldan knocked out the brains of 
the eight. 

The same warrior was challenged by another 
Berserkir, named Harthben, who always had twelve 

chosen men in attendance to prevent his doing mischief 
when the fit was upon him. Upon hearing that 
Haldan undertook to fight himself and his followers, 
he was seized with a paroxysm which was not subdued 
until he had killed six of them, by way of trying his 
hand : and then he was killed by his antagonist, as 
he richly deserved, for throwing away lialf his 
chance *. So also we read that Odin could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies ; that his soldiers went to 
battle without armour, biting their shields, raging 
like wolves or dogs : like bears or bulls in strength, 

* Saxo. lib. vii. 
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they slaughtered their foes, and were themselves in- 
vulnerable to fire and sword *. At length, however, 
this passion changed from a distinction to a reproach, 
and was ultimately prohibited by penal laws. 

Harold Harfager, or the Fairhaired, who consoli- 
dated Norway under his sceptre, a.d. 910, cleared 
the Northern Ocean from the scourg-e of piracy, as 
did Minos the Grecian seas. Still the spirit ot depre- 
dation was alive. The spread of Christianity mode- 
rated the excesses of the Northmen, but it was long 
ere their fondness for fireebooting was extinguished ; 
nay, the very rites of religion were employed to gi\e 
a sanction to robbery. Maritime expetiitions seemed 
to the Danes pious and necessary, that they might 
protect themselves from the incursions of their Scla- 
vonic neighbours on the continent, and piracy was 
therefore practised under certain laws, which in the 
opinion of Bartholinus breathe a spirit of defence 
rather than of aggression. Pirates had power to take 
such ships as appeared suited to their purpose, even 
without consent of the owners, upon payment of one- 
eighth of the booty by way of hire. Before a voyage 
they made contession to the priests, and having under- 
gone ])enance, they received the sacrament, as if at the 
point of death, believing that tilings would go more 
prosperously, if they duly propitiated God before war. 
Content with their food and armour, they avoided 
burdening their vessels, and took nothing that could 
delay their voyage. Their watches were frequent, 
their mode of life sparing. They slept leaning upon 
their oars. Their battles were numerous : their 
victory ever easy, and almost bloodless. The booty 
was shared equally, the master receiving no larger 
portion than a common rower. Those Christians 
whom they found enslaved in the captured vessels, 

Bartholinus, ii.5. 

0 
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they presented with clothing^^ and dismissed to theif 
own homes*/* 

The frantic ravag-es of these barbarians have been 
described by the sulIliLis, and belong in part to our 
own history ; while those committed by the unknown 
tribes, who two thousand years before occupied the 
other extremity of Europe* are long since forgotten* 
or remembered only in the flattering traditions of 
their countrymen. The former, tlierefore, are known 
and execi-ated, while the latter stand fair with the 
world : and in the absence of evidence, we are (air 
from wishing to impute to them that bestial ferocity 
which so often disgraced the Northmen : but who 
can compare the passages just given with that quoted 
from Thucydides, without being convinced that they 
refer to corresponding periods of civilization, and de-^ 
scribe similar princijdes, if not similar modes of ac- 
tion ? And as the best historical accounts which we 
can procure represent the feelings and habits of the 
early Greeks as closely akin to those of our own 
barbarous ancestors, so their traditions and fables 
lead us to the same conclusion. The Scaldic poems 
bear, indeed, a more savage cast ; some say from the 
inhospitable irigour of our northem sky ; but more 
probably because we possess them in their orig-inal, 
or nearly their original, state, while the earliej^t 
Greek compositions extant were written in an age 
comparatively civilized. But the heroes of both were 
actuated by the same spirit Siegtrid and Wolf 
Dietrich differ little but in external ornament from 
Castor, or Achilles, or Diomed : their pride was in 
the same accomplishments, their delight in the same 
pleasures, their hope in an immortality of the same 
sensual enjoyments t« 

• Bartho!. 1. ii. 9. 

f We speak with some degree of doubt, both from the fluctua- 
ting notions of the Greeks upon this head^ and from imperfect 
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Scone sketch of the life of Stfurehatenia, a purely fic« 
titious person^ may serve as a specimen of these stories^ 

Siaichattsrus was born in Sweden, a few y^ars 

acauaintance with their opinions. The nnhesitating belief of the 
Cehtc nations in a happy immortality was known even in the time 
of Lucan, and Is celebrated by him in a fine and welUknown pas* 
»age. The immortality of Homer*s heroes was mournful and disv 
contented. <^ Talk not to me of death,'* says Achilles (Od. xi . 487)| 
1 would rather be the hired servant of some needy man, whose 
means of life are scanty, than rule over the whole of the de- 
ceased." Other pas"*.'ipes to the same ofTect are collected at the 
beginning of the third book of the Uepublic, by Plato, who ob» 
jects seriously to their effect as making death an object of ter* 
ror. Yet, in another passage, Homer speaks of the " Elysian 
plain, and the ends of the earth, where man's life i*i ea-^iest, where 
there is no snow, nor rain, nor winter, Imt thither ocean ever 
wafts the clear toned o-ilcs of the west to refresh men." (Od. iv. 
565.) Hesiod, on the oilier hand, (Works and Days. v. 106,) and 
suine centuries after, Pindar (01. ii.) speaks of a future lile as 
p(>rk'ctly h;ip[)y, describing it in terms closely similar to those of 
the last quotation from Homer. All these writers appear to place 
their happiness in perfect rest: the blessed are no longer cono- 
pelled to till the earth, or navigate the ocean ; they lead a care/ess 
liiv i there is no reference to sensual pleasures, except that the 
earth produces fruits spontaneously thrice a year, nor even to their 
continuing to take delight in arms, or in the chase. In later authors 
they are descKbed as retaining the habits and pleasures of life, 
(see the note on the scholium of Catlistratus, chap, v., Ov* Met. iv> 
444,) and more especially the passage in Virgil, vi. 651, which, 
but for wanting th^ personal superinteQdence of Odin, bears paucb 
resemblance to a refined Valhalla. 

The chief beheld their chariots fiom afar, 

Their hhitiing^ arms, and coursers trained to warj 
Their laiicea iixed in c.-irth, their stei'ds around, 
Free from their harness, gra^fe the flowery ground, 
Tho love of borves, which they had fdiv«« 

And care of chariots, aftr-r death survive. 
So'ne cheerful souls yvt^re feasting on the plain, 
Soma did the t»oug, aod bome the ubutr uiaiotiiia* 

Jhyien, 

Mitford, on the other hand; says, that ^^the drunken paradise of 
the Scandinavian Odin was really a notion, as we learn from Plato, 
of the highest antiquity among the Greeks.*^ (Chap. ii. sect 1.) 
He has no^ however, given references, and we much regret thai 
we have not been able to find the passage* 

c9 
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after the Christian era. He was of giant stature, 
and of strength and courage correspondent to tha 
magnitude of his frame, so that in prowess he was 

held inferior to none of mortal parenta^^e ; and as 
he excelled all in bodily endowments, so his life was 
protracted to three times the usual, duration of human 
existence. Like his great prototype, the Grecian 
Hercules, he traversed the neighbouring regions, and 
went even to Ireland and Constantinople, in quest of 
adventures ; but unlike him, lie was animated by a 
most intolerant hatred of everything" approaching to 
luxury, insomuch that he treated an invitation to din- 
ner as an insult, and inflicted severe punishment 
upon all who were so imprudently hospitable as to 
request his company. For it was the mark of a buf- 
foon and parasite, he said, to run after the smell of 
another man's kitchen, for the sake of better fare*, 
In other respects, the severity of his manners was 
more commendable ; when he found any of the classes 
who live by the follies or vices of mankind, mixing 
with soldiers, he drove them away with the scourg-e, 
esteeming them unworthy to receive death from the 
hands ot brave men. In addition to his other ac-* 
complishments, he was skilled in poetry, and perse** 
cuted luxury in verse no less successflilly than by 
corporeal inflictions, as is evident from certain of his 
compositions, which have been translated into Latin 
by Saxo Grammaticus. 

He went to Russia on purpose to fight Visin, who 
possessed the power of blunting weapons with a look, 
and trusting in this magic power, exercised all sorts 
of cruelty and oppression. Starchaterus rendered the 
charm of no avail by covering his sword with thin 
leather, and then obtained an easy victory. 

Nine warriors of tried valour offered to Helgo, 
king of Norway, the alternative of doing battle singly 

* He had th^ advantage over Hercules here ; see the Alcestes^ 
V. 763, ed. Mook, 
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against the nine, ot losing his bride upon his maiw 

ria^ day. Helgo thought it best to appear by his 
champion, and requested the assistance of Starcha- 
tenis, who was so eiif^er for the adventure, that in 
following Helgo to the appointed place, in one day, 
and on foot, he performed a journey which bad oo» 
cupied the king, who travelled on horseback, during^ 
twelve (lays. On the morrow, which was the ap^ 
pointed day, ascending a moimtain, which was the 
place ut meeting, he chose a spot exposed to the wind 
and snow, and then, as if it were spring, throwing 
off bis clothes, he set himself to dislodge the fleas 
that nestled in them. Then the nine warriors as« 
cended the mountain on the other side, and shewed 
the ditierence of their hardiliood by lighting" a fire in 
a sheltered spot. >lot perceiving their antagonist, 
one went to look out from the mounteiti top, wba 
saw at a distance an old man, covered with snow up 
to the shoulders. They asked him if it were he 
wlio was to fight with them, and being answered in 
the aihrmative, enquiri^ iurtiier, whether he would 
receive them singly, or all together. His reply was 
rather more churlish than the question deserved* 
^* When the dogs bark at me I drive them off alto- 
gether, and not one by one," Then, alter a severe 
battle, he slew them all. 

At last, being overtaken by age, he thought it fit 
to terminate his life before his glory was dimmed by 
decrepitude ; for men used to consider it disgracefol 
for a warrior to perish by siekness. So he hung 
ruiintl his neck one hnndreii and twenty pounds of 
gold, tiie spoil ot one Ulo, to buy the good olhees of 
an executioner, thinking it fit that the wealth wliich 
he bad obtained by another man^s death should be 
spent in procuring his own. And meeting Hather, 
whose father he hud Ibnnerly sUiiu, he exhorted him 
to take veugeauce fur tliat iujuryy and pointed out 

03 
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what he would gain by doing so. Hather willingly 
consented, and Starchaterus, stretching out his neck, 
bade him strike boldly, adding, for his encourage- 
ment, that if he leaped between the severed head and 
the trunk before the latter touched the earth, he 
would become invincible in arms. Now, whether he 
said this out of good will, or to be quits with his 
slayer, who ran a good chance of being crushed by 
the falling giant, is doubtful. The head stricken off 
at a blow, bit the earth, retaining its ierocity ia 
death : but Starchaterus' real meaning remained un- 
known, for Hather shewed his prodence by declining 
to take a leap, which had he taken, he might never 
have leapt again 

This is an early and rude specimen of an errant 
knight; the same character which was afterwards 
expanded into Roland and Launcelot, the paladins 
and peers of Charlemagne and Arthur, worthies 
closely allied to the heroes of Homer and Hesiod. 
The triple-bodied Geryon, theNemeciii lion and T^er- 
naeau hydia, the deliverance of Andromeda by Per- 
seus, the capture of the golden fleece, and above all» 
perhaps, Amycus, who compelled all strangers to 
box with him, till he was beaten by Pollux, and 
bound by oath to renounce the practice, are entirely 
in unison with the spirit and imagery of chivalric 
romance. Examples to this effect might easily be 
multiplied. But an essay on the fictions of the 
Greeks would be foreign to the scope of this publica- 
tion : and it would be absurd to enter upon a critical 
investin;-ntion of a series of stories, extended by some 
chronologers over seven centuries, from the founda- 
tion of Argos to the Trojan war, while Newton con* 
tracts them within a century and a half, which tell of 
little but bloodshed, abductions, and violence of all 
sorts, intermixed, however, with notices of those wlm 
* Joannes Magnus, Hist. 6othorum» 
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invented the useful arts, and fostered the gradual 
progress of civilization. As we approach, however, 
to the Trojan war, a sort of twilight history begins 
to dawn upon us. It is to what may seem at first 
the strong-holds of fiction, to the exploits of Her« 
coles and Theseus, that we refer* The earliest as- 
certained iUct is the establishment 4)1 a regular 
government by Minos ; ^\ ho also cleared the sea 
from pirates* At no long interval the above-named 
heroes mule another step in civilization ; they cleared 
the land from rapine, as Minos had cleared the sea. 
Other men, roaming in search of adventares, had 
carrietl hhjodshed through the land at the suggestion 
of their passions, or for the advancement ot their 
^me: but Hercules first traversed the earth with 
the express design of avenging the oppressed, and 
exterminating their oppressors, and the example was 
soon after followed by his kinsman, Theseus. Their 
exploits, of course, are chiefly fabulous; but it is 
wortliy of observation, that those of Theseus ap- 
proach much nearer to probability than the far-famed 
labours of Hercules. Indeed the history of the for- 
mer presents this peculiarity, that the accounts of his 
youth are consistent, and scarcely improbable, while 
those of his at^e run into all the extravagance of 
romance. Theseus, travelling from Trc^zeu to 
Athens, was strongly urged to go by sea, the way by 
land being beset with robbers and murderers. He 
refused to do so, being inflamed with emulation of 
Hercules' renown ; and on the journey signalized 
himself by slaying Sinnis, surnamed the Pine-bender, 
because he dismembered travellers by tying them 
to the tops of trees forciblyj brought together and 
then allowed to start asunder; Procrustes, who ex* 
hibited a passion for uniformity worthy a German 
general of the old school, in reducing all men to the 
measure of his own bed, by stretching those who 
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ware tQO short, and docking those who were too 
long* ; together with others of less note, and similar 
habits. That Plutarch belieyed in these stories ia 
evident, ih>m the tone in whioh he recites them ; a. 
corroboration, indeed, of no great weight, for he pro-* 
ceeds with equal gravity to relate things which no one 
will credit; but in this instance his account of tha 
state of Qreece gives warranty for his belief, and ia 
itself oonfirmed by our knowledge of later ages. 
The passage has often been quoted, but it is strikiug, 
and to the purpose, and its want of novelty, there- 
fore, shall be no bar to its insertion. "The world 
at that time brought forth men, which for strongly 
nesa in their arms, fltr swiftness of their feet, and fbc 
a generall strength of the whole body, did ^rre pasa 
the common force of others, and were never weary 
for any labour or travail they took in hand. But for 
all this, they never employed these gifts of natui^ to 
any honest, or profitable thing; but rather delighted 
villainously to hurt and wrong others ; as if all the 
Imft and profit of their extraordinary strength had 

consisted in cruelty and violence only, and to be a])ie 
to keep otliers under and in subjection; and to ibree, 
destroy, and spoil all that came tp their hands. 
Thinking that the more part of those which think it 
a shame to do ill, and commend justice, equity, and 
humanity, do it of iaint, cowardly hearts, because 
they dare not wrong others, lor fear the> should re- 
ceive wrong themselves ; and, therefore, that they 
which by might could have vantage over others, had 
nothing to do with such qualities*/' 

The enormities asoribed to Sinnis and his fellows 
have discredited the whole train of adventures to 
which they belong : but this is an untenable ground 

* We quote here, and in futare, from Sir Thomas North's transia* 
tlon, A.D. 1579. North translated from the French of Amyot* 
Hto version hay been eompaied with the original, and cqrrected* 
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of doubt* He who reads descriptions of the state of 
England, before laws were strong enough to control 

private violence, given by conteniporuries who saw 
wfiat they relate, and whose narratives bear the im- 
press of sincerity, will better appreciate the extent of 
human ferocity. In the reign of Stephen disorder 
was at its height ^'The barons cruelly oppressed 
the wretched men of the land with castle-works, and 
when the castles were made, they filled them with 
devils and evil men. Then took they those whom 
they supposed to have any goods, both by night 
and day, labouring men and women, and threw 
them into the prison for their gold and silver, and 
inflicted on them unutterable tortures : for never were 
any martyrs so tortured as they were. Some they 
hanged up by the teet, and smoked them with tbul 
smoke, and some by the thumbs, or the head, and 
hung coats of mail on their feet. They tied knotted 
cords about their heads, and twisted them until the 
pain went to their brains. They put them into dun- 
geons where were adders, and snakes, and toads, 
and so destroyed them. Some they placed in a eru- 
cet house; that is, in a chest that was short and 
narrow, and not deep, wherein they put sharp stones, 
and so thrust the man therein, that they broke all 
the limbs. In many of the castles were things loath- 
some and grim, called Sachenteges, of which two or 
three men had enough to bear one. They were thus 
made ; they were fastened to a beam, having a sharp 
iron to go about a man's throat, so that he could in 
no direction either sit, or lie, or sleep, but bear all 
that iron. Many thousands they wore out with 
hunger. I neither can, nor may I tell all the 
wounds and pains, which they inflicted on wretched 
men in this land*/' 

Some, seeing the sweetness of their country turned 
* Ingram's Saxon Ghrooicle* 
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Into bitterness, went into foreign parts : others built 
hovels about ohuiches in hope of seourity, and theie 
passed life in fear and pain, subsisting for lack of 
food (for famine was iclt cireadliiUy over all Eat''- 
land) upoii the forbidden and unused flesh of du^s 
and horses, or relieving hunger with raw herbs and 
roots, until throughout the provinces men» wasted 
by fejnine, died in crowds, or went voluntarily with 
their families into a miserable exile. You niiiiht 
see to\vns of famous name, standing lonely, aad 
altogether emptied by the death of their iuUabitaut^ 
of all ages and sexes ; the fields whitening under a 
thriving harvest, but the husbandman cut off by pes^ 
tiiential famine ere it ripened ; and all England wore 
the face of grief and calamity, of misery and oppres- 
sion. In addition to these evils, the savage iiuilti- 
tude of barbarians who resorted to £ngland ibr the 
gains of warfare was moved neither by Uie bowels of 
piety nor by any feeling of human compassion for 
such misery: everywhere they conspired from their 
castles to do all wickedness, being always at leisure 
to rob the poor, to promote quarrels, and intent 
everywhere upon slaughter with all the malice of a 
wiclml mind." Even ohurchmen amused themselvea 
with these pastimes. ^' The bishops themselves, as I 
aiii ashamed to say, not all indeed, but many of 
them, clad in hand su me armour, rode up and down on 
prancing horses with these upsetters of their country | 
shared in their booty ; exposed to fetters, or torture^ 
knights, or any wealthy persons soever, whom they 
intercepted ; and being themselves the head and cause 
of all this wickedness, they threw the blame not on 
themselves, but only upon their followers 

Enough of general descriptions, which are fully 
borne out by the particulars related. " In the reign 

^ Gesta Stephaqij ^p, Qughesq^i Sgript, Normann. p, 961, 2. 
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of Stephen, Robert, the son of Hubert, had gotten 

possession of the custk of Devizes. He was a man 
exceeding all within memory in barbarity, and Llns- 
phemy, Mrho used freely to make boasts that he had 
been present when twenty-four monks were burnt 
together with their church, and profess that h« would 
do as much in England, and ruin utterly the abbey 
of Malmsbury. If he ever dismissed a prisoner un- 
ransomed, and w^ithout the torture, wliich very seK 
dom happened^ at such times, when they thanked 
him in Gods name* I have with these ears heard 
him answer, * God will never own the obli^tion to 

me.' He would expose his captives naked to the 
burning sun, anointcrl with honey, to attract flies, 
and such other tormenting insects*." This worthy 
met with a fit end^ being taken and hanged ; but thia 
act of retribution was one of illegal violence, being 
done by a knight who held Marlborough castle, with^^ 
out a shadow of authority, and apparently on the prin- 
ciple that any one had a ria,ht to abate a nuisance. 

" In these times (the reign of William llufus) men 
come not to great name but by the highest wickedness^ 
ThomaS) a great baron near Laudun in France, was 
great in name, because he was extreme in wickedness. 
At enmity with the sui rounding churches, he had 
brought all their weaith into his own exchequer. If 
any one by force or guile were holden in his keeping, 
truly might that man say, ' the pains of hell got hold 
upon me.' Murder was hts gloiry and delight. 
, Against all usng-e, he placed a countess in a dungeon, 
wliom the Ibui ruffian harassed with fetters and 
torments to extort money* He would speak words 
of peace to his neighbour, and stab him to the 
heart with a smile, and hence, under his cloak, 
he more often wore his sword naked than sheathed. 

. * WiUiam of Malmsburyi Hist. Novell^ li})* ii. ' 
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ThcrefoJc, men feared, respectedt worshipped him. 
All through France was he spoken of. Daily did 
his estate, his treasure, his vassalage increase. 

Wouldst thou hear the end of this villain ? being 
stricken with a sword unto death, rei'usiii{i,' to repent, 
and turning away his head from the Lord's body, 
in such manner he perished: so that it might well 
be said, * Befitting to your life was that death/ You 
have seen Robert de Belesme, a Norman baron, 
who when established in his castle was Pluto, 
Megs£ra, Cerberus, or any thing that can be named 
more dreadful. He took pains not to dismiss, but to 
dispatch his captives. PpBtending to be in play he 
put out his son's eyes with his thumbs, while he was 
muffled up in a cloak ; he impaled persons of both 
sexes. Horrid slaug-hter was as a meat pleasant to 
his soul : therefore was he found in all men s mouths, 
so that the wonderfid doings of Robert de Belesme 
passed into proverbs. Let us come at length to the 
end. He who had afflicted others in prison, being 
at last thrown into prison by King Henry, ended his 
wicked life by an enduring punishment*.'* 

It was this state of disorder which produced knight-* 
errantry, and there is nothing absurd in believing 
that equal lawlessness in another country was 
checked by the same sort of interference. The 
reality of knight-errantry has, indeed, been ques- 
tioned; it has been pronounced a fiction, suited to 
the wants of the period in which it was supposed to 
exist If this were so, and the tales of Hercules and 
Theseus equally groundless, it would still be curious 
to see that men had been led to imagine the same 
means of making amends for the want of an execu- 
tive power : but we do not believe this to be the case* 
The romances gave system and consistency to the 

^ Henry of Haaiiogdon^ De Eplscopis mi temporis. 
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scattered acts of individuals ; they described the bet- 
ter qualities of knighthood in their- own days, and 

filled up the picture with imap^nary virtues, and 
preter-human prowess, attributes which men are 
always ready to confer on their ancestors, as Nestor 
makes the heroes with whom he fought in youth &r 
superior to those whom he lectured in old age, and 
Homer endows those who fought under Troy with 
the strength of three or four men, " such as mortals 
now are." But their productions bear the stamp of 
copies, not originals, and it is not very easy to be- 
lieve that they would have inventedi or their au-* 
dience and readers relished, characters and rules 
of action for which their own experieace gave uo 
warrant. 

There is, however, a double Theseus, of historic 
as well as legendary iame. In his latter capacity, 
both for the degree of reality, and the nature of his 
exploits, he may be compared to Arthur; in his 

former, still to draw an illustration from British his- 
tory, he is not unworthy to be placed by the side of 
Alfred, The union of these two, discordant as it 
may appear, is not more so than that of the poetic 
and the historical Theseus. Alfred, indeed, signa- 
lised his military talents in many hard-fought tields, 
but his victories were those oi" a g-eneral : the exploits 
of Theseus were those of a knight. But among the 
mass of stories of questionable truth or unques^ 
tioned falsehood relating to him, it is generally 
acknowledged that this man, whose very existence 
we might else have doubted, was the author of 
extensive and judicious reforms in government, such 
as proved the foundation of Attic greatness : reforms 
which he effected by the rarest and most virtuous 
Of all sacrifices, the resignation of his own ])ower*. 

* Perhaps this is too positively asserted. No doubt exists as 
to the political operation^ but it had t^eea questioned whether 
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Attica was divided into twelve districts, shires w& 
might call them, except that, taken altogether, they 
were less than one of the lai^r English counties. 

Professedly forming one body, and owning a pre- 
carious obedience to one prince, they had still their 
petty and conflicting interests, and could with difli^ 
Qulty be induced to concur in any measures for the 
benefit of the whole. Theseus, encouraged by ihe 
popularity which he had gained by delivering Athens 
from its subjection to Crete*, undertook to substitute 
a better polity. ** He went through the several 
towns, and persuaded the inhabitants to give up their 
separate councils and magistrates, and submit to a 
common jurisdiction. - Every man was to retain his 

dwelling and his property as before; but justice was 
to be administered, and all public business trans- 
acted at Athens. The mass of the people came into 
his measures, and to subdue the reluctance of ihe 
powerful, who were loth to resign the importance 
accruing from the local magbtracies, he gave up 
much of his own authority, reserving only the com- 
mand of the army, and the care of watcliing over the 
execution of the laws* Opposition was silenced by 
his liberality, together with the fear of his power, 
ability and courage, and the union of Attica was 
effected by him, and made lasting. To bind it closer, 
without disturbing the religious observances of the 
several towns, he instituted a common festival in 
honour of Minerva, which was called the feast of 
union, and {Panathmtea) the feast of all the Athe* 
niansf." 

This process bears some resemblance to the conso- 
lidation of tiie Saxon Heptarchy, nQouaaiiy effected 

Theseus bad .1 more real existence than the other heroes who gave 
flieir luime-s h\ i >r were tinnieil alier, the several AtbenlaD Uribes* 
See Arnul 1'^ I hucyd. Appeuciix III* 

* Greece^ p« 5» f lb, p. 6« 
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by Egbert) but completed, and made truly beneficial 

by Alfred. The evils which were to be reformed 
were very different in the two cases; at AtheiiH civil 
dissension was to be remedied ; in England a rude 
people, intermixed with foreign barbarians more 
ferocious than themselves^ and reduced to povei ty by 
a series of destructive invasions, required a strong 
curb for the re estidilishinent of order and security. 
We must not expect, therefore, to find any resem- 
blance between their institutions: the Saxons re* 
quired no measures to prevent civil war, and inspire 
a spirit of nationality : the Athenians, though well 
inclined to civil broils, respected, from the earliest 
dawn of history, the security of property, and in con- 
sequence far outstripped the rest of Greece in wealth 
and refinement- Nevertheless the names of these 
princes may fairly be selected to adorn the same 
page : both advanced beyond their age in legislative 
and political science ; both directed their wisdom, 
power, and popularity, to truly noble ends, and 
theretbre merit the respect of all who believe rank 
and office to have been instituted for other ends than 
for the advantage of those who possess them. 

We have spoken of Hercules and Theseus as 
indicating the commencement of Grecian history. 
Previous to them, tacts are meutioned which we have 
no ground to disbelieve, as the various settlements 
by Phoenician or Egyptian emigrants ; but all further 
particulars of these persons, with the exception of 
Minos, are of such a nature, that where we find no 
internal evidence to pronounce them fabulous, we 
can yet assign but scanty reasons for relying con- 
fidently upon their truth. But about this era our 
knowledge begins to increase. We must refer to it 
an event of which it is not easy to fix the date with 
certainty ; namely, the celebrated Argonautic expe- 

ditipUi in which both these heroes are said to iiave 
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joined: a staAementy however^ inecondleable vnSt 
the accounts of Theseus* introduction to ^geus» 

and the plot formed against him by Medea*. With- 
out troubling ourselves to account for these discre- 
pancies, it is evident that the expedition, if it ever 
took place, which there seems reason to believe, in 
spite of Bryant's opposition* who would ascribe this, 
and almost all other legends, to some faint traditions 
of the deluge and prcsei vatiou of Noah, must have 
borne a close resemblance to the Daiiish piratical ex- 
cursions which we have already described, ^^iot long 
after occurs the first confederate war mentioned in 
Grecian history, that of the Seven against Thebest; 
an event so closely connected with mythology, that its 
reality might reasonably be questioned, but for the 
testimony of Homer and Hesiod. The revolting na- 
ture of the struggle between two brothers, lor the 
kingdom of a banished, miserable, and neglected 
fikther, would incline us indeed to give as little credit 
to the concluding tragedy of the house of Laius, as to 
the series of crimes and misery by which that house had 
been polluted : but all arguments founded upon the 
horrors of such fratricidal warfare fall to the ground, 
when in the brightest period of chivalry we find it 
revived with no less rancour, and a no less fatal end, 
and the flower of French knighthood a cahn specta- 
tor, nay, almost an actor in the scene. The strife 

* The arrival of Tbeseus at Athens roused Medea's jealousy^ 
and she proposed to poison him. She did not arrive at Athens 
until some time after she bad reached Greece with Jason and the 
Argonauts ; while the journey of Theseus from Troczen to Athens 
appears to have been his fir?t exploit. Either, therefore, Theseus 
was not an Argonaut, or this charge against Medea is ungrounded. 

f Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of CEdipus, agreed, after 
the expulsion of their father^ to rciL'n alternate years in Thebes. 
Eteocles, however, at the end of liie iirstyear, refused to surrender 
his power, upon which Polynices laid siege to the city, assisted by 
six other princes. The brothers met in battlej and fell by each 
^tksr^s bands. 
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between Bon Pedro of Castile, and his brother Henry 

of TiTLiistamara, the deadly struggle in which Pedro, 
wlio had already slain one brother, fell, when defeated 
and a prisoner, by the dagger of another against 
>fFhom his own band was armed, involve circum- 
stances of horror scarce less adapted to dramatic 
efFectj than those legends which have so often em- 
ployed the Greek tragedians. 

Don Pedro was the legitimate heir to the crown 
of Castile. Don Henry and Don Fadrique (or Fre- 
derick) were his half*brothers by Donna Leonora de 
Gusman, whom their lather had entertained as his 
mistress, and even proclaimed queen, (hiring the life- 
time of his lawfld wife. Wlien Pedro succeeded to 
the tiirone, at his mother's instigation he put her 
rival to death : his brothers, Henry and Fadrique^ 
escaped, and the former renounced his allegiance: 
the latter fled into Portugal ; but after some time he 
made his peace, returned, and was appointed master 
of the order of St. lago. When several months had 
elapsed, he was invited to join the court at Seville, 
itnd take his share in the amusements of an approach- 
ing tournament He accepted the invitation, but 
was sternly and ominously received, and immediately 
executed within the palace. The friends of Pedro 
asserted, that the king had, that very day, detected 
Don Fadrique in a correspondence with his brother 
Henry and the Arragonese; while popular belief 
attributed the slaughter of tlie master to the influence 
of Pedro's mistress, Marin de Padilla. The circum- 
stances of this event are powerfiilly described in one 
of the Spanish ballads, so admirably translated by 
Mr. Lockhart. There is a peculiarity of construction 
in the ballad, the person of the narrator being changed 
in the course of it. It is commenced by the victim 
himself, who describes the alacrity with which h^ 
obeyed bis brother's summons. 

d3 
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I sat alone in Coimbra — the town myself bad ta'eD,— 
Wheo came into my chamber a messenger from Spain ; 
There was no treason in bis look, an honest look he wore, 
I from his band the letter took-s-mj brotbei^s seal it bote« 

' Comej brother dear, the day draws near ('twas thus bespoke 

the king) 

* For plenar court and nightly sport, within the listed ring/ 
Alas, unhappy master, I easy credence lent : 
Alas^ he fast and faster I at his bidding went. 

When I set out out from Coimbra, and passed the bounds of Spain, 
I had a goodly company of spearmen in my train ; 
A gallant force, a score of horse, and sturdy mules thirteen; 
With joy fal heart I held my course, my years were young and green* 

A journey of good fifteen days within the week was done, 

I halted not, though signs I got, dark tokens many a one ; 

A strong stream mastered horse and mule, I lost a poniard fin^ 

And left a page within the pool, a faithful page of mine. 

Yet on to proud Seville I rode — ^when to the gate I came. 

Before it stood a man of God to warn me from the same : 

The words he spake I would not hear, his grief I would not see^ 

X seek, I said^ my brother dear— I will not stop for thee* 

No lists were closed upon the sand, for royal tourney dight, 
No pawing horse was seen to stands I saw no armed knight: 
Yet aye I gave my mule the spur, and hasted through the town^ 
I stopt before his palace-door, then gaily leapt I down. 

They shut the door— my trusty score of frienda were left behind ; 
I would not hear their whispered fear, no barm was in my mind $ 
I greeted Pedro, but he turned — wot his look was cold ; 
His brother irom his knee he spurned — Stand off, thou master bold. 

Stand off, stand off, thou traitor strong, 'twas thus he said to me. 

Thy time on earth shall not be long — what brings thee to my knee ? 
My lady craves a new year's gifl, and I will keep my word ; 
Thy head methinks may serve the shift — ^^ood ^epman, draw thy 

sword- 
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The master lay upon the floor^ ere well that word was said| 
Then in a charger off ibey bore his pale and bloody head. 
They brought it to Padilla's chairy they bowed them on the knee 
King Fedro greets thee^ lady fair^ his gift he sends to thee* 

She gazed upon the masters head, her scorn it could not scare, 
And cruel were the words she spoke, and proud her glances were* 
*Thou now shalt pay, thou traitor base, the debt of many a year, 
My dog shall lick that haughty faccj no more that lip shall sneer/ 

She seized it by the clotled hair, and o'er the window flung; 
The masLiil smelt it in his lair, forth at her cry he sprung; 
The mastiff that had crouched so low, to lick the master's hand^ 
He tossed the morsel to and fro^ and licked it on the sand. 

And ever as the mastiff tore, his bloody teeth were shown, 
With growl and snort he made his sport, and picked it to the bone I 
The baying of the beast was loud; and swiftly on the street 
There gathered round a gaping crowd to see the mastiff eat. 

Then out and spake King Pedro — ^ What goTemance is this? 
' The rabble rout the gate without torment my dogSy I wiss/ 
Then out and spake King Pedro's page-^-Ht is the master's head, 
'The mastiff tears it in his rage, theiewilh they have him fed.' 

Then out and spake the ancient nurse, that nursed the brothers 

twain — 

* On thee, King Peilro, lies the curse, thy brother thou bast slain | 
A thousand harlots there may be within the realms of Spain, 
But where is she can give to thee thy brother back again ?* 

Came darkness o*er King Pedro's brow, when thus he heard 
her say; 

He sorely rued the accursed vow he had fulfilled that day ; 
He passed unto his paramour, where on her couch she lay. 
Leaning from out iier painted bower, to see the mastiff's play. 

He drew her to a dungeon dark, a dungeon strong and deep; 

' My father's son lies still and stark, and there are few to weep. 
Fadrique's blood for vengeance calls, his cry is in mine car; 
JhovL art the cause, thou harlpt falsej in darkness lie thou here/ 
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After Pedro had alienated his people's hearts by 
his cruelty^ Don Henry returned with a formidable 
body of French auxiliaries. At lirst the fortune of the 

rightfiil owner of the throne, who was supported by 
Eflwaid the Black Prince, prevailed, and the invader 
yHQSi obliged to retire ba^k to France ; but suddenly 
renewing the attack, assisted by Du Guesclin, the 
^ower of French knighthood, after the English auxi- 
liaries had quitted Spain, he defeated and took pri- 
soner his brother. Upon entering the chnmber 
where he was confined, Henry exclaimed, 'Where 
is that whoreson and Jew, who calls himself King of 
Castile.' Pedro, as proud and fearless as he was 
cruel, stepped instantly forward, and replied, ^ Here 
I stand, the lawful son and heir of Don Alphonso, 
and it is Lhuu that art but a false bastard.* The rival 
brothers instantly grappled like lions; the French 
knights, and Du Guesclin himself, looking on. Henry 
drew his poniard, and wounded Pedro in the iace, 
but his body was protected by a coat of mail. A vio- 
lent struggle ensued Henry fell across a bench, and 
his brother, being uppermost, had well ni^i;!! mastered 
him, when one of Henry s tbllowers, seiz^iug Don 
Pedro by the leg, turned him over, and his master, 
thus at length gaining tlie upper-hand, instantly 
stabbed the king to the heart Menard, in his history 
of Du Guesclin, says, that while all around gazed 
like statues on the furious struggle of the brothers, 
Du Guesclin exclaimed to this attendant of Henry^ 
*Wbat! will you stand by, and see your master 
placed at such a pass by a false renegade? Make 
forward and help him, for well you may*.* 

At Athens, the poets who contended for the tragic 
prize, were expected to exhibit three pieces, which, 
from their number, were called collectively, a trilogy, 

^ Lockbart's Spanish Ballads* 
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together with a fourth, satirical, drama, which came 
last in the order of representation like our farces now. 
Often they chose for the argument of these tragedies 
different events in the same story, so that the three 
formed a connected whole : of which an instance, the 
only instance extant, remains in the Agamemnon, 
Choephoroi, and Eumenides of /Eschylus. The tale 
which has just been narrated, is well tilted for this 
kind of representation, and would furnish materials 
not unworthy even of that poet's genius. In the first 
play we may imagine an insulted queen and deserted 
wife, brooding over post injuries, rejoicing in the 
])rospect oi revenge, and urpcing the savage temper 
of her son to seek it in the blood of those who should 
have been dearest to him ; the play terminating with 
the death of Leonora de GuzmaUi and the escape of 
her sons, preserved like Orestes, to be at once the 
ministers of vengeance and the instruments of further 
criiiie. For the second, the unsus])ecting confidence 
of Don Fadrique, his rejection of the signs and warn- 
ings, which were offered in vain, and the successful 
machinations of a wicked, perhaps a rejected woman, 
acting upon the proud and cruel Pedro, are well 
suited ; while the chorus would find a titling part, 
at first, in dark and indistinct presages of evil, and 
lamentations over the blindness with which the fated 
victim rushed into the snare ; and at the end, in indigo 
nant description of the circumstances of horror nar« 
rated in the ballad, and in joining the aged nurse to 
bewail the death of her foster son, and denouncing 
vengeance upon the murderer's head. The third 
would contain the capture of Pedro, the mutual de- 
fiance and death-struggle of the brothers, and the 
barbarous exposure by Henry of his brother's corpse: 
while at the end the impression of these horrors 
might be relieved by the constant love of Maria de 
Padiiia» who, now neglected and despised^ still 
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mtched cnrer the forsaken bcnly of her monarch and 
lover, with a fidelity worthy of a purer bosom *. 

We reach at length the Trojan war, the point 
assumed by Thucydides for the commencement of his 
sketch of Grecian history : a circumstance alone sui- 
fident to discredit the scepticism of those who believe 
it to be a mere fabulous le^nd. The universal 
voice of antiquity testilies to its reality, and we know 
not of any aip,unients stronGf enoup;h to shake this 
testimony. Herodotus, on the authority o^' the Per* 
fiians, mentions the Rape of Helen as one of a series 
of reprisals consequent upon the aggression of the 
Phcenicians, who carried off lo ; the cause and com-^ 
mencement of hostility between the Greeks and the 
Asiatic nations. The former were clearly in the 
wrong) in the opinion of the Persians, both because 
the rape of Helen only balanced accounts, and be* 
cause the Greeks made such injuries a ground for 
war. *' Up to that time they confined tliemselvcs 
to mutual depredations ; but the Greeks set the ex* 
ample of carrying war irom one continent to the ' 

* See a subsequent ballad in the same collection « 

In her liot cheek the blood raonnto high, m slie stands gaiinf dowfi* 

>7ow on proud Henry's royal state, his robe and g-itM-'Ti crown. 
And now upon the iramplnd rloak, tbiit hides not (rom h it view 
Ihe siiiughlered Pedru b marble bruvv, und lips ui livid liue. 



Away she flings her garments, her broid^red veil and Test« 

As if they should behold her love within her lovely breaili** 

As if to call upon her foes the constant hnarr to see 

Where Pedro's form is still enshrined, and evermore shtill be. 

But none on fair Maria looks, by none her breast is seen. 
Save angry heaven, remembering well the murder of the Queen ; 
The wounua of jealotts harlot ra^^e, which ▼iigin blood niust stauaeh* 
And aU the •com that mingled la the bitter cap of Blanch, 

The utter coldness of ne^li^ct that h.mphfy spirit sting:?;, 

As if ten thousand Hends were there, with all their ri;«ppin^ winge« 

She wraps the veil abuat her bead, a^t if 'twere all a dream, 

llie lore— the morder^and the wrath— and that rebeUioos eeream* 

For etHl therms ehonting on the plain, and spurring far and nigh } 
♦* God save the King—Amen 1 Amen ! Kinif Henryl" Uthe cry. 
While Pedro all alone is left upon his bloody bier, 
' |4ot on^ remains to cxy to Qod« *' Oar XiOid iteii murcl^sred heroi ' 
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other. Now, to carry off women is the act of rog^ea | 
but to be over eager to avenge their loss is the part 
of fools; and wise men will take no thought for 

them after tiiey are gone : for it is j)laiu tiial they 
would not have been run away with, except with their 
own good will. And in truth, say the Persians, the 
Asiatics made no account of the carrying off their 
women: but the Greeks collected a mighty arma« 
ment on account of a LacedsBmonian female, and 
then came to Asia, to pull di>wii the empire of 
Priam * So thought the Persians. Herodotus con- 
fesses that he is not prepared to say how these things 
took place, and sets us the example of hastening to 
ground which he can tread with some certainty. 
That there is no intrinsic improbability in the story, 
has already been asserted by Mittbrd, on the ground 
of its close analogy to an inoident in the history of 
the British islands. 

Dermod Mac Morough (or Mac Murchad) prince 
of Leinster, was attached to Dervorghal, wife of 
Tiernan O'Ruark, another Irish chief, who held tlie 
county of Leitrim, with some adjacent districts, — a 
lady of great beauty, but small virtue, who took ad- 
vantage of her husband's being driven into hiding 
by O'Connor, who was then predominant in Ireland, 
to elope with her lover. " An outrage of this kind 
was not always refrarded with abhorrence by the 
Irish ; they considered it rather as an act of pardon- 
able gallantry, or such an offence as a reasonable 
pecuniary compensation might atone for. But the 
sullen and haught y prince, provoked more by the inso- 
lence and treachery of his ravisher, than the infidelity 

♦ Herod, i. 4. It may be inferred from lience tliat the high 
esLiuiiiUon of female chastity, aiiJ Imphicabie rtseutment con- 
sequent upon injuries in that respect, which now characterise 
Eastern manners, did not prevail in the age of Herodotus. That 
these feelings did prevail at a very remote period^ appean {rain 
the story of Darius and Alemder* 
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of his Wife, conceived the most determined animosity 
against Dermod. He practised secretly with O'Con* 
nor, promised the most inviolable attachment to his, 
interest, and prevailed on him, not only to reinstate 
iiim ill his posse ssioiis, but to reveng'e the insult of 
Mac Moroug'h, whom he represented, and justly, as 
a feithless vassal, really devoted to the service of his 
rival. The King of Connaught led his forces into 
Leinster, rescued Dervorghal from her paramour* 
and restored her to her friends ; with whom she lived, 
if not in a state of reconciliation with her husband, 
at least in that opulence and spleudur which en- 
abled her to atone for the crime of infidelity, by 
the usual method of magnificent donations to the 
' church This domestic squabble led to more than 
usually important results, for the expelled Dermod 
applied to our Henry II. for assistance, and the con- 
quest of Ireland followed. 

The ambition of Agamemnon, however, is regarded 
by Thucydides as the cause of the war ; the abduc-* 
tion of Helen served only as the pretext. *^ To me it 
seemeth that Agamemnon got t{jgethcr that fleet, not 
80 much for that he had with him the suitors of 
Helena, bound thereto by oath to Tyndareus, as for 
that he exceeded the rest in power. For Atreus, 
after that Eurystheus was slain by tlie Heraclid»» 
obtained the kingdom of Mycenae, and whatever else 
had been under him, for himself To which great- 
ness, AGrameinnon succeeding, and also far excelling 
the rest in shipping, took that war in hand, as I con- 
ceive it, and assembled the said forces, not so much 
on favour, as by iear. For it is clear, that he him-" 
self both conferred most ships to that action, and that 
some also he lent to the Arcadians. And this is like- 
wise confirmed by Homer (if any think his testimony 
sufficient), who at the delivery of the sceptre unto 
him, caileth him, ' Of many isles, and of all Argoa 

* Leland'B'HiaL Irelaod* 
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king*.* Argos here signifies the whole peninsula, 
called afterwards Peloponnesus. It is plain, how- 
ever, fi-om Homer, that the sovereignty here ascribed 
to him was of a most uncertain and insecure tenure ; 
that his subordinate princes were in fact independent 
within their own dominions, and were too high 
spirited and powerful to be maltreated with impunity. 
Altogether, without the elaborate machinery of the 
feudal system, the power and influence of Agamem- 
non seem to have resembled that possessed by the 
kings of France, and emperors of Germany, over 
those great vassals who held whole provinces, and 
singly or united often proved an overmatch for their 
sovereign. 

Here ends the mythic age. We shall pass over the 
next three, or, according to most chronologers, the 
next five centuries, which are but partially filled up 
by notices of events, such as the return of the Hera- 
elidae, the gradual subversion of monarchy through- 
out Greece, and the great emigrations which peopled 
the Asiatic coast with a Hellenic race. About the 
sixth century b.c. we begin to reap the benefit of con* 
temporary authorities ; and thenceforward history, if 
not free firom an admixture of fiction, at least runs 
with a copious and uninterrupted stream. 

♦ Thucyd. L 9. 
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CHAPTEa IL 
Aiiitoaienos**— Uffewttd U Valti.^WaU«iie, 

Spauta had not long acquired strength under the 
institutions of Lycurgus, before she discovered that 

thirst of dominion which distinguished her after-his- 
tory. The neighbouring state of Messenia was the 
first to sutfer. As usual, it is hard to say which party 
gave the first provocation ; but if the LacedsBUionians 
were ever in the right, they lost that advantage wben» 
in time of peace, with studied secrecy they bound 
themselves never to return home until Messenia was 
conquered ; and when, without the formality of a 
deciaratiou of war, tUey storiped by night Ampheia, 
a frontier town, and put the unprepared inhabitants 
to the sword. Their enterprise succeeded better than 
Its iniquity merited ; for after a vigorous and pro- 
tracted defence, Messenia was subdued, and con- 
tinued in servitude for forty years. At the end uf 
tihat time a new race had grown up, ignorant of the 
evils of war, and too high-spirited to bear their degra- 
. dation tamely. A gallant leader is seldom wanting 
to gallant men engaged in a good cause ; and Aris- 
tomenes might serve as a type Ibr all later heroes, 
whose exploits belong to the debateab}e ground which 

* Pausanias evidently founded his account of Aristomenes 
■upon the traditions and legendary ballads of the Mcs5;en'ans ; 
■which, probably, were about as historiral as Chevy Chace, or the 
Spanish ballads of llie Cid, and other celebrated warriori. The 
reader will be on l)is guard, therefore, against taking all that is 
here told for veracious history: but we have not attempted to 
discriminate accurately belvieen truth and iiclion, which would 
entirely destroy the spirit and romance of the narrativC| very 
probably without coming nearer to the reality. 
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lies between truth and fiction. He was a yoiinj^ 
Mcssenian of the royal line, according to the report 
of his countrymen ; but other Greeks, with a more 
Unbounded admiration, related that the hero Pyrrhus*, 
son of Achilles, wad his father. Hid valour, at least, 
did not disgrace his reputed ]rarentage ; and, Uiough 
daring in extremity even to desperation, wa<? not of 
that blind and foolish kind which iiurries unprepared 
into action, and sacrifices a good cause to the vanity 
and temerity of its supporters. Before taking the 
field, he secured the co-operation of Argos and Arca- 
dia, to support and stren^hen the eaf2;er spirit of his 
countrymen, and then, with a force entirely Messe- 
nian, attacked the Lacedaemonians at a place called 
Derffi. The event was doubtful ; but that a conquered 
people should meet its masters in battle, and part 
from them on equal terms, was in itself equivalent to 
a victory. Aristomenes is said to have performed 
deeds beyond human prowess, and was rewarded by 
his grateful countrymen with a summons to the 
vacant throne. He declined the dignity, but accepted 
of the power under the title of commander-in-chief 
His next exploit was of a singular and romantic 

• Pausanias merely says that the Greeks in general believed 
Pyrrhus to be hi» father. We have no doubt, from the context, 
that the hero is the person meant, though the passajre has been 
otherwise inierpreted. The practice of deifying eminent meti 
prevailed in Greece at an early period, though apparently not in 
the age of Hesiod and Homer. Homer is fond indeed of dwelling 
on the superiority of the past ^ a superiority referred to the celes- 
-tiiil deteetit of the heroes who then flourbhed ; but he gives us 
no reason to think Ihet divine hoooiirs were paid thetn. In later 
times, a patron hero was as necessary to a Greciani as a patron 
stUit formerly to a European city : and there ate few names of 
eminence in the hetoic age, in honour of which, temples have not 
been built, and sacred rites Instituted. The twelve Athenian 
tribes had Isach its protecting hero: iEacus and his descendants 
were believed to preside over iSSgina and Salamis. It is need* 
*i««s %6 ttblUply examples* 
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east, such as would befit a knight of .the court of 
Arthur, or Charlemagne^ or the less &bulous, but 
scarce less romantic era of Froissart, better than it 

assorts with modern notions of a generars or a 
sovereign's duties. Considering it important to 
alarm the Spartans, and Impress them with a formi- 
dable idea of his personal qualities, he traversed 
Laconia, and entered Sparta by night, which, in 
obedience to Lycurgus' precepts, was unwalled and 
unguarded, to suspend from tlie temple of Pallas 
a shield, inscribed "Aristonieucs from the Spartan 
i&poils dedicates this to the goddess Violence 

* ProbaHy this story is founded on the iheft of the Palladium 
by nipbt from Troy, by Ulysses and Diomed. A similar spirit of 
chivalrous liaring, mingled with superstilioii, i?ugt^ested a similar 
enterpiize lo rernando Perez del Pulgai, surnamed * of the ex- 
ploits'y when serving at the siege of Granada under Ferdioaiid of 
Castile. ' Who will stand by me/ said he, ' in an enterprise of 
desperate peril ?* The christian cavaliers well knew the hair- 
brained valour of del Pulgai , yet not one hesitated to step for- 
ward. He chose fifteen companions, all men of powerful arm 
and dauntless heart. In the dead of the night he led them forth 
from the campi and approached the city cautiously, until he 
arrived at a postern gate, which opened upon the Darro, and was 
guarded by foot soldiers. The guaitis, little thinking of such ao 
unwonted and partial attack, were for the most part fast asleep. 
The gate was forced, and a confused and chance medley skirmish 
ensued. Fernando stopped not to take part in the affray. Putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped furiously through the streets, 
striking fire out of the stones at every bound. Arrived at the 
principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and kneeling at 
the portal, took possession of the edifice as a Christian chapel, 
dedicatinc^ it to the blessed Virgin. In testimony of the cere- 
mony, he took a tablet, which he iiad brought with him, on which 
was inscribed, in large letters, Ave Maria, and nailed it lo the 
door of the mosque with his dagger. This done, he remounted 
his steed, ami galloped back to the gate. The alarm Ifad been 
given, the; city was in an uproar : soldiers were gathering from 
every direction. They were astonished at seeing a chrklian 
warrior speeding from the interior of the city. Fernando over- 
. turning some and cutting down others, rejoined his companions, 
who stOl maintained possession of the. gate by dint of hard %y)t- 
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been to win her favour, or at least to alarm the 
Spartans, lest their protecting deity should be wiled 
away. It is to be wished that we knew the result of 
this exploit, of which, unfortunately, no account re- 
mains. The yeat aAer the battle at Ders, he agaia 
led his countrymen, supported by their allies, into 
battle, at a place called the Boar's Tomb, and if upon 
this occasion fortune favoured the rij^htful cause, 
it was again mainly owing to his personal exertions. 
Supported by II chosen band of eighty men, who 
gloried in the privilege of risking their lives by ther 
side of Aristomenes, h^ Atttoked and broke in detail 
the choice infantry of Sparta, committing to others 
the task of routing a disordered enemy, himself ever 
present where they shewed the firmest front ; till the 
Ijacedttmonians foi^t the precepts of their lawgiver 
in a hasty flight. Theiir disorder was complete, but 
the pursuit was early stopped, either by the prudence 
of Aristomenes, or the iJiumptitude with which the 
Spartans availed themselves of local advantages. 
The latter is probably the real meaning of the tbl-*- 
lowing legend. There lay a wild pear-tree in the 
track of the relr^atini^ army ; Theoclus, the Messe- 
niau seer, warned Aristomenes not to urge the pur- 
suit beyond this tree, for that Castor and Pollux, 
the tutelary deities of Lacedeemon, were perched 
upon it. But Aristomenes thought as little of his 
iUend's advice, as Hector of Polyd^mas's warnings 

ingi and |hey tU mada good their retreat to the camp. The 
Moors were at a loss to conjecture the meaning of this wild 
and apparently fruitlesit assault, but great was their exasperation, 
when, on the following day, they discovered the trophy of hardi- 
hood and prowess, the Ave Maria, thus elevated in the very 
centre of the city. The mosque, thus boldly sanctified by Fernando 
J^erez del Pul^ar^ was eventually, after the capture of Granada^ 
converted iiiio a cathedral. — IVashington Irving , Chronicle of the 
Canquesi of iiranada, chap. 91, 
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not to attack the Grecian camp, and was still hard 
pressing upon the enemy, when suddenly his shield 
disappear^ The loss of this weapon was esteemed 
disgraceful, and therefore we can scarcely wonder 
that even Aristomenes, whose character stood above 
detraction, should have lost time in a fruitless search, 
^hich, if improved to the full, might have broken for 
ever the power of liis country's oppressor. So great 
was the loss and dismay of Sparta, that the war was 
kept alive with difiiculty, and that only through the 
influence acquired by Tyrtaeus, who devoted his po- 
etical talents to recruiting the courage and exasperating 
(he hatred of the Lacedaemonians*. 

The history of this man is somewhat singular. 
At the beginning of the war, the Lacedemonians 
had been directed by the Delphic oracle to send to 
Athens for an adviser : they did so, and the city, 
unwilling either to aid in the aggrandizement of a 
rival, or to disobey the god, thought to extricate 
itself from the dilemma, by jmaking choice of one 
Tyrteeus, an obscure schoolmaster, halt of one leg, 
and esteemed to be of mean ability. From the event, 
a Grecian would have argued in support of the 
favourite doctrine, that the decrees of fate were 
inevitable; for, to the unknown talents of one so 
lightly valued, did Sparta, upon this, and other 
occasions, owe the favourable issue of the war. 

But the reader may be curious to know the fate of 
Aristomenes' shield. Applying at Delphi, he was 
informed that he would find it in the cave of Tro- 
phoniust» at Lebadeia, in Boeotia, where he after- 

* The spirit*stirriiig strains, which ar^ said to have produced 
80 wonderful an effect, are the dullest longs and shorts that ever 
were coupled together, if they are the same which have reached 
us under Tyrtnus's name. 

f A celebrated oracle ; tliose who enteredUbe cave are com- 
monly sud never to have smiled again. It appears, however, from 
PausaniaSj that this loss of the important faculty which is said to 
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irards dedicated it, **and I myself havd seen it 

there*,'* adds Pausanias, lest any doubt should 
attach to a story which seems to border somewhat on 
the marvellous. How it came there, we are left to 
conjecture ; and in these days of scepticism and re- 
search, may well envy the historian whose reader's 
incredulity was so easily overcome. But, with one or 
two brilliant exceptions, it was sufficieuL lor the 
Greeks that a story passed current ; they cared little 
to investigate probabilities, or enter upon long and 
intricate inquiries, which in modern times have been 
so successfully employed in disentangling the mingled 
web of truth and fiction. It is curious to mark the 
importance attached to this miraculous loss. Aris- 
tomeues thought it of sufficient consequence to render 
necessary an immedate journey to Delphi ; for we 
find, that, returning from Lebadeia, he renewed the 
war with his recovered shield, which, thereffare, must 
have been dedicated at a later period. At first he 
confined himself to predatory incursions. Returning 
from driving a creagh,'' in Laconia, he was attacked 
and wounded, but repelled the assailants ; and, on 
his recovery, projected an attack upon Sparta, which, 
under such a leader, might- have been fatal tu an 

disiinguish men from brute<^, ^vas only temporary. The method 
of consulting- the oracle was singular. The aspirant descended 
into a cave, \s bere was a small crevice, into which he proceeded to 
insinuate himself feet foremost. So soon as he had got his knees 
in, the whole body was sucked forwards by an overpowering force, 
and after passing through the circuit of the mysteries, be was 
^ejected, feet foremost, at the place wiierc he had entered, 

* Cade, The elder of ihcm, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stolen away: 
And, ignorant of his birlli atid parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came lo age. 
His son am I, deny it if you can. 
Smii/i. Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, a/id the 
^^ricks are aiive to this day to testify it ; therefore deny it nut. 

Henry FL Fart 2, Jet 4^ 9c, 2. 
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unfbHfAed ahd unwatched city ; but waij deterred d' 
second time by thfe interposition of Castor and Pollux. 
Turning aside, therefore, to Carya, he carried off a 
band of Spartan maidens while engaged in a religious 
ceremony ; and on this occasion he shewed that a 
life of warfktie had not deadened the kindlier feelings 
of his heart, by protecting them fi um the drunken 
intemperance of his soldiers, even to tlie death of 
some who persisted in tlieir disobedience. The 
captives, according to the custom of the age» wer^ 
released upon ransom. 

Another adventure terminated less happily, irt 
which he attacked a quantity of matrons employed irt 
celebrating the rites of Ceres, with similar views^ 
but with a very different result. Armed only with 
spits and the implemeiil^ of sacrifii^e, they shewed 
the value of their Spattan breeding, animated by reli- 
gious enthusiasm, in the entire defeat of the maraud- 
ing party. ' Aristomenes, beaten down with their 
torches, w£ts taken prisoner. This might have been 
tin awkward and ill-bounding termination to a life of 
lofty advetitUre : many a hero has jfalleii Victim tb 
female Wileis, but to be overcome and captured in 
open war by women armed with spits and staves, is 
an event not to be matched since the days of the 
Amazons, either in history or romance. The usual 
course of events, indeed, was Inverted ; for love was 
his deliverer from the dangers in which valour had 
involved him. Archidamia, the priestess of the 
goddess, who had been previously enamoured of him, 
forgot her patriotism and set him free. 

The Arcadians were zealous in the Messenian 
cause. Unhappily their prince, Aristocrieites, proved 
treacherous, and took bribes from Sparta to betray 
his trust. " For the Laeedajmonians gave the first 
example of setting warlike prowess up to sale : prior 
to the transgression of Iiacedsmon, and the treason 
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of Aristocraies, combatants referred their cause to 

the arbitration of valour, and the fortune which Prot 
vidence should allot to them. So also did they 
bribe the Athenian generals at yEgos-Potami * : but 
in the end the poisoned shatl recoiled upon them- 
fielves. It was through Persian gold» distributed at 
Corinth, Argos, Athens, Thebes, that the victorious 
career of Laceda?nion was stopped at its height, 
when, the Athenian fleet being destroyed, and a large 
part of Asia delivered, Agesilaus Wtis compelled by 
the disturbances of Greece to lead home his vic- 
torious army. Thus did the gods turn to their own 
ruin the fraud which the Lacedemonians had de- 
vised t-*' Aristocrates kept his ovva counsel until 
the eve of the battle of Megaletaphrus (the great 
ditch), and then dissemiaated au opinion among 
his countrymen* that their position was bad, and 
ofiered no means of retreat if they were worsted; 
and, moreover, that the omens were unfavourable : 
finally, he advised all to betake themselves to Hight, 
so soon as he should give the word, The Arcadians 
were steady ihends to the Messenians, yet, strange 
to say* they became the abettors of their prince's 
baseness, without sharing his reward. They foi*med 
the centre and left wing, and the consternation of 
the Messenians may be imagined, when two thirds 
of their army at once deserted them. To complete 
his treachery, Aristocrates led the flying troops 
through the Messenians* and threw them into irre* 
trievable confusion ; forgetful of the battle, they be- 
took themselves to expostulation and upbraiding of 
their treacherous allies ; and the Lacedseniunians 
jeadily surrounded and defeated them with suck 

• We by no means pledge ourselves to the truth of this piece 
of secret history, which is not supporled by the testimony of 
earlier auttiors. 

f Fausaaios^ iv. 17. 
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slaughter, that from the hope of becoming lords of 
their former masters, they were reduced even to 
despair of safety. Aristomenes collected from all 
quarters the scattered remnant of his countrymen, 
int» one new city which he founded on Mount Eira* 
By this step they gave up all theilr territory, except 
a strip along the coast held by the Pylians and Me- 
thonaeaiis. But they were not men to starve peace- 
ably in the neighbourhood of full garners, 

— ' For why, the good old rule 
Conlented them ; the simple plan 
^ That they should take^ who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can ;* 

and in truth circumstances fully justified tliem in 
adopting this simple and compendious rule of action, 
which they followed with no ordinary success, carry- 
ing olf curn, wine, and cattle, equally from their own 
country, now occupied by LacedaBmonians, and from 
Laconia; and providing for their other wants with 
the ransoms paid for men and moveables captured in 
their predatory excursions. At last the Spartans 
found out that it was worse than lost labour to sow, 
where an enemy was to reap, and forbad the cultiva- 
tion, not only of Messenia, but even of the borders of 
Laconia. So great a sacrifice bespeaks the formid- 
able nature of the enemy, and produced disturbance^, 
in appeasing whibh the value of Tyrtseus was again 
displayed. The measure was highly politic, for it 
compelled the Messenians to gain their livelihood by 
long and dangerous excursions. In one of these 
Aristomenes, being surprised by a superior force, 
was stuniied by a blow, and taketi, with fifty of Inh 
comrades. Cruelty is almost the necessary conse- 
quence of injustice; and though the Messenians, and 
especially Aristomenes, seem always to have treated 

their prisoners with humanity, it was resolved* to 
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insure Aiturt quiet by saerificing a man whose only 
cnme was perseverance in his country's cause. The 

Spartans executed criminals, by throwing them into a 
deep pit, called Ceada : into this Aristomenes and 
his companions were precipitated. All, except the 
hero, were killed by the fall, and he, reserved ap<* 
parenily for a more dreadful iate, retired to the 
extremity of the cavern, and for three says sat, his 
head wrapped in his cloak, in patient e\])et talioii 
of a lin2:erin^ and painful death. At the end oi that 
time he heard a slight noise, and raising his head, 
(his eyes by this time had become accustomed to the 
gloom) perceived a fox gnawing the dead bodies* It 
might have occurred to a less ready wit, that where 
there is an entrance there may also be a way out; he 
caught the fox, and allowing it to follow its own ])ath 
without suflering it to escape, was led along a dark 
passage, terminating in a creyice just large enough tQ 
admit the animal, through which a glimmering of 
light appeared. Dismissing his guide uninjured, he 
enlarged the opening with his hands, and against 
hope even, as well as probability, stood once more 
ftee to vindicate his country. Jt was of course sup* 
posed that a special providence, on this as on other oc<* 
casions, guarded his safety ; and many, to magnify 
the wonder, asserted that an eagle interposed itself 
in the fall, and bore him down secure from all harm. 

The whole event was considered marvellous ; tirst, 
such was his lolly spirit, and renown in arms, that 
none believed Aristomenes would be taken alive; 
but his return iirom the bowels of the earth was still 
more amazing, and was held to be a manitcst inter- 
position of the Deity. The Lacedaemonians, indeed, 
refused to believe it» until the total destruction of a 
body of Corinthians marching to assist in the siege 
of £ira, convinced them that AristomeneSi and uo 
other of the Messcnians, had done tbis,^' 
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After this occurrence he performed a second 
time a rife peculiar to the Messemans, called Heca^ 
tomphonia; a sacrifice offinred to the Ithomsan* 
Jupiter, by mich as had slain a hundred men in 

battle. He had celebrated it for the first time after 
the battle at the Boar's Tomb ; the slaug^hter ot the 
Corinthians gave him a second op|K>rtunity ; and he 
in said to have ofiered it yet a third time* The 
Lacedsmonians now concluded a truce for forty days, 
that they mi<rht ^ home, to celebrate one of their 
preat annual festivals. Aristomenes wandering 
abrciad without suspicion during its continuance, was 
seized by seven Cretan bowmen, who, while the 
Spartans were feasting, amused themselves by tra- 
versing the country. Two of them set off to bear 
the news to Sparta : the others carried him to a 
neighbouring villap:e, in which a girl dwelt, who, in a 
dream in the preceding night, had seen a lion brought 
thither in bonds, and deprived of claws, by wolves. 
She loosed it, the claws returned, and it destroyed 
it<i captors. When Aristomenes was brought in, and 
she heard his name, the interpretation of the dream 
flashed across lier mind. She intoxicated the soldiers, 
and set him tree; the treacherous Cretans fell an 
easy prey. In recompence for his life, he gave his* 
preserver in marriage to his son Gorgus. 

Such vras the fortune of the war for ten years.. 
A tier the destructive battle at Megaletaphrus, in the 
third year, when their cause was ruined by the del'ec- 
tion of the Arcadians, Aristomenes and the seer 
Tiieoclus consulted the Delphic oracle concerning the 
fate of their country. The answer ran thus — 

When the he-gont shall bend to drink where dimpling Neda flowSj 
MeMene^s fate draws nigh j no more can I avert her voes. 

In the eleventh year of the siege of Eira» the 

* Itbome was a strong town on Mount Ithomei liow Voarkaii| 
^MFhieh the Messenians made their lest stand In the first war.. 
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fborteenth of the mr, Theoclus» while walking 
along the bank of the river Neda, observed a wild 

fig-tree, which, in the Messeniaii tongue, was called 
by the same word which sin^nifies a he-goat, that had 
grown slanting out of the bank, and then just swept 
the water with its brauches. He brought Aristomenes 
to the place, and they agreed that the ))rophecy had 
received its fulfilment, and the hope of the nation was 
at an end. There were certain objects preserved 
in secret, and invested with peculiar sanctity, sucli as 
the Palladium enjoyed in Troy. If these were lost, 
the fortune of Messenia sunk with them for ever ; if 
not, ancient oracles foretold that the Messenians 
should again enjoy their own. Believing that the 
fated time had arrived, Aristomenes buried secretly 
the mystic treasure in the wildest and nK)st desolate 
part of Momnt Ithome; in the persuasion that the 
deities, who had till then supported them in a righ- 
teous struggle, would still watch over the mysterious 
pledge of their safety *. 

Pausanias seems to take a malicious pleasure in 
obser\ing that Eira, no less than Troy, owed its ruin 
to a woman* A herdsman, belonging to Empera- 
mus, a Spartan of distinction, had fled from his 
master, and lived near the river Neda. He gained 
the affections of a Messenian woman, who dwelt 
without the walls of Eira, and used to visit her when 
her husband was on guard. One night, the husband's 
sudden return compelled him to conceal himself : a 
storm of extraordinary violence had caused the guard 
to disperse, trusting that the inclement season would 
.keep the Lacedcemonians quiet, and aware that Aristo- 

* When the Messenians were restored by Elpaminondas, the 
locality of this deposit was indicated by a dream. It was found 
to consist of a tin plate beaten thin, and folded into the shape of a 
book, upon which were engraved the riles and doctrines of the 
Eleusiniiii mjfsteries. — Paus* iv. 26. 
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menes could not go the rounds, according to his 
custom, since he was lying ill of a recent wound. 
Xhe herdsman listened to this account^ and per^ 
ceived th^t it vas a &vouTabIe opportunity for 
making his peace, and even securing reward* He 
hastened to Emperamus, his master, who was in 
command at the camp, narrated what had happened, 
and conducted the army to the assault. The way 
difficult, an4 the night terrible, but they sur-< 
mounted these impediments, and entered the town 
before the alarm was given. Taken by surprise, its 
devoted inhabitants still acted up to the reputation 
they had so deservedly acquired. Aristomenes and 
Theoclus, aware tiiat Messenia at length must fall, 
yet qoi^cealed the fulfilment of the oracle, and roused 
the courage of their comrades to desperation : evea 
the women shewed that they preferred death to cap- 
tivity, and excited the men to higher daring by the 
participation of their danger. The night passed 
without advantage to either party, but at day-break 
the raiQ poured down in still greater jury, and drove 
in the fkces of the Messenians; and the lightning 
flashing from the left, an evil omen, at once blinded 
them and depressed their spirits, while to the Spar- 
tans it came irom the right, and was welcomed as th^ 
barbinger of success. The latter too were far supe* 
rior in number ; but since they could not avail them-* 
selves of this advantage in the narrow streets, their 
general sent back a part to the ciunp to rest and re- 
fresh themselves, with orders to return in the evening, 
to relieve that division which remained. Pressed thus 
continually by fresh foes, the wretched Messenians yet 
protracted the struggle. Three days and three nights 
they maintained an unceasing fight; at the end of 
these, watching, and cold, and wet, and thirst, and 
hunger, had exhausted their strength. Then Tiieo- 
clus addressed Aristomenes : Why do we still 
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maintain this froitless labour ? The decree has gon6 
forth that Messene must fall : that which we now 8e6 

was foretold to its long since by the priestess of 
Apollo, and the fig-tree lately warned vis that the 
time was at hand. God grants to me a common end 
with my country ; it is your part to preserve the Mes-* 
senians and youn^elf.'' He rushed among the enemy, 
exclaiming, " Ye shall not rejoice in the possessions of 
the Messenians for ever !** and, sated with slaughter, 
feu surrounded by the victims of his despair. Aristo- 
menes collected the snrvivors into a close column, in 
the centre of which he placed their wives and children, 
and stationing himself with his chosen band at their 
lie ad, motioned with his spear to the enemy to allow 
them a free passage ; which the Spartans granted, 
rather than exasperate their well-tried intrepidity to 
frenzy. They found a hospitable and friendly recep- 
tion in Arcadia, the inhabitants of which supplied their 
wants, and would willingly have assigned to them a 
portion of their lands ; but the ardent spirit of Aristo- 
menes could not brook a quiet submission. Selecting 
five hundred men, the tiower ot his army, he asked 
if they were prepared to die with him in their country's 
behalf, and having received their hearty concurrence, 
proposed a scheme for surprising Sparta, and holding 
it as a pledge for their own restoration. Three hun- 
dred Arcadians volunteered to join him ; but their 
hopes were frustrated a second time by the traitor 
Aristocrates. On this occasion, howevei*, he was de« 
tected, and his former villainy being at the same time 
revealed, the Arcadians, in just anger, stoned him to 
death. The Messenians, exhorted to join in the 
punishment, looked to Aristomenes, who sat weep- 
ing, and in imitation of their beloved leader, abstained 
from sharing in a merited revenge. Tender by na*- 
tore must have been the heart of one, who, after 
hiiviujj blaiu three handled nien with his own hand, 

f2 
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could yet weep over the deserved punishment of an 
old companion in arms ; and it is pleasing to contrast 
the staunch paMotism of the Messenians, still tem- 
pered by moderation and mercy, with the savage and 
wanton cruelties acted by the polished Greeks of 
later ages. 

The Pylians and Methonaeans, who had preserved 
their navy, invited their countrymen in Arcadia to 
join them, and seek a settlement in some foreign, 
land. Aristomenes refused to accept the profiered 

command ; he would never cease, he said, to war 
against the Lacedrpmonians, and well knew that he 
.should ever be the cause of some evil to them* Hi$ 
son Gorgus, and M anticlus, son of Theoclus, sup- 
plied his place. Ere they had resolved on their 
course, Anaxilas, prince of Rhegium, sent to invite 
their co-operation in a war against the ZaucUeans, 
.promising, in case of success, to assign to them that 
wealthy city. Zancle soon fell before their joint 
efforts. Anaxilas wished to slay the male citizens, 
and reduce their families to slavery; but the Mes-* 
senians had learnt pity in the school of adversity, 
and deprecated being made the instruments of in- 
flicting upon others the miseries which they them- 
iselves deplored. Interchanging oaths of fidelity 
with the inhabitants, they dwelt in union vrith them 
in the city, to which, in memory of their beloved 
country, they gave the name of Messene, which it 
bears to this day, under the slightly altered form of 
Messina 

* We have retained this story in the text for its intrinsic 
beauty, and regret being obliged to say that it is entirely false. 
It has been s^iewn by Bentley to be inconsistent with Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and is tacitly rejected by Clinton. Zancle was 
taken by the Samians, b.c. 494, at the suggestion of Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium ^ who afterwards expelled the Samians, and 
^filling the city with men of various natioDS^ called it Messeoe, 
bping himself vf Messeniao descent. 
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Shortly after their departure, Damagetus, king of 
lalysusy in Rhodes, inquiring at Delplii where he 
should seek a wife, was directed to choose the daughter 
of the best ot the tjrecians. He hesitated ndt to flit 

on Aristomenes, and took his youngest and only un- 
married child. The warrior passed \vith her into 
Rhodes, and died soon after, ungratiiied in bis wish 
of striking another blow at Lacedsemon. He was 
honoured with a splendid monuttient, and worshipped 
ad a heto in Rhodes, and by his grateful countrymen. 

Such of the Messenians as reuuiined on the land 
were consigned to tlie miserable class of Helots, 
fiut even in this degraded state they were still a 
source of trouble to their masters ; and at last, re- 
volting, made sd obstinate a defence, that they ob- 
tained pcrniissiou to depart unarmed, and were 
settled by the Athenians at Naupactus, on the Co- 
rinthian gulf. Two centuries after their subjection, 
Epaminondas collected the scattered remnants of 
the people, and re-established them in possession of 
their country, in a new city, named Messene, built 
imder his putronag'e, on Moual llhome. Thus an- 
cient oracles were fulfil led, the tutelary deities pre- 
served their trust, and the dying prophecy of Theoclus 
was accomplished. 

The annals of the Norman conquest of England 
introduce us to a fit companion for Aristomenes, in 
respect of similarity of fortunes, as well as character. 
Hereward le Wake, a youth of noble Saxon family, 
while yet a boy, was distinguished for strength and 
turbulence of character : so rough was he in play^ 
that his hand was against every one, and every one's 
hand against him ; and so impatient of superiority, 
that if the prize of wrestling-, or their other games, 
was awarded to another, he would assert his own 
title by the cogent argument of an appeal to the 
sword* His fitth^r's love of quiet seems to havo 
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heen greater than his parental aflection, for he took 
upon himself the task of ridding the neighbourhood 

of his troublesome son, and set forth so ably his 
violences af^ainst others, and certain boyish imperti- 
nences committed against himself, that he obtained 
from Edward the Confessor an order for his banish- 
ment. Hereward went to Northumberland^ and 
thence travelling to Cornwall, Ireland, and Flanders, 
he distinguished liimself everywhere so highly for 
daring, skill in arms, and success in extricating him- 
self from the greatest dangers, that it was a doubt 
whether his courage or his good fortune were the 
more admirable. His feme, won in many a conflict, 
and confirmed even by the report of his enemies, 
was not long" in reaching England ; and so entirely 
changed the temper of father, mother, relations, and 
friends, that the worthy Abbot of Croyland, from 
whom our narrative is taken, can only account for 
the sudden conversion of so much ill will into such 
violent affection, by attributing it to the special inter- 
position of Providence. 

During his abode in Flanders, he received news of 
the Norman invasion, of his father's death, and the 
bestowal of his inheritance upon a Norman, who in- 
sulted and oppressed his widowed mother. Hasten- 
ing to avenge her, he quickly expelled the spoiler ; 
and then remembering that he was no knight himself, 
though knights were now under his command, he 
received the order from his uncle the Abbot of Peter- 
borough. For the English considered the investiture 
as a religious ceremony, and whoever underwent it, 
confessed himself, received absolution, and spent the 
eve of his consecration in prayer in ttie church. In 
the morning, after hearing mass, he offered his sword 
upon the altar ; and after the gospel had been read the 
priest blessed the weapon, and completed the ceremony 
%y laying it upon his shpuldey, thQ Noiamna, 
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who looked upon the order as exclusively militaxy, 
held in abomination this method of receiving it"^. 

A body of noble Saxons^ who, like Herewardi had 
been expelled from their inheritances, or driven by 

maltreatment into rebellion, occupied the Isle of Ely, 
a tract then environed by morasses, which now have 
almost disappeared, and admirably tilted to be a place 
of refuge from a more powerfiil, but less active enemy. 
They chose Hereward for their leader, and he justi- 
fied their preference and his own reputation by a series 
of exploits, which continued lon^ after to be ia- 
Tourite subjects of the popular ballads ; for the pre* 
servation of some of which posterity would have 
owned a much greater obligation to Ingulph, than 
•for the minute details connected with the monastery 
of Croylaud, which he has thought it more important 
to preserve. 

Upon his uncle's death the abbey of Peterborough 
was bestowed by the Conqueror upon a Norman, by 
name Thorold, to Hereward^s great displeasure. In 
conjunction with the Danes, who then infested the 

eastern coast, he resolved to disturb the temporal en- 
joyments at least of the intruder. Let the Monk of 
Peterborough tell his own melancholy history* 

" £arly in the morning of the abovementioned 
iday, came the aforesaid evil doers, with many ships f; 
but the monks and their men shut the gates, and be- 

* Ingulph. Hist. Croylaud. In later times the ceremony 
seemB to have been universally religious i — see, for example, the 
dubbing of Don Quixote. We cannot doubt, however, but that 
Ingulph knew the practice of his own times. Probably the Nor- 
mans, who«^G cnnvcrsion to Christianity was Dot of very old 
standing, still retained a flavour of heathenism. 

f It In interesting to trace the physical changes of the island ; 
the formidable swamps abovementioned are now converted into 
the richest land in England, and we doubt whether Peterborough, 
or Lincoln, then a centre of trade and commerce, be now acces- 
sible to any vessel moie dignified than a coal-barge^ or an eight- 
oared cutter. 
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stirred themselves manfiillf iti their defence from 
aboTQ, so that the battle waxed very sore at the gate 
called Bulehithe*. Then Hereward and his com-. 

rades, seeing they could by no means gain the mas- 
tery, and force entrance, set fire to the houses near 
the gate, and so made passage by burning ; also, they 
consumed all the offices of the monks^ Save the 
church and oiie house. Yet the monks met them, 
and besought Ih&t they woiild not do this evil ; but 
they listened hbt, and went armed into the church, 
and Would have carried away the g'reat crucifix, bitt 
they could not. Nevertheless, they took from its 
hekd k ^Ideti crown set with jewels, and a stool; 
also macfe of pure gold ahd jewels, flrom under itd 
feet; also two golden reliquaries, and nine made of 
silver, fttshiotted with gold and jewels, and twelve 
crosses, some made of gold, others of silver, gold, 
ktid jewels. Nor did this cotiteht them, but they 
went ti^ iiito thk toWer, and took thetice a sreai 
table made entirely of gold arid gems, and sflver, 
which the monks had hidden there, which used td 
stand before the dtar ; and they took such a quantity 
of gold and silver in articles of all sorts, books, and 
pmametits, as can iieither be told libr valued. All 
these V^re of the best quality, nor did the like of 
them remain in Englatid. Tet they said, that out of 
fealty to the church they did thus, and that the Danes 
would preserve those valuables for the use of the 
church, better than the Normans. And, indeed, 
Hereward himself was bf a monastic order, and 
therefore they put some trust in him, and he after- 
wards made oath that he had done this from good 
motives, because he thought they should conquer 
J^ing William, and themselves possess the land. 

So it came to pass that nothing that was taken 

♦ "Now (a.d. 1692,) Bulldyke Gate, on the south aide of the 
monastery.*^— -(it6£c//i'j( kscuoh Chronicle^ 
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away was ever restored^ aud the monastery, wliich 
had been so rich, was now reduced to poverty. And 
from that day nothing was ever added or restored to 

it, but its wealth continually diminished. Since 
Abbot Thorold himself not only added nothing, but 
dispersed its compact estates among his kinsmen and 
the knights that came with him 

The Abbot gave away sixty-two knights* fees 
(feoda) upon tenure of military service. Not long 
after, being naturally anxious to dislodge so for- 
midable an enemy, he summoned his friends and 
vassals to drive Uereward from the vicinity* Ivo 
Tallboys, a Norman baron, to whom the Conqueror 
had granted the district of Hoyland, or Holland, in 
Lincolnshire, still known by the latter name, entered 
the woods at the head of his troops : the Abbot, with 
other dignitaries, kept warily on the outside ; but 
while Ivo entered upon the right, Hereward darted 
round upon the left, carried off the Abbot and his 
' companions, and made them pay a ransom of three 
thousand marks. At length William in person 
brought a powerful army against him, beleaguered 
the island closely by land and water, and, at vast 
expense, proceeded to make causeways across the 
marshes, by which his position was defended. Ivo 
Tallboys was a great believer in witchcraft, and he 
prevailed upon the king to try its efficacy. As the 
causeway proceeded, therefore, a witch was kept in 
advance, in a wooden turret, to fulminate her incan- 
tations against the enemy ; but the farce soon met 
with a tragical conclusion, for Hereward, watching 
his time when the soldiers and workmen had gone 
somewhat forward, made a circuit, and by setting fire 
to the reeds upon their flank, involved soldiers, witch, 
and works, in one common ruin. But the odds 
were overwhelming, and at last the Saxons were 

* Hugo Candidas. , 
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compell^ to i^ubmit. The other chiefi, including 
feome tM itiddt noble of the land, surrendered to 

the conqueror's mercy, and suffered death, mutilation, 
or fine, according to the sense entertained by him of 
their guilt. Hereward alone, by his superior gal- 
lantry and feonduct, provided for the escape of his 
followers and himself, and was ultimately rewarded 
ibf his vafour and perseverance, by being admitted to 
favoui*, and reinstated in his paternal estates. He 
finished his days in peace, and was buried in Croy- 
land Abbey. 

But British history ofiers another character to our 
notice, ikho bears perhaps a nearer personal resem- 
blance to Aristomenes, although both his own fiite and 
the issue of the struggle in which he engaged were 
different, — ^Wallace, the earliest, the stoutest, and the 
most fondly remembered champion of Scottish inde- 
pendence: whose tiame has been preserved and 
magniiled in the recollection of his countrymen, with 
an affection not inferior to that which led the Mes- 
Fenians to pay divine honours to their departed hero, 
Tile fame of both rests chiefly upon tradition, for the 
earliest Scottish author, who gives the history of 
Wallace, Ivrote more than a century after his death, 
and the notices of his exploits in the English chroni- 
fclers are meagre and unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
therefore accurately to depict his character, or to draw 
the line minutely between truth and Action. We see 
a ibrm of commanding and colossal proportions, but 
we see it dimly, and iht features must be filled up 
firom our own im&ginations : but we tnay at least 
trace indomitable courage, constancy, and patriotism ; 
and if these lofty qualities were sometimes sullied by 
ferocity, yet, in justitication of the sympathy and 
interest which his career excites, we may plead not 
only the character of the age, and the sufferings en- 
dured by Scotland under the English yoke, but the 
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^^zacerbaiion of temper which must neceasarilf atise 
from a life of constant hardship and danger. Hunted 

continually from morass to forest, denied the enjoy-* 
meut of donitstic happiness, dependent upon his own 
rigiit hand tor the security which wa3 to be fouud 
only in the death of his pursuers, it is rather matter 
for regret, thafi for stern censure, if in the hour of 
victory the call of mercy was unheeded. And in fur- 
ther extenuation, we may add, that to control the ex- 
cesses of his followers does not seem always to have 
been in the power even when it was in the wish of their 
chief ; and that it is reasonable and consistent with 
the bitter spirit of national enmity which long pre- 
vailed, to conjecture that the blind minstrel, who is his 
principal biographer, consulted the passions and pre- 
judices of his hearers no less by exaggerating the 
deeds of vengeance acted by his hero, than his hair- 
breadth e^pes, and almost super-human might. 
. It is amusing to note how party spirit has biassed 
the view taken of his origin and motives. The Eng- 
lish writers s])edk of him slightingly, without notice 
of the extraordinary qualities ascribed to him, as a 
common robber, who having by degrees collected 
round him a large band of desperate men, was em- 
boldened to attack and plunder the suite of Ormesby, 
chief justiciary of Scotland. Compare this with tlie 
account given by Bower*, in whose eyes, it is but fair 
to say, the having fought stoutly in defence of Scotland 
was cloak enough to cover a multitude of offences* 

^*In the same year (1297) that famous warrior 
William Wallace, the hammer and the scourge of 
tlie English, son of a noble knight of i\\e same name, 
lifted up his head ; and when he saw the atiiiction of 
his nation, and the gpods of tlie Scots delivered into 
the hands of their enemies, his heart pined and was 

♦ Bower continued the Scotichronicon of ForUuQ, The whoW 
wufk id usuailv quoted uuder the icLlUf ucuue* 
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sore afflicted. For he was tall of stature, ^gantic 

iti body, of calm aspect, and cheerful countenance, 
broad shouldered, big boned, proportionately corpu- 
lent, pleasant, yet stern to behold, thick loined, pow- 
erful of limb, a most stout champion, and very strong 
and well knit in all his joints. Moreover the Most 
High had so distinguished him by a certain prepos* 
sessing mirthftilness, had so graced with some 
heavenly gift both his deeds and words, that hy his 
mere aspect he disposed the hearts of all true Scots 
to love him. And no wonder, for he was most 
generous, in judgment most just^ in ministering 
comfort most patient, in coundl most wise, in suffer- 
ance most enduring, in speech most eloquent : above 
all things hostile to lies and falsehood, and abhorrent 
of treachery : wherefore tlie Lord was with him, 
through whom he was in all things prosperous, vene^ 
rating the church, revering churchmen, supporting 
the poor and widowed, cherishing orphans, raising 
the oppressed, lying in wait for thieves and robbers, 
and without reward inflicting deserved punishment 
upon them." 

The following extract comprises such particulars 
of his early career, as seem entitled to historical 

credit. "At this time (1297) and out of this middle 
class of the lesser barons, arose an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who was at first driven into the field by in- 
tolerable injury and despair, and who in a short 
period of time, in the reconquest of his native coun- 
try, developed a character which may without ex- 
aggeration be termed heroic. This was William 
Wallace, or Walays, the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, of Eliersley near Paisley, a simple knight, 
whose family was ancient, but neither rich nor noble* 
In those days bodily strength and knightly prowess^ 
were of the highest consequence in commanding re- 
spect and ensui'ing success, Wallace had an iron 
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ftaine* His make, as he ^rew up to manhood, ap- 
proached almost to the gigantic, and his personal 

strength was superior to the common run of even 
the strongest nieu. His passions were hasty and 
violent ; a strong hatred to the £ngUsh» who now 
insolently lorded it over Scotland, began to shew 
itself at a very early period of his life ; and this aver- 
sion was fostered in the youth by an uncle, a priest, 
who, deploring the calamities of his country, was 
never weary of extolling the sweets of liberty and Uie 
miseries of dependence. 

The intrepid temper of Wallace appears first to 
have shewn itself in a quarrel with one of the English 
ofhcers, who insulted him. Provt)ked by his taunts, 
Wallace, reckless of the consequences, stabbed him 
with his dagger, and slew him on the S])ot. The 
consequence of this was to him the same as to many 
others, who at this time preferred a life of dangerous 
freedom to the indulgence and security of submis- 
sion. He was proclaimed a traitor, banished his 
home, and driven to seek his safety in the wilds and 
fastnesses of iiis country. It was here that he col- 
lected by degrees a little band, composed at first of a 
few brave men of desperate fortunes, who had for- 
sworn their vassalage to their lords, and refused 
submission to Edward, and who at first carried on 
that predatory warfare against the English, to which 
they were impelled, as well by the desire of plunder, 
and the necessity of subsistence, as by the love of 
liberty. These men chose Wallace for their chief. 
Superior rank, for as yet none of the nobility or 
barons had joined them, his unconnnon courage and 
personal strength, and his unconquerable thirst of 
vengeance against the English, naturally iutluenced 
their choice, and the result proved how well it had 
fikllen. His plans were laid vnth so much judgment, 
that in his first attacks against straggling parties of 

o 
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the English, he was generally snccessfiil ; and iftxa^ 
prised by unexpected numbers, his superior strength 
and bravery, and the noble ardour with which he 
inspired his followers, enabled them to overpower 
every effort which was made against them. 

''To him these early and desultory excursions 
against the enemy were highly useftd ; as he became 
acquainted with the strongest passes of his country, 
and acquired habits ol command over men of fierce 
and turbulent spirits. To them the advantage was 
reciprocal, tor they began gradually to feel an un^ 
doubting confidence in their leader; they were 
accustomed to rapid marches, to endure fttigue and 
privation, to be on their guard against surprise, to 
feel the effects of discipline and obedience, and by 
the successes which these ensured, to regard with 
contempt the nation by whom they had allowed 
themselves to be overcome. 

"The consequences of these partial advantages 
over the enemy were soon seen. At first few had 
dared to unite themselves to so desperate a band. 
But confidence came with success, and numbers 
flocked to the standard of revolt. The continued 
oppressions of the English, the desire of revenge, 
and even the romantic and perilous nature of the 
undertaking recruited the ranks of Wallace, and he 
was soon at the head of a g^eat body of Scottish 
exiles 

About this time he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas at the head of all bis vassals. A series of 
brilliant successes followed the union of their little 
armies: and such was the effect produced on the 
public mind, that when their united strength broke in 
upon the West of Scotland, they were joined by some 
of the most powerful of the Scottish nobles : among 
whom we find the Steward of Scotland, Sir Andrew 

* Tytler^ History ol Scotlaad. vol, 
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Moray of Bothwell, his bi^other, and Wishart, Bishop 

of Glasgow. 

Such is the outset of Wallace's career, so far as it 
is matter of authentic liistory. His biographer, Blind 
Harry, carries him through a great number of adven- 
tures before this period ; but they possess so little of 
interest or poetical merit, and are written in such 
antiquated language, that the reader would ])rt)bably 
derive little pleasure from them. They consi^i chielly 
of rencontres with the English soldiery ; enterprising 
attacks upon the strong-holds scattered throughout 
Scotland, and the various events of a desultory and 
almost predatory warfare, in ail which his knightly 
prowess and sagacity are lepresenttd as coinpeiisating 
for inferiority in numbers, and as extricating his lul- 
lowers and himself even in the extremity of danger. 
The following specimens will probably be suflicent. 

The first relates to the surprisal of Dunbarton 
Castle. Wallace, entering the town, found the captain 
and part of his garrison drinking, and bragginii' of 
what they would do if the rebel leader and his men 
were within reach. 

When Wallace heard the Southron made sic dihj 
He garreii all bide, and him alanc went in ; 
The lave (1) reniaiiied, to hear of their tilhans(2). 
He saluit ihem with sturdy countenance. 
^ Fellows/ he saidj ' sen I come last fra hame 
In travail I was bur land^ and uucouih fame* 
Fra south Irdatid I come in this couiitreej 
*11^e new conqbest of Scotland for to see* 
Part of };our drink, or some good would I have.* 
The captain then a shrewish answer him gave ^ 
'Thou seennest a Scot unlikely, us to spyj 
Thou may be aoe of Wallace company. 
Contrar our king be is risen again. 
The land of Fife he has rademyt in playne (3). 

(1) Eefflainder* (2) Tidings^ .(3) Recovered eatirely. 
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Thou sail here bide, while we wit how it be; 

Be thou of his, thou sail be hanged on high.* 

Wallace then thought it was no time to stand. 

His noble 8word be grippit soon in hand ; 

Athwart his &ce drew that captain in tenei (1) 

Strake all away that stood abowne his ejne ; ^ 

Ane othir braithly in the breast he bare, 

Baith brawn and bayn (2), the burly blade through share f 

The lave rushed up to Wallace in ^Tcat ire j 

The third he felled full fiercely in the lire. 

Stenyn of Ireland and Kerle, in that thrang, 

Kepyt na cherge, but entred them amang; 

And othir more that to the door can press : 

While they saw him, there could no man them cess (3), 

The Southron men full soon were brought to dead. 

The following extract is of a more romantic cha- 
racter. Wallace being closely pursued by the English, 

had, ill a mingled fit of anger and suspicion, struck 
off the head of one of his followers, by name 
Fawdoun. At night, when he and his men had taken 
refuge in a tower, they heard a horn blown at hand. 
Two of them went out to see what the cause might 
be; they did not return, and the horn was again 
heard louder than before. Two more were sent, and 
80, till Wallace was left alone. 

When he alane Wallace was lea?it there, 

The avvfuil blast abounded mickle mair. 
Then trowed he they had his lodging seen 5 
His sword he drew, of noble metal keen, 
Syne (4) forth he went whereat he heard the born. 
Without the door Fawdoun was them befonii 
As till his sight} bis awn head in his band. 
A cross he made, when he saw htm so stand. 
At Wallace in the head he swaket (5) there; 
And he in haste soon hynt ((ij it by the hair, 

(1) Id anger. (2) Bone. (3) Stop. 

(4) Then. (5) Cast forciWy. (6) Caughu 
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iynh Again at hitn ha eoath (I) it eM | 
tntll his h«Atrl he g^reatly was aghast. 

Right well he trowed that was no sprite of man. 

It was some devil, that sic malice iip^nn. 

He wist no waill (2) there longer tor to byde. 

Up through the hall thus wight Wallace can gUdei 

Till a close stiir t the boards rave in twain. 

Fiftelin foot large he lap out of that inn. (3) 

Up th^ water suddenly he couth fare $ 

Again he blent (4) what perancu he saw there. 

Him thought he saw Fawdoun, that hugiy sirj 

That haill hall he had set in a fire ; 

A great rafter he had intiU his hand. 

Wallace aa then no longer would he stand. 

Of his gude men full great merveill had be^ 

How they were lost through his fell fantasy. 

iii the spring of 1297 his career of victory was 
cheeked at Irvine^ by the disseiusions and desertioli of 
Ms army * but the cloUd soon passed away, for in the 

aiitinnii we find him ^ngti^ffed in the siegfe of Diuulee, 
from whitih he was recalled by the a])|)roach of the 
English, under the command of Warenne, Earl ot* 
Silrrey. Wall&ce determined to await the enemy 
OA the banks of the Forth^ near Stirling, where the 
river eohid be crossed only by a narrow and incon- 
venient bridge, that scarce admitted the passage of 
two horsemen togetlier. The Scottish army consisted 
of forty thousand foot, and one hundred and eighty 
hone ; the fingiiish of fifty thousand foot, and one 
thouMid horefe. 

Surrey was probably aware of the strong position 
occupied by the Scots, and the danger of passing the 
bridge in tace of the enemy, for he despatched 
two firiam to propose terms to Wallace. ''That 
robber,** !^ys Hemingford, " reptied, ' Tell your fel- 

(1) Conlf?. (2) Knew of no advantage. 

(B) Abiding pla^e^ C^) Glanced. 

a i 
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lows, that we come not hither for the benefit of peace, 
but are prepared for battle, to avenge and to free 
our kingdom. Let them, therefore, come up when 
they will, and they shall find us ready to meet them 
beard to beard/ And when these tidings came to 
our men, they that were hot-headed said, * Let us 
go up against them, for these are but threats/ But 
the wiser part added, *We may not yet advance, 
until we have well reflected what counsel to pursue/ 
Then said that stout knight, Sir Richard Lund y, who 
had surrendered to us at Irvine *, * My lords, if it 
shall be that we ascend the bridge, we are dead men. 
For we can only pass by two and two, and the enemy 
are on our flank, and when they please, will form in 
line and charge us. But not for off there is a ford 
where sixty men can cross at once. Now then 
give me five hundred horse and a small body of 
foot; and we will make a circuit in the enemy's 
rear, and overthrow him : and meanwhile you, Lord 
Earl, and your company will pass the bridge in 
safety/ But they would not abide by his good 
counsel, saying that it was unsafe to separate. So 
being divided in opinion, some cried out to pass the 
bridge, others the contrary. Among whom Cressing- 
ham, the king's treasurer, a proud man and a child 
of perdition, said, * It is not well, my Lord Earl, to 
put off this matter farther, and to spend the king s 
money in vain. Rather let us march up, and do our 
devoir as we are bound.' The earl therefore, being 
moved by his words, gave orders that they should pass 
the bridge. A strange thing was it, and very direfiil 
in its issue, that so many, and such wise men, 
who knew the enemy to be at hand, should venture 
on a narrow bridge, which two horsemen could hardly 
pass abreast. So that, as some said, who were in 
that battle, if they had filed over without bar or bin- 

* A town in Ayrshire, where many of the insurgents had sub* 
milted a sbwt time before. 
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tlrance from break of day till eleveu o'clock, still a 
• large part of the rear would have remained behind. 
Neither was there a fitter place in all Scotland to 
deliver over the English to the Scots, or the many 

into the hands of the lew. The banners of the king 
and earl passed over, and among the first thut most 
valiant knight» Sir MarmadukeTwenge. And when 
the enemy saw that as many as they thought to over- 
throw, had crossed, they ran down the hill, and 
blocked up the bridge-end with their spearmen ; so 
that from thenceforth there was neither passage nor 
return, but in the attempt many were east over the 
bridge and drowned. As the Scots came down from 
the m<mntain, Sir Marmaduke said, ^ Is it not time, 
my brethren, to charge them?' And they assented, 
and spurred their horses : and in the shock some of 
the Scots horsemen fell, and the others, to a man, ran 
away. As our men pursued the tugitives, one said to 
Sir Marmaduke, ^ Sir, we are betrayed, for our com- 
rades do not follow, and the banners of the king and 
earl are not to be seen/ Then looking back, they saw 
that many of our men, and among them tlie standard- 
bearers, had fallen, and said, ' Our way to the bridge 
is cut off, and we are barred trem our triends : it is 
better to make trial of the water, if it be that we may 
pass it, than to plunge into the columns of the enemy, 
and Ml to no purpose. It is difficult, yea, impossible, 
for us to pass through the midst of tlie Scots.' Then 
replied that valiant knig'ht. Sir Marmaduke, ' Surely, 
my dear friends, it shall never be said of me, that 1 
drowned myself for nothing. Do not ye so either, 
but follow me, and I will clear a passage through 
them even to the bridge.' Then spurring his charger, 
he plunged among the enemy, and dealing blows on 
either side, passed unhurt through the throng, and 
laid open a wide path for his followers. For he was 
tall, and stout of body. And as he fought thus 
valiantly, his nephew, who was woundedi his horses 
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beingf slain, shouted after him, * Sir, save me.' He 
repHed, *Get up behind me.' — 'I cannot,' he an- 
swered, 'for my strenp^h is s^one.' Presently his 
comrade, an esquire of the same Sir Marmaduke, 
came up, and descendincr from his horse, he placed 
the young man on it, and said to his master, ' Sir, go 
where you will, I follow ;' and he followed him to 
the bridge, so that both were preserv^ed. All who re- 
mained, to the number of one hundred horsemen, 
and five thousand foot, perished, except a few who 
swam the river. One knight, also, with much diffi- 
culty, passed the water upon his barded horse 

The Earl of Surrey quitted the field as soon as hie 
was rejoined by TNvenge, gi\ing orders for the de- 
struction of the bridge. The Scots, therefore, did 
not cross to pursue their success : but notw ithstanding, 
quantities of plunder fell into their hands, and the 
decisive nature of the deteat is evident from the conse- 
quences which attended it. In the words of Knighton, 
'* This awfiil beginning of hostilities roused the spirit 
of Scotland, and sunk the hearts of the English." 
In a short time not a fortress of Scotland remained 
in Edward's possession. The castles of Edinburgh 
and Roxburgh were dismantled, and Berwick being 
abandoned by the English upon the advance of the 
Scots, was occupied by Wallace, who resolved on an 
immediate expedition into England, with the view of 
providing sustenance for his troops, and lightening 
the horrors of famine, which now fell severely upon 
Scotland. 

" After that ill-omened beginning," Hemingford 
continues, " the Scots were animated, and the hearts 
of the English troubled. Wallace overran and devas- 
tate *i^<»^whole of Northumberland. In that time 

God ceased to be heard in all monas- 
urches from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 

!^ Hist. Edw. I., ed. HearnC; p, 126-9. Barded 
tS well as his rider, 
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Carlisle. For all monks, canons, and other priests, 
with all the commons, fled before the face of the 
Scots/' Turning then westward, he passed Carlisle, 
which refused to surrender, ravan^ed Cumberland, and 
was advancing- into Durham, when his progress was 
stopped by the winter's setting in with unusual seve- 
rity : a deliverance ascribed to the miraculous assist-- 
ance of Cuthbert, the patron saint of the diocese. 
" Returning to Hexham, where stood a weaUhy mo- 
nastery, which the Scots had plundered on their ad- 
vance, three canons of that house, who, having no 
fear of death, had just returned, fled into an oratory 
which they had rebuilt, that, if it were the Divine will, 
they might there be offer^ as a sacrifice of sweet 
savour. Presently the sj^earmen came in, and shook 
their lances over them, sayin^i;, * Shew us the trea- 
sures of your church, or ye shall instantly die/ One 
of them replied, ' It is not long since you and your 
people carried ofi^ our property, as if it had been your 
own, and you know where you have placed it. Since 
then we have sought out a tew thhigs, as you now 
see/ Meanwhile Wallace appeared and rebuked his 
men, and bid them give way, and asked one of the 
monks to celebrate mass, which was done. And 
at the moment of elevating the host, Wallace went 
forth to lay aside his armour; and tlien, when the 
priest was about to take the holy saerument, the 
Scots gathered round him, to snatch away the cup. 
And after Wallace had washed his hands, and re- 
turned from the sacristy to the altar, he found the 
chalice and the napkins, and other ornaments of the 
altar, carried off ; even the book in which the mass 
had been begun, was gone. And while the priest was 
hesitating what he should do, Wallace returned, and 
seeing what had passed, he gave order that those 
sacrilegious men should be sought out, and put to 
death. But they were not found, inasmuch as they 
were not sought for in eaiuest. And he said to the 
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canons* • Go not away from me, but keep near me, 
as you value your safety. For this people is iU-dis^ 
posed, and may neither be excused nor punished*/* 

Soon after his return from this expedition, he was 
elected governor of Scotland, and his measures in 
this high office appear to have been judicious and 
temperate. But the haughty barons could not bear 
the superiority of one whose only claim was in his 
merit, and thus division was sown in the Scottish 
councils at the time when unanimity was more than 
ever needed. In the summer of i29S Edward himself 
invaded Scotland at the head of a powerful army. 
The plan adopted by Wallace upon this occasion was 
the same as that which was afterwards so successfully 
executed by Bruce. He avoided a general battle, 
which, with an army far inferior to the English, must 
have been fought to a disadvantage, — he fell back 
slowly before the enlemy, leaving some garrisons in 
the most important castles, driving off all supplies, 
wasting the country through which the English were 
to march, and waiting till the scarcity of provisions 
compelled them to retreat, and gave him a favourable 
opportunity of breaking down upon them with Ml 
leffectt* 

* Hcmingford, Hist. Edw. I., ed. Hearne, p. 13 1. 

f His system of war is embodied in some monkish Latin verses 
called **The Bruce's restament," of which the following U aa 
old Scottish translation. 

On flit suld be all Scottis weirp. 

Be hyU and moss lhaiinself to weire, 

Lat wod for wallis be s bow, and spier. 

And battle-axe, their fecbtinr geftr. » 

That ennymeis do tlmim na dreire 

In strait placis gar keip all stoire. 

And btmen the plasen iaod thaim befoira, 

Thanan sail they pass away in haist 

Quhen that thai find nothing hot waist; 

With wyles and wakenen of the nycht. 

And mektl noyse maid on hycht; 

Thanen shall thai turnen with gret affral 

As thai were dm^lr \v'}\h swerd awfty* 

This is the ronn.saii and intent 

Pf gud Xlob^t'6.tet)tf^ffleitr* 
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They advanced unopposed, therefore, but found an 
inhospitable desert; and Edward, unable to replace 
his exhausted stores, was at length compelled to issue 
orders for a retreat to Edinburgh, hoping to meet his 
fleet at Leith, and then to recommence oilensive 
warfare. At this critical juncture, when the military 
skill and wisdom of the dispositions made by Wal« 
lace became apparent, and when the moment to 
harass and destroy the invading army in its retreat 
had arrived, the treachery of her nobles again betrayed 
Scotland to the enemy. Two Scottish lords, Patrick, 
Earl of Dunbar, and the Earl of A nous, at day-break 
privately sought the quarters of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and informed him tliat the Scots were en^ 
camped not far off in the forest of Falkirk. The Scot* 
tish earls, who dreaded the resentment of Edward, 
on account of their late renunciation of allegiance, 
did not venture to seek the king in person. They 
sent their intelligence by a page, and added, that 
having heard of his projected retreat, it was the in^ 
tention of Wallace to surprise him by a night attack. 
Edward, on hearing this Avclcome news, could not 
conceal his joy. " Thanks be to Gorl, ' he exclaimed, 

who hitherto hath ext;'icated me iirom every danger. 
They shall not need to follow me, since I shall forth* 
with go and meet them^.** 

The consequence of this treachery was the fatal 
battle of Falkirk, in which the Scots were totally de- 
feated, with vast slaup;htei , owing to the jealousy and 
dissensions of the nobility ; and Wallace, finding his 
own exertions thwarted, resigned his office. 

Beside the watyre of Forth, he 
Forsook Wardane ever to be. 
For lever (1) he had to lyve simply 
Na under sic doubt in Seir^niory. 
Na the leal comonys of Scotiand 
He wold not had peryst under his hand. 
* Ty tier, vol. i* (1) Rather, 
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* " Of his good deeds, and manhood 

Gret Gestis^ I hard say, are made. 
But sa roony I trow not 
As he intil hys dayia wroucht« 
Wba all his Dedis of price wald dyte 
Him worlhyd a gret Book to wryte 
And all thae to wryte in here 
1 want both wy t and good Laysere 

For several years after this, we do not meet with 
his name in the records of authentic history. The 

blind minstrel trans])c>rts him to France during' this 
period, where he goes tinou'^h many adventures, and, 
among others, kills a lion in single combat. But we 
must hasten to the closing scene of his life. After 
Edward had overrun and subjected the whole 
country in ISOd, all others who had distini>uished 
themselves in the war were admitted to pardon, 
upon terms more or less hard. "As for William 
Wallace/' says the deed, "it is covenanted, that if 
he thinks proper to surrender himself^ it must be un- 
conditionally to the will and mercy of our lord the 
king." To accept such terms, was to deliver him- 
self over to death ; he therefore betook himsalf to the 
woods and mouutains, and lived upon plunder. 

It is amusing to trace the effects of national par- 
tiality in the contradictory accounts of the Scottish 
and English historians. Bower tells us that Wallace's 
fiiends endeavoured to induce liim to submit, upon 
the same terms as themselves; and that Edward 
was so anxious upon this head, that he uiiered, not 
only personal security, but an earldom, with ample 
domains, to be selected by himself, either in Scotland 
or England, as the price of his allegiance. But 
Wallace answered, that if every other Scot should 
submit, still he and his companions would stand 
up for the fieedom of the kingdom; and never, as 
they hoped for God's favour, obey any one except 

• Wyutown, VIII. XV, V, 6b» 
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iheir monarch or his deputy. Langtoft, on the other 
hand, says, that the Scottish hero offered to surrender 
upon assurance of safety in life, limb, and estate ; 
but Edward's anger was so hot a^inst him^ that he 
burst into a fury at the bare proposition. 

When they brought that tiding, Edward was full grim, 
And betaught him the fende (1), ais his trayloure in load. 
And ever-ilkon his fretide, that him susteyoed, or fond. 
Three hundred niarke he hette unto his warisoun (2)^ 
That with him !io met, or bring hU hede to toun. 
Now flies William Wallis, of pes nought he spedis(3), 
la mores and in mareis with robberie him fedis. 

• •••«•••• 
Ah Jhcsu whan thou wiU| how rightwis is thi mcdc : 
That of the wrong has gilt, the endyng may he drede. 
William Waleis is nomen (4), that mai$ter was of theves. 
Tiding to the kyng is comen, that robberie mischeves (5). 
Sir Jon of Menetest sewed Williain so nchi (6), 
He took hirti whan he wend lest (7). on nyght hislemman by. 
That was thought treson of Jak Short his man, 
He was the cncheson (8), that Sir Jon so him nam (9). 
Jak*s brother had he slayn, the Waleis that is'«aid, 
The more Jak was fayn to do William that braid (10). 
Seleouthly (1 1 ) he endis, the man that is fals, 
If he trest on his frends, they begile him als. 
Begiled Williaii!, Liken is, and bondon. 
To Inglond with him tnei came, and led him to London. 
The first dome he faoged (12), for treson was he drawen. 
For robberie was he hanged, and for he had men slaweu^ 
And for he had brent abbeis, and men of religion 
Eft (13 j from the galweis quick (14) tbei let him doun, 

(1) Consigned him to the devil as a traitor. 
(2) Promised for his reward. (3) Fails in obtaining peace. 
(4) Taken. (5) Has ill luck. 

(6) Menteith followed so nigh. (7) Least expected. 

(8) Occasion. (9) Nimmed, taken. (10) Office. 

(11) Strangely. (12) Sentence he received. 

(13) Afterwards. (14) Aii?e. 

u 
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And bottweld liim all hote(15)f and brent them n th« fire. 
His hede than of smote, 8wilk(16) was WUUamH hire; 
And for he had mayntend the werre at hia mj^hif 

On lordship lended Lhore (17) he had no right, 

And stroied thore be knew, in felc stede 8ers(18)« 

His body thei hewed on four quarters, 

To hang in four tounes, to mene (19) of his maners. 

In stede of Gonfaynonnes (20) and of his baners. 

At London is his heved, hia quarters ere leved (21)| in 

Scotland fspred, 
To wirschip tlier isles (22), and lere of his wiles, how well 

that he sped. 

It is not to drede, traytonr sail spede (23), als he is worthi. 
His lif sail be tyne, and die thorgh pyne, withouten roerci. 
Thus may men here, a lad for to lere, to biggen in pays (Si4). 
It fallis in his eye, that bewes over high, with the Walays* 

Langiofl'$ Chronicle o/Edw, L 

''The day after his arrival at London, he was 
brought on horseback to Westminster, the mayor, 
sheriffs and aldermen, and many others, both on 
foot and horseback, accompanying him ; and in the 

greate hall at Westminster, he being placed upon the 
south bench, crowned with laurel, for that he had 
said in times past, that be ought to bear a crowne in 
that Hall, (as it was commonly reported) and being 
appeached for a traytor by Sir Peter Mallorioi the 
king*s justice, hee answered, that he never was 
traytor to the king of England, but for other things 
whereof he was accused, he confessed them, and was 
after headed and quartered^/' 

His head was set up at London, his quarters were 

(15) Embowelled him while warm. (16) Such* 

(17) Seized there. 
(18) Destroyed where. In many different places. 
(19) In memory. (20) Standards. 

(21) Head. Were left (P) (22) P 

(23) 1l is not to be feared a traitor shall succeed. 
(24) A lad learn (P) to build m peace. 

« Slow, Edw. I. 
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sent to Newcastle, iicrwick, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
But Edward reaped no advantage from this act of 
cruelty and injustice, except the gratification of his 
implacable temper. If intimidation was his object, it 
failed, as was to be expected in the case of a high 
spirited people : and the only effect of raising- these 
ghabtly trophies, was to inspire a deeper hatred of 
the tyrant who commanded them, and of the trea** 
eherous minister of his revenge. The latter long eour 
iinued to be an object of especial hatred to the 
Scottish nation ; and is condemned tu shame iu its tra- 
ditional literature under the fitting title of the false 
Menteith." 

Here, it might be supposed, history must end, and 
the ultimate destiny of the oppressor and oppressed, 
the tyrant and his victim, remain a mystery until the 
time when all thine^s shall be brought to light. But 
the patriotic chrunicler belbre quoted, who probably 
could not bear that the last scene of bis hero should 
be one of suifering and degradation, undertakes to 
enlighten our curiosity on this subject We read in 
the continuation of Fordun by Bower, that, according 
to the testimony of many credible Englishmen, '* an 
holy hermit, being rapt in the spirit, saw innumerable 
souls delivered from ])urgatory marshalling the way* 
while the spirit of Wallace was conducted to heaven 
by angels, in reward of his inflexible patriotism. To 
wiioni the ])roverb may be applied, •The memory of 
the just with praise, and the name of the wicked 
stinketh.'^' 

Soon after, be proceeds to illustrate the latter 
clause of the proverb. When Edward died upon his 

march to Scotland, an English knight. Bannister by 
name, upon the night of his decease, saw in a trance 
his lord the king, surrounded by a multitude of devils, 
who were mockiug him with much laughter, and 
fiaying, 

h2 
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Kn rex Ktlwardus, debacchaDs ut leopariius! 
Glim dum vixil popuium Dei nialeflixit. 
Nobis \ talis c omes \h\<, rare -^odalis, 
Quo coiuJcmncris, ut daeinonlbui socieris, 
Te sequimur veto prorsus torpore reinoto*. 

Meanwhile they drove him on with whips and scor- 
pions. ** Let us sing, they said, the canticle of 

death, beseeming this wicked soul ; because she is 
the datij^^hter of death, and food of fire unquenchable; 
the friend of darkness, and enemy of light." And 
then they repeated. En rex, &c. 

While thus tormented by the evil spirits, he 
turned, said the knight, his trembling and bloodless 
visage towards me, as if to implore the aid which I 
was nsed to minister to him. But when voice and 
sense both deserted me, he cast upon me such a 
dreadful look, that while I hve and remember it I 
can never more be cheerfiil. With that, he was in a 
moment swallowed up into the infernal pit, exclaiming 
in a doleful voice, 

Heu cur peccavi ? fatlor quia non betie caTi. 
Heu cur peccavi ? perit et nihil est quod amavi* 
Heu cur peccnvi P video, quia littus aravi, 
Cum sudore gravi mihimet tormenU paravi f . 

Bannister was so terrified by this vision, that he 
forsook the world and its vanides, and, for the im- 
provement of his life and conversation, spent his 
latter days in solitude |. 

* It is impossible in Kn^li^h to <iive (he odd eftect of the leonine 
rhymes. Tbe oieauiu^ ot lUese rude iiue^i may be as rudely given 
thus: 

Behold the proud and cxael Viug. who like a leopard dread, 
la life the |»eople of the Lonl did put ia wueful >tead: 
For which, good friend, along with na nillo plaeeof woc^ 
Where friends and derib conpaaj, rigM menrUf jroa gqw 

Why dul I sin. wvf, wix* is nie ? and tool? no heeil or tboOgbtk 
Why did I >in, woe, woe is iiie ? ;iU that I loved is nou^U 
Why did 1 Mu, woe, woe is luer my seed apoa the shore 
I amd wtik toU and aimt, t« nap of paiaa as eBd!«»a atoctw 

J Lib. .\u. 13. 
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Scotland did not long languish in want of a de- 
liverer. The place of Wallace was quickly filled up 

by one scarce his inferior in knightly renown, or in 
the affections of his countrymen. Were it not for the 
len^h of this article, we should willingly narrate some 
of the exploits and hair-breadth escapes which pm- 
cured for Robert Bruce, even among the English, 
the reputation of beings the third best knight in 
Europe; but we must hasten to conclude with the 
panegyric of the affectionate Bower. 

There is no living man who is able to narrate 
the story of those complicated misfortunes, which 
befeU him in the commencement of this war ; his fin^- 
quent perils, his retreats, the care and weariness, the 
hung-er and thirst, the watcliiiig* and fasting, the cold 
and nakedness, to which he exposed his person, the 
eidle into which he was driven, the snares and am- 
bushes which be escaped, the seizure, imprisonmeoti 
execution, and utter destruction of his dearest friends 
and relatives. And if, in addidou to these almost 
innumerable and untoward events which he ever 
bore with a cheerfld and uneonquered spirit, any 
man should undertake to describe his individual con- 
flicts and personal succ^ses, those courageous and 
single-handed combats in which, by the favour of 
God, and his own great strength and courage, he 
would often penetrate into the thickest of the enemy, 
^^now becoming the assailant, and cutting down all 
who opposed hUn; at another time, acting on the 
defensive, and evincing equal talents in escaping 
from what seemed inevitable death ; — if any writer 
shall do this, he will prove, if I am not mistaken, 
that he liad no equal in his own time, either in 
knightly iHrowes3| or in strength and vigour of 
body*/' 

* lib. xii* 9. 
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Chapter IIL 

Treattnent of Prisoners of War^itms— Homan Triamphs— Sapo? and 
Valerian— Imprisonment of Bajaxet— His treatment of the Maivhal 

Boucicaut, and his Companions — Changes produced hj the advance of 
Civilization — ^Effect of Feudal I nstitations— Anecdote from Froissart — 
Conduct of tlie Black Prince towards the Constable Da Gueselin. and 
the King of France. 

The wealth of Croesus is proverbial, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune have been a favourite subject for 
moralists in all ages. In Mitford's History of Greece, 
as well as in that published in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, all notice of them is confined to the 
simple statement, that he was conquered by Cyrus. 
The circumstances of his treatment, however, as they 
are related by Herodotus, are curious ; and we pro- 
pose, therefore, to translate them literally from that 
author, leaving it to the reader's discretion to reject 
whatever is evidently fabulous. 

It is well known that he was induced to make war 
upon Cyrus by an ambiguous response of the Del- 
phic oracle, which predicted to him, that if he made 
war upon the Persians, he would destroy a great 
empire.' ' The oracle was a very safe one. Croesus 
understood it, that the Persian empire would be 
destroyed : but the credit of the god was equally 
supported by the event which really took place, the 
defeat of Croesus, and the destruction of his king- 
dom. Upon his defeat he took refuge in Sardis, 
which was besieged, and ultimately stormed. " So 
the Persians captured Sardis, and took Croesus alive, 
after he had reigned fourteen years; and led him 
before Cyrus, who caused a mighty funeral pile to be 
built, upon which he set Croesus, in fetters, and with 
him fourteen Lydian youths ; whether it were in his 
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mind to offer them to some deity as the first-fruits 
of his conquest, or with intention to perform some 
Yow, or because he had heard of Crcesus's piety, and 
therefore set him upon tlie pile, that he ini{?ht know 
whether any p^od would deliver him from being burnt 
aUve. Uowbeit, he did so : but while Croesus stood 
upon the pile, it struck him, even in this extremity of 
evil, that Solon was inspired, when he said that no 
man ought to be called happy while he was yet alive*. 
And when this thought occurred to him, after being 
long silent, he thrice repeated with groans tlie name of 
Solon. Cyrus heard him, and bade the interpreters 
ask who this Solon, whom he invoked, might be ; an4 
they drew near, and did so. But Croesus spoke not 
for some time, and replied at length, when he was 
compelled, * One whom I would rather than much 
wealth, were introduced to the conversation of all 
monarchs.' But as he spoke unintelligibly to them, 
they again asked what he meant; and when they 
became urgent and troublesome he related at length 
huw Solon, au Athenian, came to him, ami having 
beheld all his treasures, set them at nought, having 
spoken to such purpose that all things had happened 
according to his words, which yet bore no especial 
reference to himself more than to the rest of man- 
kind, particularly to those who trusted in their own 
good fortune. So by the time Croesus had given this 
account, the pile being lighted, the outside of it was 
in iiames. A nd when Cyrus heard from the inter- 
preters what Crcesus said, he repented, and reflected, 
that he, being but a man himself, was casting another 
alive into the flames who formerly had been no whit 

♦ In the celebrated interview between Solon and Cra'sus, the 
sage first offended the king by questioning the power of woallh to 
produce happiness, and concluded by reading him a long moral 
lessoTt, to the purport, that since no man knew \\]y,it the morrow 
might produce, no man could be called happy until present pros* 
perity was crowoed by a happy death* 
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inftrior to himaelf in prosperity: and being alio 
in dread of divine vengeance^ and considering that 

nothing human is unchangeable, he ordered the 
fire to be forthwith extinguished, and Croesus, 
witli his companions, to be taken down : but his 
oiBcers, with aii their endeavours, were unable to 
master it. Then Croesus^ as the Lydians say, dis^ 
covering that Cyms had changed his purpose, when 
he saw that all were endeavouring, and yet were 
unable to quench the fire, called loudly upon Apollo, 
intreating the god, if that he ever had offered any ac- 
ceptable gifts, now to stand by, and deliver him from 
the present evil. And as he called upon the god in 
tears, suddenly clouds collected in the serene sky, and 
the storm broke down, and a torrent of rain fell and 
extinguished the fire. Cyrus, therefore, being by 
these means instructed that Crocus was a good 
man, and beloved by the gods, inquired of him whm 
he was come down from the pile, ^ Cnssus, who per- 
suaded you to invade my kingdom, and thus become 
an enemy instead oi a friend?* And he said, ' O king, 
I have done thus to further your good, and my own 
evil &te : but the god of the Grecians, who puffed 
me up to war, has been the author of these events. 
For no man is so witless as to choose war instead of 
peace, when, in the one, fathers bury their sons, and in 
the other, sons their fathers. But it was the })leasurB 
of the gods that these tilings should turn out thus.' 

Thus spoke Croesus, and Cyrus released him, 
and kept him near Us person^ and thenceforth treOsd 
him Mrith much respect 

The evident intermixture of fable with this tale is 
calculated to throw doubt upon tlie whole of it, and 
indeed it seems at variance with the character of 
Cyrus. That Xenophon omits all mention of the 
.circumstances related would be a strong argument 

* Herod, i, 86—88. 
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in disproof of them, if they were calculated to ad« 
vance his hero's reputation ; but in the present case 
his silence is of little weight. The close resemblance, 

however, between the preservation of Cni3siis, and 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jewish youths con- 
demned by Nebuchadnezzar to the iiirnace, might 
warrant us in suspecting that some account of so 
impressive a display of (Uvine power had reached the 
western coast of Asia, and that the careless or un- 
faithful annalists of those early times transferred 
the scene from Babylon to Lydia, and substituted 
the names best known in their own history for the 
barbarian appellations of the Assyrian monarch and 
his prisoners. This idea may be supported by the 
expression of Herodotus, that Cyrus condemned 
Croesus to be burnt, " because of his piety, that he 
might know whether any god would deliver him from 
being burnt alive." Cyrus was neither cruel nor a 
scoffer, so that we cannot suppose it to have been an 
impious jest, and can as little imagine that it was a 
serious experiment on the part of the l^ersian to try 
the power of the Grecian deities. Tt is not very 
likely, therefore, that such a reason was invented to 
account for the action : but the recorded preservation 
of the Jews, and the decree of Nebuchadnezzar 
* that there is no other god that can deliver after 
this sort ' may well enough have led to the inference 
tiiat the monarch's object was to prove the power 
which in the end he was obliged to confess. 

No extraordinary quantity either of humanity or 
reflection was necessary to have impressed on Cyrus's 
mind, in the first instance, the trutlis cojilained in 
Solon*s warning' to his rival. Bnt humanity towards 
prisoners was no virtue of antiquity ; and in this re-> 
spect the practice of European nations of modern 
times offers a striking contrast to that of heathenism 
in all ages and regions. Our Scandinavian ancestors 
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and the North American Indians put prisoners to 
death for revenge, or for the mere pleasure of inflidt* 
ing pain : the rude Druids and the comparatively 

polished priests of Mexico alike esteemed an enemy's 
blood the most csratefiil offerins^ to their savag-e deities. 
The liistories of Greece and Rome abound also with 
acts of atrocious cruelty ; while the East is notorious 
alike for tlie frequent changes of her dynasties, and 
for the unsparing policy which has prompted sue* 
cessive conquerors to establish their own thrones by 
the extermination of all possible claimants. 

It is not fiiir, however, to select none but un&vour> 
able examples ; and of fi^vourable ones» few or none 
are more celebrated than the generosity of Alexander 
and the virtue of Scipio. After xilexander had gained 
the important battle of Issus (b.c. 833), in the Persian 
war» Darius's family fell into the victor's hands 
They were treated with the respect due to their mnk 
and their misfortunes. ** Not long after» one of hie 
queen's eunuchs escaped to Darius, who, when he 
saw him, first asked whether his children, and his 
wife and mother were alive. And hearing that they 
were so, that they were addressed as queens, and 
enjoyed all the respect and attention which they had 
possessed at his own court, he inquired in addition, 
whether his wife had preserved her faith : and being 
satisfied on this point also, he af^ain inquired whether 
any insult or violence had been oliered to her. The 
eunuch affirmed with an oath, * O king, your wife re- 

* " Ci doivent prendre garde cils qui leur fames mainent avec 
euls en os, et en batailles, car, Daires 11 rois de Perse, & An- 
toines, et autre prince terrien manerent leur fames en lor com- 
paignie eu us quant 11 i aloienl, & en batailles : et pour ce 
fureiit desconfit ti occis, Daires par Ic grant Alexandre, et An- 
toines par Octavieii. Pour ce nieisraement ne devroient inener 
nus princes fameft en tex besoignes : car elles ne sent fors em- 
peccbement/* The language is that of the U^fteenth century. 
Crosiques de S. f>tuys, Hf, v« 1« 
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maim cnren as y<m kft her, and Alexander is the best 
and moat temperate of men/ Upon which Darius 

lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed, 
* O sovereign Jupiter, in whose huads are placed the 
fortunes of kings upon earth, above all things do 
thou maintain the kingdom of the Modes and Per** 
Sians, which thou hast given to me 1 But if thoa 
wilt that I be king of Asia no longer, then entrust my 
power to none but Alex^mder 

Closelv akin to this in all its circumstances is the 
celebrated story of the continence of Scipio, who has 
obtained immortal praise by surrendering untouched 
to her lover a beautiful Spanish lady who had been 
selected from the other prisoners and presented to 
him : and from the admiration testified by all anti- 
quity for the virtue displayed alike by the Grecian and 
the Roman hero, we may form an opinion of the 
treatment which captives generally endured. We 
have no wish to detract from the praise which is justly 
due to them, or to undervalue the merit of those who 
precede their age in hunnmity and refinement ; but it 
is worthy ot observatiou that in modern times, jfar 
from such conduct being regarded as an eiibrt of 
virtue almost super-human, inlimy or death would be 
the portion of a general who acted otherwise. These 
exceptions the re lore do really serve to confirni the 
rule ; and the extravagant commendation which 
has been bestowed upon such seli-denial bears incon- 
trovertible evidence to the general want of generosity 
in conquerors, and to the unhappy condition of the 
conquered. 

Few foreigners of regal dignity or exalted lb i tune 
fell into the power of the Grecian commonwealths; 
of their treatment of each other's citizens we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. But the gigantic 
grasp of Roman ambition comprehended the moM 

* Arriani iv. 20, 
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powerful of the earth, and made them drink deep of 
degradation. The usual lot of prisoners of wax was 
slavery ; a practice bcid enough, but common ,to the 
rest of antiquity with Rome: the institution of 

triumphs is her peculiar glory and distiuction. Some- 
thing may be said in palliation of a victor, who, 
having possession of his enemy, obviates the danger 
of further resistance or revolt, by committing him to 
that narrow prison from which alone there is no 
chance of escape. But when a Roman generals 
arms were crowned with success, the prisoners of 
hi^^hest estimation were carefully reserved ; and when 
all danger from their Ufe was at an end, and their 
degradation, as for - as external circumstances can 
degrade, was complete, after they had been led in 
chains before their conqueror's car, to swell his vanity 
and satiate the pride of Rome, they were sent to 
perish unheeded and unlamented by the hands of the 
executioner, and the thanksgiving due to the gods 
and the triumphal banquet were delayed until the 
savage, ritual was duly performed. "Those even 
who triumph, and therefore grant lunger life to the 
hostile chiefs, that from their presence in the pro- 
cession the Roman people may derive its fairest spec- 
tacle and fruit of victory, yet bid tliem to be led to 
prison, when they begin to turn their chariots from 
the Forum to the Capitol ; and the same day puts an 
end to the conqueror's command and to the life of 
the conquered*/* They led the yjrisoners to ex- 
ecution at the moment when the triumphal chariot 
began to ascend the Capitoline hill, in order, they 
said, that their moment of highest exultation might be 
that of their enemies' extremest agony. There is a 
needless barbarity and insolence in the whole pro- 
ceeding which is peculiarly disgusting; and which 
was aggravated by the solemn hypocrisy of placing in 

* In Verrem. Act. u» lib* r* 30. 
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the triumphal chariot a slave to whisper in the victor's 
ear, Remember that thou art a man/' when in the 
same instant they displayed so signal a disregard for 
the reverses to which humanity is exposed, and such 
conteni]jt for the lessons which that warning ought to 
have taught. 

We may take as an example the treatment of 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia; for whom, indeed, so &r 

as his own merits are concerned, no treatment could 
have been too severe. ** Marius, bringing home 
his army agame out of Lybia into Italy, took pos- 
session of his consulship the first day of January, 
and therewithal! made his triumph into the city of 
Rome, shewing that to the Romans which they 
thou£rht never to iici\e seen ; and that was, king 
Jugurth prisoner, who was so subtill h man, and 
could so well ii-anie himself unto his fortune, and 
with his craft and subtilty was of so great courage 
besides, that none of his enemies ever hoped to have 
had him alive. But it is said that after he was led 
in this triumph, he fell mad straight upon it ; and the 
ponipe of triumph beintr ended, he was carried unto 
prison, where the Serjeants, lor hast to have the spoil 
of him, tore his apparel by force irom off his back : 
and because they would take away his rich gold ear- 
rings, that hung on his eares, they pulled away with 
them the tippe of his eare, and then cast him naked 
to the bottome of a deep dungeon, his wits being 
altogether troubled. Yet when they did throw him 
downe, laughing he said, ' O Hercules, how cold are 
your baths.' Me lived there yet six days, fighting 
with hunger, and desiring alwaies to prolong his 
miserable life to the last hour : the which was a just 
deserved punishment for his wicked lite 

Marius, however, with all his military talents was 
but a rude and blood-thirsty soldier. From Caesar 

* Puit, in Mar. 

I 
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on the contrary, who throughout the civil wars dis- 
played signal generosity and mildness of temper, we 
might have expected a &irer estimate of the treat* 
ment due to a noble enemy. But in his treatment 

of Vercingetorix those noble qualities are exchanged 
for the haug-hty and selfish cruelty which the forei^ 
policy of Rome was most admirably calculated to 
produce* That prince, after a most gallant and 
almost successful stand in defence of the liberties 
of Oaul, being shut up In Alesia, and reduced to 
extremity by Caesar, surrendered himself to the vic- 
tor's mercy in hope of obtainini2: better terms for his 
comrades. The scene is thus described by Dion 
Cassius. 

** Vercingetorix being still at liberty, and un-' 

wounded, might have escaped ; but hoping, for the 
sake of their previous frendship, to obtain forgiveness 
from Caesar, he went out to him without notice of his 
coming. And while the Roman general was seated 
On the tribunal, he appeared suddenly, so as to alarm 
some persons, for he was tatl of stature, and made a 
gallant appearance in his armour. All around being 
hushed, he said nothing, but fell on his knee, stretch- 
ing out his hand in gesture of supplication. All 
others were struck with compassion, both by the 
MOoUeotion of his former high state, and by the ex- 
oeeding piteousness of the spectacle before them. 
But Caesar made that from wliich he chiefly expected 
to derive safety, the heaviest char^^e aG:ainst him ; for, 
dwelling on tiie return tor his friendsliip, he made the 
injury appear the heavier. And therefore he pitied 
him not in that conjuncture, but for the present cast 
him into bonds, reserving hhn until his triumph, after 
wiiich he slew him 

* Dion, lib, xL— Cnwi in his Commentartes, slurs tiiis trsiiK 
action over wNh (he mers notice thai Vercingetorix was sur* 
rendered/- *vm. 89* 
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But Rome, which had so often insulted the majesty 
of fallen royalty, endured in the person of one of her 
emperors a greater degradation than any which she 
had inflicted. When the emperor Valerian wfts takeft 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, his lih was spared, 
but spared that his age might waste in the most 
humiliating slavery ; and when the haiin:hty monarch 
mounted his horse, he used the prostrate body ot his 
myal captive for a footstool. That» said the haughty 
Sapor, was a real triumph ; not painting imaginary 
processions upon walls, as the Romans did. To gra- 
tify the victor's pride still more, he was compelled to 
wear the imperial purple and decorations, and in this 
attire, laden with chains, he followed in the train of 
Sapor» and exhibited to the whole Peroian empire a 
^king picture of the fallen pride of Rome. This 
system of insult extended even beyond the c^rave : his 
skin is related to have been dyed scarlet, and stufled, 
and then placed in a temple as an enduring monument 
of the shame of Rome. The Christian writers, who 
alone relate all the particulars of Valerian's humiliSp 
tion*, see in it the just vengeance God for his 
persecution of our faith : the reason, probably, that 
Gibbon seems inclined to consider the story as a pious 
fiction. If so, however, it soon obtained currency, for 
the Emperor Constantine, who flourished not much 
more than half a century after the event, alludes to 
it in a letter to the king of Persia : "All these em- 
perors (the persecutors of Christianity) have been 
destroyed by such a dreadful and avenging end, that 
•iince their times all mankind doth usually wish their 
calamitieB may fall as a curse, and punishment upon 

* ^ Valerian for his persecutions was exposed to insult and 
reproaches, according to what was spoken to Isaiah , saying, < The^ 
have chosen their own ways, and their aoul deltghtelh in their 
abomiaations. I also will cnoose their delasionii and recompense 
their sios upon them.' ***^DiMifnu9 o/Jieammlria, ^p^JEniet, lib. 
m 10. 
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those who shall study to imitate them. One of which 
persons I judge him to have been, (him, I mean, 
whom divine vengeance like a thunderbolt drove out 
of our regions, and conveyed unto your country,) who 
by his own disgrace and i^ominy erected that trophy 
so much boasted of among you*/* 

Somewhat similar to the indignities offered to 
Valerian was the treatment which the Sultan Bajazet 
is said to have experienced from Tamerlane after hia 
defeat and capture. 

Closed in a cage, like some destructive beast^ 
I'll have thee liorne about in public view; 
A ^reat example of the righteous vengeance 
That wails on cruelty and pride like thine t* 

Voltaire and other modem writers have discredited 
this story, chiefly on the authority of D*Herbelot. 

It has been shewn, however, by Sir W. Jones, that 
the premises of that distinguished orientalist are false, 
and his authority therefore tails to the ground. On 
the other hand, Leunclavius, in his history of the 
Turks, professes to have heard from an old man, who 
was in Bajazet's service at the time of his defeat, 
" that an iron cage was made by Timour's command, 
composed on every side of iron gratings, through 
which he could be seen in any direction. He travelled 
in this den, slung between two horses. Whenever 
Timour and his retinue, on moving^ his camp, made 
ready for a journey, he viras usually carried before : 
and after the march, when they dismoimted, he was 
placed upon the ground iu his cage, before Timour*s 
tent/' Poggio also, himseli a contemporary, mentions 
this strange imprisonment as an undoubted &ctt. 

* Euseb. Life of Constantine, lib. iv. 11. 

f Tamerlane — a tragedy worth reading, to see the notion which 
Rowe had of a Tartar chief, and the absurdity produced by treatiog 
such subjects with tlie seDtiroental bombast of the heroic romaoce. 

I M* de Massoa asserts (it is to be taken ^on his authority^ 
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The Engtish reader will find some eounlemiice for 

the story in Edward the First's inhuman treatment of 
the Countess of Buchan. That lady havino- dared, it 
is said, in virtue of hereditary privileges, to place the 
crown of Scotland on the Bruce's Head, aad afler^ 
wards iUUng into the English monarches hands, was 
confined in a ca{^ built upon one of the towers of 
Berwick castle, exposed, as it should seem, to the 
rigour of the elements and the s^aze of passers by. 
One of Bruce's sisters was similarly dealt with. So 
much for the devoted respect paid to women in the age 
of chivalry, and that by a prince who when young was 
mferior to none in knightly renown. But the de- 
Tioralizing effects of absolute power found a fitting 
subject to work upon in Edward's stern and unfor- 
giving temper. The original order for the Countesses 
confinement is to this eflect: — 

Ordered and commanded, by letters under the 
privy seal, to the Chamberlain of Scotland, or his 
deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, that in one of the 
turrets, upon the castle of that place, in such place 
as he shall cbuse, and shall be most convenient, he do 
make a cage of strong lattice work and bars, and 
well strengthened with iron work, in the which he 
shall place the Countess of Buchan. 

And that he shall so well and surely guard her 

rot on ours), that he knew a lady of llie Russian coiut, ia 
the reign of Caiherine II., who kept a slave who was her 
perruquicr shut up in a cage in her own chamber. She let him 
out every day to arrange her headUdress, and locked him up again 
with her own hands after the business of the toilet was over. His 
bos was placed' at her bed->head, and in this fa.shion he attended 
her wherever she went« His fare was bread and water. He 
passed three years in this captivity, the object of which was to 
conceal from all the world thai the lad^ wore a wig. The close 
^oefinemeoi was a pnnishment for running away from her service ; 
^ meagre diet a measure of revenge, because be could not 
prevent her growing older and uglier every da.y,—^MSfMirei 
ereiM t «r ia Hutne, • 

z8 
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in the same cage» that in no manner shall she pass 
out from it 

*' And that he do appoint one or two English women 
ot the said town of Berwick, who shall be in no wise 
suspected, who understand to serve the said Countess 
with meat and drink, and all things pertaining to her. 

And that he do so iivell and strictly guard her in 
the cage, that she speak to none, and that no man 
or woman of the Scotch nation, nor any other app>ear 
before her, but only the woman or women who shall 
be assigned her, and those who shall have guard of 
her. 

And that the cage be so made, that the Countess 

may hiwe there the convenience of a fair chamber, 
but that it be so well and surely ordered, that no 
danger may betide in respect of the custody oi thQ 
said Countess. 

And that he who has care of her be charged to 
answer for her, body for body, and that he be allowed 
her expenses. 

** In like manner it is ordered that Mary, sister of 
Robert Bruce, sometime Earl of Carrick, be sent to 
Roxburgh, to be kept there in the castle, in a cage 

The reader will not sympathise much with the 
harshness of Bajazet's durance, if he knows the cha- 
racter of that redoubtable conqueror. The following 
passage will convey a fair idea of it, and presents a 
good specimen of the style of the 15th century. 

*^ In the year 1396, Sigismond, king of Hungry, 
sent sweet and amyable letters to the French king by 
a notable ambassador, a bysshop and two knights of 
Hungry. In tlie same letters was contayned a greate 
parte of the state and doyng of the greate l\irke 
(Bajazet), and how that he had sent worde to the 
King of Hungry, that he would come and fight with 
him in the middes of his realme, and would go fro 

* Kymer, Foederay vol. 
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thens to ihe cytie of Rome, and would make his hone 

to eate otes upon the hio^h altar of Saynt Peter, and 
there to hold his see imperiale. Thus the kin^ of 
Huugr}% in his letters prayed the French kmg to 
jayde and succour him^.'' In consequence of this 
application, a strong body of French and other 
knights marched into Hungary, under command of 
John of Burgundy, Earl of Nevers. They crossed 
the Danube, and after a successful campaign were 
besieging ^icopolis in union with tke Hungarian 
forces, when Bajazet marched to the relief of that city. 
The loss of the battle which ensued is attributed by 
Froissart to the precipitance of the French knights, 
v^ho led the van, and rushed madly into combat, 
aii^ainst the order of the king of Hungary, and with- 
out waiting for his support. The biographer of the 
Marshal Boucicaut, on the other hand, throws the 
whole blame upon the cowardly desertion of the Hun-' 
gariaiis. However this may be, the French charged 
in a body not exceeding 700 ment, routed the first 
body of Bajazet*s cavalry, and penetrated through a 
line of stakes, behind which the in&ntry were formed* 
^'Then the noble Frenchmen, like men already 
enraged at the loss which they had endured, ran upon 
them with such valour and hardihood that they 
frightened all. I may not say how they laid upon 
them. For never did foaming boar, or angry wolf, 
shew a fiercer recklessness of life. There the vahant 
Marshal of France, Boucicaut, among other brave 
men, thrust himself into the thickest press, and well 
proved whether he were grieved or no. For there 
witiiout fail did lie so many acts of arms, that all 
marvelled, and there bore himself so knightly, that 
whoso saw him, still avers there never waa any man, 
knight or other, seen to do in one day m^e brave 

* Lord BerDers' Froissart, vol. ii. chap. 203« 

t FroissArt. 
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mnd Taliant acts than he did then*.*' The Earl of 

Nevers, the Lord of Coucy, and the other French 
nobility well approved their valour ; but Boucicaut, if 
we may trust his biographer, was the hero of the 
day. Mounted on a powerful war-horae, he spurred 
-forwards^ and struck so fiercely to the right and to 
the left, that he overthrew everything l^fbre him. 

And ever doing thus, he adva need so far, which is 
a marvellous thing to relate, and yet true, as all who 
saw it can bear witness, that lie cut through the 
whole Saracen array, and then returned back through 
them to his comrades. Heaven, what a knight! 
God protect his valour! Pity will it be when life 
shall feil him ! But it ^vill not be so yet, for God 
will protect him. Thus fought our countrymen as 
loiig^ as their streng^ lasted. Ah, what pity for so 
noble a company, approved so gentle, so chivalrous, 
so excellent in arms, which could have succour from 
no quarter, so ran they iu to their enemies' throats, 
so as is the iron on the anvil t. For they were 
surrounded and oppressed so iatally on all sides 
that they could no longer resist And what won- 
der! for there were more than twenty Saracens 
against one Christian! And yet our people killed 
more than 20,000 of them, but at last they could 
exert tliemseives no more. Ah, what a' misfortune, 
what pity I Ought not those disloyal Christians to 
have been hanged, who thus fitbely abandoned them? 
Shame Ml upon them, for had they helped the 
valiant French and their comrades with good will, 
not Bajazet, nor one of his Turks would have escaped 
death or captivity, which would have been a mighty 
good to all ChristendonL 

. • liist«<le M. BooelciuU 

•f Ainxicbeurent eo la gfiieiile ds Isnn eonemiesi si cDmas 
est le fer sur renclume/* It is a queer comparison s the only 
apparent r^emblance is !q the thorough beating wllich they and 
the iron were both destioed tO oodergo. 
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Great pity was there again the morrow of this 
dolorous battle. For Bajazet, sitting within a tent in 

the midst of the field, caused to be led before him the 
Earl of Nevers and those of his liiuai^e, \vith all the 
French barons, knights, and esquires, who remained 
after the slaughter of that field. Sad was it to see 
these noble youths, in the prime of life, of blood 
so lofty as that of the royal line of France, fast bound 
with ropes, disarmed, in their under doublets, con- 
ducted by these ugly, frightful dogs of Saracens 
before the tyrant enemy of the faith who sat there. 
He knew for certain, through good interpreters, that 
the Ear! of Nevers was grandson and cousin-german 
to a king of France, and that his father was a duke 
of great power and wealth, and that others were of 
the same blood and nearly related to the king. So 
he bethought himself, that for preserving them he 
might have great treasure : therefore he did not put 
them to death, nor any other of the greatest barons, but 
made them sit there on the ground before him. Alas ! 
immediately after began the cruel sacrifice. For 
then were led before him the noble Christian barons, 
knights, and esquires, naked, and then, as they 
paint on the walb King Herod sitting on a chair, 
and the Innocents cut in pieces before him, there were 
our faithfiil Christians cut in pieces by these Saracen 
curs before the Earl of Nevers and under his very 
eyes. So you may understand, you who hear this, 
what grief went to his heart, good and kind lord as he 
is, and what pain it gave him to see thus martyred his 
good and loyal companions, and his people that had 
been so faithftil to him, and who were so distin- 
guished for gallantry. Certes 1 think he was so 
grieved at heart, that fain would he have been of 
their company in that slaughter. And so the Turks 
led them one after another to martyrdom, as men led 
in o}d times the blessed martyrs, and struck their 
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headt oQd chests and shoulders feaiiiiUy with great 
k&ives, and felled them without meray* Well may 
one know with what woful countenanceft they went 
in that sad procession. For even as the butcher 

drags a lamb to the slaughter, so were our good 
Christians, without a word being spoken, led to die 
before the tyrant* But notwithstanding ttiat their 
death was hard and their case pitiful, every good 
Christian should esteem them thrice Ibrtunate, and 
born in a happy hour to receive such a death. For 
they muiit bome lime have died, and God gave them 
grace to die in the advancement of the Christian 
religion, the holiest and worthiest death (as we in our 
&ith bold) that a ChriiMian can die ; and also ha 
made them to be the cMipanions of the blessed 
martyrs, the happiest of ah the orders ot Saints in 
Paradise. For there is no doubt but that they are 
Saints in Paradise, if they met their fate with good 
wiU. In this piteous procession was Boucicaut» the 
Marshal of France, naked, except his small clothes* 
(petits draps). But God, who willed not to lose his 
servant, for the sake of the good service which he 
was to do thereafter, as well in avenging the death of 
that glorious company upon the Saracens, as in the 
other great benefits whidi were to follow from his 
talents and by his means^ caused the Earl of Nevers 
to look at tlie Marshal, and the Marshal at liim right 
sorrowfully, ut the very moment that some one was 
about to strike him. Then was the foresaid Earl 
wonderfully vexed at heart for the death of such a 
man, and he called to mind the great good, the 
prowess, loyalty, and valour, that were in him. So, on 
a sudden, God put it in his mind to clasp his hands 
togetiier as he looked at Bajazet, and iie made sign 
that the Marshal was to him as a brother, and that 
he should raqpite him: which sign Bajoaet soon 
imdeiitoodi and rdaasad him. When this stem akecu* 
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tion was complete, and the whole field was strewed 
with the bodies cf these blessed martyrs^ as many 
French as others of divers countries, that cursed 

Bajazet arose, and ordered the Marshal, who had been 
so resjjited, to be committed to prison in a large 
handsome town of Turkey, called Bursa. So his 
bidding was done, and he was kept there till the arrival 
of the said Bajazet*/' 

Innumerable instances of the like ferocity might be 
produced from Eastern history. Rowe's polished and 
pious Tamerlane put to death 100,000 persons in the 
Streets of Delhi. Few men have so well and fairly 
estimated their own character, and the class to which 
they belong, as did Nadir Shah, when, to the remon- 
strance, " If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
people, — if a propliet, shew us the way of salvation, 
— if a God, be merciful to thy creatures,'* he replied, 
I am neither a king to protect my subjects, nor a 
prophet to teach the way of salvation ; nor a God, to 
exercise the attribute of mercy : but I am he whom 
the Almighty has sent in his wrath to chastise a world 
of sinners,*' The following anecdote, striking in itself^ 
is the more interesting as an exception to a general 
mile: ''In the year 1068 Alp Arslan, the second 
flultan of Persia, of the Seljukian dynasty, defeated 
and took prisoner Romanus Diogenes, husband of 
Eudocia, the reigning empress of Constantinople. 
He treated his prisoner with extreme kindness and 
distinction; he uttered no reproaches that could 
wound a humbled monarch, but gave vent to the 
honest indignation of a warrior at the base and cow- 
ardly conduct of those who had deserted and aban- 
doned so brave a leader. We are told that he asked 
his captive at their first conference, what he would 
have done if fortune had reversed their lot ' I would 
have given thee many & stripe,' was the imprudent 

* Hist, de M. de Boucicaut ^ premiere partiei'chap* xxv* xxvi* 
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and virulent answer. This expression of haughty * 
and unsubdued spirit excited no auger in the brave 
and generous conqueror. He only smiled, and asked 
Romaniis what he expected would be done to him ! 
* If thou art cruel,* said the emperor, ' put me to 
death. If vain-glorious, load me with chains, and 
drag me to thy capital. If generous, grant me my 
liberty!' Alp Arslan was neither cruel nor vain- 
glorious: he released his prisoner, gave all his odieers 
who were captives dresses of honour, and distinguish* 
ed them by every mark of friendship and regard* '* 

Far from wishing to cast an undue reproach upon 
the }iast by these melancholy details of cruelty and 
sufiering, we should have been glad to relieve the 
narrative by more numerous instances of generosily 
and mercy. But that these virtues are not the at- • 
tributes of a savage race, will readily be granted by 
all : that they are not necessarily the fruit of refine- 
ment and civilization (if that term be applicable to an 
advanced stage of art and knowledge, without a cor* 
responding improvement in moral wisdom) is shewn 
by the universal experience of the past, and nowhere 
more forcibly than in the history of Greece and 
Rome. The progress of society seems ouiy to have 
taugiit one lesson; that it is better to make the 
conquered subservient to the profit or amusement of 
the conqueror, than to put him to death, like any 
other formidable or oflfensive animal. In man^s 
earliest and rudest coudition, as a hunter, slaves are 
worse than useless ; for sustenance is of more value 
than labour, and the precarious supply of tlie chase 
is insufficient to provide permanently and plentifiiUy 
for his own wants. The avenging, or preventing 
encroachments upon each others hunting-ground is 
therefore a most frequent cause of warfare araon^ 
neighbouring tribes, and the massacre of the conquered 

* Ualcolaii History of Persia* . 
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h prompted equally by revenge and policy. « We 
find accordingly that in North America a prisoner's 
only chance of escape lay in being adopted into the 

hostile tribe in the place of some one who had 
fallen in battle. The still more savage practice of 
feasting upon prisoners is sutBciently proved to have 
existed at a very recent period in New Zealand. 
In other heathen countries they have been reserved 
from indiscriminate slaughter, only to perish on the 
altars of false i^ods. But labour becomes valuable, 
and the command of labour an advantage, in pro- 
portion as men emerge from barbarism, and apply 
themselves to agriculture, or a pastoral life; and 
when it is found out that a prisoner's services may 
be made worlli more than his maintenance, the policy 
of the victor chang-es, and he preserves an enemy 
whom ibrmerly he was almost compelled to destroy. 
Slavery, therefore, is, in the infancy of nations, an 
index of increasing civilization, and an amelioration 
of human misery, since the bnlk of mankind have 
ever hailed with joy a respite from death, even 
thouf^h existence be attended with degradation and 
suiiering. A generous spirit, indeed, would be little 
gratified at receiving life upon terms of hopeless 
servitude ; yet even to such the introduction of slave 
labour li<i)itened the evils of defeat. When men 
were detained merely for the value of their services 
it was natural to release them if an equivalent for 
that value were paid, and hence arose the custom of 
admitting prisoners to ransom, whurh exercised a 
two-fold influence in favour of slaves: first by 
enabling" them to acquire freedom at the sacrifice of 
wealth ; secondly, by removing' the utter hopelessness 
and degradation ot their staiie, and introducing a 
possibiUty that the slave and master might some day 
be replaced in their original relation to each other. 
This practice was familiar in the Homeric age, 
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though revenge, or tlie heat of battle often caused 
mercy and interest to be alike disregarded. Melan- 
choly indeed was the fete of a captured city. The 
adult males were usually slaughtered, the females and 
children reserved for slavery ; those even of the 
highest rank were employed as nieaial servants in 
the victor s household. " What evils," says Priam, 
*• does Jupiter reserve me to behold on the threshold 
of age ! My sons slain, my daughters dragged into 
slavery, my chambers plundered, the very infents 
daslied against the groiuid in mournful waiiare, and 
mv sons' wives draowd b\ the destructive hands of 
the Greeks. The dogs which I fed in my palace, 
at my own table, to protect it, will tear me, even 
ine, stretched dead at the outer door, as they lie 
ravening in the vestibule lapping my blood. To a 
young man it is becoming to lie slain in warfare, 
pierced by the sharp sword ; to such nothing that can 
happen in death is unseemly. But that dogs should 
defile the grey head, and the grey beard of a alaugh* 
tered elder, this is the mournfuUest thing that happens 
to wretched mortals 

For the lot of those who were reserved, we may 
quote Hector's parting speech to Andromache. 

! know the day draws nigh when Tlroy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation perish all : 
Yet less forebodings of ihe fate of Troy, 
Her king, and Hecuba^ my peace destroy j 
Less that my brethren, all th* heroic band. 
Should with their blood imbrue their native land $ 
Than thoughts of thee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragged by the grasp of war in chains away, 
Of thee in tears, beneath an Ar[:ive roof 
rnliounnqr reluctant the allotted woof. 
Or doomed to draw, from Hypereia's caTCi 
Or frumMesseia* fount| the mfttured wa?*. 

* U. xxii. 60 — 76. 
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A voice will thcu be heard which thou must bear, 
*See*st ibou yon captive, pouring lear on tear? 
Lo! Hector's wife, the hero bravest far 
When Troy and Oreece 'round Ilion clashed In war 

As time advanced the Greeks became more hu- 
mane, and the treatment oi' their prisouers improved ; 
insomuch that about the year 500 b. c.» it seems to 
have been usual among the Peloponnesian states lo 
admit each other^s citizens to ransom at a fixed sum of 
two minaj, something less than eight poimds of our 
money f ; and the Athenians released certain lioeotians 
for thfi same siun {. The meridian splendour. oi Greece* 
AS we shall have future occasion to notice, is more 
especially dimmed by the cold-blooded crudty of her 
civil wars. It is observable however, that in the 1 0th 
year of the Pelopoiuiesian war, the mutual restoration 
of prisoners formed a condition in a treaty of peace ; 
and this we believe is the first instance on record at all 
resembUng the humane usage of the present day. 

In the youth of Rome, as she gradually extended 
her dominion, cities were depopulated to be refilled by 
her citizens, and their inhabitants sold like cattle, by 
public auction §. In her days of greatness, when 
whole kingdoms fell before her, the rights of conquest 
were necessarily more leniently exercised ; for nations 
cannot be dispossessed and enslaved in mass. But 
the number of Greek, and of Syrian slaves, in Rome, 
shews that the inclependence of those natiuns was not 
overturned, without a corresponding loss ot private 
freedom ; and those uncivilised countries, which could 
contribute little else of wealth to satiate a Roman 
generafs extortion, saw droves of their inhabitants 

• vi. 447 — 461. Sotheby's Horner. 

f Weight for weight : to determine the sum which two niiofie 
would correspond to in value is less easy. 
I Herod, v. 77; vi. 79. 

^ See the in<;tance3 of FidenSj Liv.iv. 34; Veil. v. 22* 
Cari/iaae, Apman. 
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sold into captivity to supply the labourers and gladi- 
ators of an idle and dissolute empire*. The exemp- 
tion of modem Europe from these horrors is chiefly 
referable to the influence of Christianity, which, how- 
ever ineffectual' to purify the minds and lives of a 
vast majority of those who have outwardly embraced 
it) has given unquestionable proof of its intrinsic 
excellence, by refining and enlarging men^s views 
of morality and benevolence, a\ lierever its doctrines 
have not been altogether obscured and corrnj)tedt» 
It is true that in the reign of J ustinian, Constanti- 
nople witnessed for the first and only time the insolent 
splendour of a Roman triumph, granted to Belisarius 
after the reduction of the Vandal kingdom ; on which, 
as on former occasions, the noblest of the conquered 
nation, headed by Gelimer, their king, swelled the 
vain-glorious procession. But the changed spirit of 
the times is shewn in the subsequent treatment of 
them. To the king and his iamily a safe retirement 
and an ample estate in Galatia were allotted ; and 
the flower of the Vandal youth were eaUsted, and 
served with distinction in the Persian wars. Among 
other claims to our gratitude, the clergy of the dark 
ages have the merit of steadily resisting the practice of 
enslaving Christians. The working of the feudal 
system was also beneficial in this respect The aris- 

* In EpiruSy 150,000 persons are said to have been enslaved by 
L. jEmilius Paulus. la Cassar*s Gallic wars 1,000,000 prisoners 
were taken and of course sold. {P/in. Hisi,Nai,yiu2St*) Another 
roiUion is said to have been slain: but these round numbers mny 
be suspected to be much exaggerated. Upwards of 100,000 
Jews, according to Josephus, were reduced to slavery by Titus. 
Cicero says of Britain, " U is well known that there is not a 
drachm ot' silver in llie island, and no hope of booty except in 
slaves ; and among them you will hardly fiad learned men or mu« 
sicians." Ad Att. iv. 16. 

f It would be uncandid to pass in entire silence over the two 
deepest plains perhaps in modern history — the Spanith conquests 
iu America, and the slave trade. 
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loeraey of the land were also its soldiery ; to make 

prisoners, therefore, was a greater object than to kill, 
for tlie raiisuin of prisoners was a never-failing* source 
of revenue to the brave and powerful. And as the 
inferior classes might not be reduced to domestic 
iiervitade, and besides passed naturally with the land, 
whether as serfs, in absolute and acknowledged bond- 
age, or as vassals, free in name, but bound to the soil 
by all the ties of property, the victor had no interest 
in the detention of prisoners, except such as were 
able to purchase freedom. The singular institutions 
of chivalry also exercised a strong influence in hu- 
manizing warfare. Knighthood formed a bond of 
union throughout Europe. Men fought for gain, for 
honour, for revenge ; but victory, which ensured all 
but the last, was seldom tarnished by cruelty, except 
in instances of deadly feud* We are by no means 
inclined to overrate the savage virtues of tiiose times, 
or to deny that they abound in examples of most 
fla*T-rant cruelty and oppression : but we contend, that 
compared with earlier ages, place even barbarism 
against refinement, the haif-^savage Teuton against 
the polished Greek or Roman, we see the tokens of a 
vast improvement in this respect And we may fur- 
ther observe that of the cruelties recorded a large 
proportion are foreign to the question, being perpe- 
trated in prosecution of the cherished spirit of revenge, 
or to extract wealth from Jews, or others of inferior 
rank, and not on prisoners of war. We do not plead 
tliisin extenualiou oi those enormities ; the evil pas- 
sions of the heart sprung up inichcc kcd into a plen- 
tiM harvest of evil actions : but ot cruelty to tiieir 
prisoners of war, the Europeans and the middle ages 
were comparatively guiltless. Among them for the 
first time ui history, the victor and the defeated mixed 
in social intercourse upon terms of eqiudity, without 
degradation being felt by the oue> or an undue and 

&3 
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ungenerous superiority assumed by the other : each 
aware that on the morrow the turn of fortune might 
reverse their situations, and that disgrace attached to 
misfortune only when occasioned by misconduct^. 
And the lofty, though fantastic notions of honour 
which prevailed, tended still further to lighten captivity, 
when the word of a knight was considered as sufficient 
surety for his ransom, and prisoners were enabled to 
obtain their release upon parole. No where is this 
courteous and humane spirit more strongly marked 
than in the wars of England and Scotland during the 
14th century. Yet we might expect to find the war- 
fare of that century distinguished by more than usual 
inhumanity. The perfidious aggression, the inve- 
terate hostility of Edward I., were calculated to raise 
in the Scotch a most implacable resentment ; while 
the obstinate resistance, and successfiil reprisals, in 
which our northern counties were repeatedly devasta- 
ted, were equally well fitted to inspire the English with 
no friendly feelings towards their northern brethren. 
A hundred years had elapsed since the first quarrel, 
during which the sword had scarcely been sheathed, 
the fire of burning villages scarcely quenched. We 
might reasonably then expect to find these wars car- 
ried on ' a outrance' ; to find no mercy in their 
battles, no gentleness or generosity in their inter- 
course. B ut the account of Froissart is very difierent* 
Englysshmen on the one partye, and scottes on 
the other partye, are goode men of warre, for when 
they mete, there is a hard fight without sparynge ; 
there is no troo bytwene them as long as speares, 
swordes, axes, or dagers wyll endure, but lay on eche 
upon other ; and whan they be well beaten, and that' 
the one parte hath optaygned the victory, they than 
glorifye so in their dedes of ai mes, and are so ioyfiill, 
that such as be taken, they shall be raunsomed or 
* See^ beiowj the Black Phnce's addms lo Joha ol France. 
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they go out of the felde, so that shortely eche of them 
is so content with other, that at their departynge, 
.curtoysly they will saye, Gode thank you, but ia 
iyghtynge one with another there is no playe, nor 
sparynge ; and this is trewe, and that shall well apere 
by this sayde rencounter (of Otterbourn) for it was 

as valyauntly foughten as coukle be devysed 

This batayle was fierse and cruell, tyll it came to the 
end of the discomfiture, but whan the scottes saw the 
englysshmen recule, and yelde themselves, than the 
scottes were curtes, and sette them to their raunsom, 
and every manne sayde to his prisoner, Sirs go and 
unarm you, and take yonr ease, I am your maysk r ; 
and so made their prisoners as goode chere, as though 
they had been brethem, without doyng them any 
damage *J* 

Another anecdote of the same battle, from the same 
graphic and dehghtful historian, will ser^'e to illustrate 
more than one of the points to which the reader's 
attention has been drawn. Sir Matthew Reedman, 
the governor of Berwick, fought under Percy at 
Otierboume, and endeavoured to escape when fortune 
declared against the English. 

*' Now I shall shewe you of sir Mathewe Reedman; 
who was on horsback to save himseite, for he alone 
eoulde not remedy the mater : at his departing sir 
James Xiynsay was nere to hym, and sawe how sir 
Mathue departed, and this sir James, to wyn honour, 
folowed in chase sir Mathue Reedman, and came so 
nere hym, that he myght have stryken hym with his 
speare if he bad lyst ; than he sayd, Ah sir knyght, 
toume, it is a shame thus to flye : I am James of 
Lynsay : if ye will not toume I shall stryke ye on the 
back with my spere. Sir Mathewe spake no worde, 
but strake his horse with the spurs sorer than he dyde 
before. In this maner he chased hym more than 
* FtQiagnt, vol il cap, 142^ 14&;(13S| 141). 
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thre myles, and at last m Mathue Reedman's horia 

fouadred and fell under hym : than he stepte forthe 
on the ertiie. and drewe oute his sworde, and took 
cordge to deieude hymselfe : and the scotte thought 
to have stryken him on the brest, but sir Mathue 
Beedman swanred firom the stroke, and the speare 
poynt entred into the erthe; then sir Mathue 
strake asonder the s^^ere with his sworde ; and whan 
sir James I^ynsay sawe howe he had loste his speare, 
he caste awaye the tronchon, and iyghted afote, and 
toke a lytell batayle-axe that he caryed at his backe, 
and handeledit with his one hande, quickely and 
delyverly, in the whiche feate scotles be well experte, 
and than he set at sir Mathue and he defended hym- 
selfe properly. Thus they tourneyed toguyder, one 
with an axe, and the other with a swerde, a long 
season, and no man to lette them : fynallj, sir James 
Lynsay gave the knyg-ht suche strokes, and fadde 
h} in so shoite, that he was putte out of bretlie in 
such wyse that he yelded hyniselie and sayde . Sir 
James Lynsay, I yeide me to you. Well quod he» 
and I receyve you, rescue or no rescue. I am con* 
tent, quod Reedman, so you deale with me lyke ^ 
good companyon. I shall nat ftyle that, quod Lyn- 
say, and so putte up his swerde. Well sir, quod 
Reedman, what wyll you uowe that I shall do? I am 
your prisoner, ye have conquered me ; I wolde gladly 
go agayne to Newcastell* and within iyftene daye9» 
I shaJl come to you into Scotlande, whereas ye shall 
assigne me. I am content, quod Lynsay : ye shall 
promyse by your fay the to present yourself witliin iliis 
thre wekes at Edenborowe, and wheresoever ye go, to 
reporte yourselfe my prisoner. All this sir Mathue 
sware, and promysed to fiiUyll. Than eche of them 
toke their horses, and toke leave, eehe of other. Sir 
James returned, and his eutent was to go to his owne 

company the s^me w^y as iie came» and idr Jiathewe 
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Reedmao to Newcastell. Sir James Lynsny could 
nat keep the ryght waye as he came : it was darke, and 
a myst, and he hadde nat rydden halie a myle, buthe 
met face to face with the bysshoppe of Durham and 
mo than v hundred Englysshmen with hym : he 
myght wel have escaped, he had wolde, but he sup- 
posed it had been his owne company that had pursued 
the Englisshmen : whan he was among them, one de- 
maunded of hym what he was. I am, quod he, sir 
James Lynsay. The bysshoppe herde those Avords, 
and stepte to hym, and sayde, Lynsay, ye are taken, 
yelde ye to me. Who be you, quod Lynsay ? 1 am, 
quod he, the bysshop of Durham. A.nd fro whens 
come ye, sir, quod Lynsay ? I come fro the batayle, 
quod the bysshoppe, but I strake never a stroke there ; 
I go back to Newcastell for this nip^ht, and ye shall 
go with me. I may nat chuse, quod Lynsay, sithe 
you will have it so : I liave taken, and [ am taken, 
such is the adventures of armes. Whom have ye 
taken, quod the bysshop ? Sir, quod he, I toke in 
the chase sir Mathue Reedman. And where is lie, 
quod the bysshop ? By my fay the, sir, he is retourned 
to Newcastell : he desyred me to trust hym on his 
fayth for thre wekes, and so have I done. Well, 
quod the bysshop, lette us go to Newcastell, and 
there ye shall spake with hym. Thus they rode to 
Newcastell toguyder, and sir J ames Lynsay was pri- 
soner to the bisshop of Durham." 

" After that sir Mathewe Reedman was retourned to 
Newcastell, and hadde shewed to dyvers howe he had 
been taken prisoner by sir James Lynsay ; than it 
was shewed hym howe the bisshoppe of Durham had 
taken the sayd sir James Lynsay, and how that he 
was thene in the towne as his prisoner : as soiie as 
the bysshoppe was departed, sir Mathue Reedman 
wente to the bysshoppes lod^ng to see his mayster, 
and there he founde hym m a studye, lyeng in a 
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wyndowe, and sayd ; W hat, sir James Lynsay, what 
make you here 9 Than sir James came forth of th* 
stadye to hym, and gave hym good morowe, and sayd ; 
By my fayth, sir Mathue, fortune hath brought me 

hyder ; for as sone as I was departed fro you, I mette 
by chaunce, tiie bysj>hoppe of Durham, to whome I am 
prisoner, as ye be to me. I beleve ye shall nat nede 
to come to Edenborowe to me to make your iynaun^ t 
I think rather we shall make an exehaunge one for 
another, if the bysshoppe be so contente. Well sir, 
quod lleedmuii, we shall accorde ryght well toguyder, 
ye shall dyne this daye with me ; the bysshop and 
our men be gone forthe to fyght with your men. I 
can not tell what shall foU» we shall know at their 
retourne. I am content to dyne with you, quod Lyn** 
say. Thus these two knyghtes dyned toguyder in 
Newcastell*" 

. Some danger unquestionably there was, that wher^ 
the marketable value of prisoners was so clearly recog^ 
nised, humanity would be forgotten in avarice; a 

lapse of memory, which our acquaintance with Algiers, 
and other piratical states, proves not altogether im- 
possible. One of the causes which prevented this, 
the union and equality produced by knighthood, 
has been alluded to ; and we may ftnd another in tha 
high-spirited notions of personal honour which pre* 
vailed t- To refuse a prisoner his liberty upon pay- 
ment of ransom, either directly or covertly, by 
demanding a sum disproportionate to his rank and 
means was held dishonourable ; for a knight would 
have esteemed himself disgraced, if it could be bus* 
pected that he detained an enemy in prison through 

* Froissart, vol. ii, cap. 146, (142). 

•f We cannot deny this merit at least (o what is called, va^^uely 
enough, the age of chivalry. Few indeed merited the appeila« 
tion ot* Bayard, **sans peur, et sans reproche," but many were 
''sans peur," and thereby escaped oue mo^st fruitful source ol 
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ftar of meeting him in the open field. After thai 
the Prince of Wales was returned from Spain into 
Acquitayne, and his brother, the Duke of Lancastre, 
into Englande, and every lorde into his owne, sir 
Bertram duOuescUn was styll prisoner with the prince, 
and with sir Johan Chandos^ and coulde nat come to 
his raunsome, nor fynaunee, the whiche was sore 
displeasaunt to kyng Henry if he niiglit have 
nnended it : and it so fortuned after, as 1 was en- 
formed, that on a day the prince called to hym sir 
Bertram du GuescUn, and demaunded of hym how 
he dyde ; he answered and sayd, air, it was never 
better with me ; it is reason that it shulde be so, ibr I 
am ill prison with the most renowned knysrht of the 
worlde. With w home is that, sayd the ])rince. Sir, 
quoth he, that is with sir Johan Chandos, and sir, it is 
sayd in the realme of Fraunce, and in other places, that 
ye feare me so moche, that ye dare nat let me out of 
prison, the whiche to me is flill great honour. The 
prince, who understode well the wordes of sir Bertram 
du Guesclin, and parceyved well how his own coun- 
sayle wolde in no wyse that he shuld delyver hym, unto 
the tyme that king Don Peter had payed him all suche 
flommes as he was bound to do. Than he sayd to sir 
Bertram, sir, than ye thinke that we kepe you for feare 
of your chivalry ; nay thviike it nat, for T swore by 
saint George, it is nat so ; therfore pay tor your rauu- 
some an hundred thousand Auunkes, and ye shall be 
delyvered. Sir Bertram, who desyred gretly to be 
delyvered, and herde on what poynt he might depart, 
toke the prince with that worde, and sayd, sir in the 
name of God so be it, I wyll pay no lasse. And 
whan the prince herde hym say so, he wolde than 

* Tn the contest for the crown of Castile, between Don Pedro 
and Henry of Transtamara, the former was supported by the Black 
Prioce, the latter by the French under Du Guesclii^ who bad 
been Uk en prisoner oy Sir John Cbandos* 
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gladly have repeoted hymselfe» and also some of his 
counsayle came to hym, and sayd, Sir^ ye have nat 
done well so lightly to put Urn to his raunsome. And 

so they wolde gladly have caused the prince to have 
revoked that covenant ; but the Prince, who was a 
true and noble knight, sayd, sithe that we an^reed 
thertOy we wyll nat breke our promise ; it shulde be 
to us a grete rebuke, shame and reproche, if we shulde 
nat put him to raunsome, seyng he is content to 
pay bucli a grete suuime as au hundred thousand 
fraunkes*** 

i//y.The following story of William Rufus, which is 
told by William of Malmsbury, illustrates the character 
of the man, rather than the spirit of the age. Helias 
de Flechia laid claim to the city of Mans, part of 

that monarch's continental possessions. lie was 
taken and brought before William, who said insult- 
ingly " I have you, sir." " You have taken me by 
dmuce, said the baron, could I escape, I should find 
sometldng new to do." The hot-headed king, 
shaking Ws fist, replied, " You rascal, what would you 
do ? Troop, shog oil] make yourself scarce — you may 
do what you can, and by the face of St. JLuke, if you 
get the better of me, I will ask you nothing tor this 
fiivourt" 

In conclusion we give a celebrated passage from 

English history which is strongly and pleasantly con- 
trasted with the early part of the chapter. It is well 
known that the King oi fiance was taken prisoner by 

• Froissiirt, vol. i. chap. 239. Subjoined to the chapter the 
reader will find another version of this story, taken from a most 
amusing book, entitled " Mtiinuircs de Messire Beitrand du 
Gucsclin." The passage Trom Froissarl, which illustrates the same 
point in a much smaller com pass^ seemed better fitted for inseriioa 
in the text; but the other gives such ft minute and pleasant repre« 
sentatioii of mannersi that we cannot altogether omit it ; and it 
is too long for a note. 

f lib. iv. 
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the Black Prince, at the battle of Poictiers. " The 
day of the batayle at night, the prince made a supper 
in his lodginge to the fi^nche byng, and to the moost 
parte of the ^reat lordes that were prisoners : the 
prince niacle the kyiig-e, and his son, the lorde James 
of Bourbon, the lorde John D'Artois, the erle of 
Tancarville, the erle D'Estampes, the erle Dampmer- 
tyne, the erle of Gravy 11, and the lorde of Pertenay, 
to syt all at one horde, and other lordes knyghtes and 
squiers at other tables ; and alwayes the prince served 
before the kyng as hun^biy as he coude, and wolde 
nat syt at the kynges borde, for any desyre that the 
kynge could make : but sayd he was nat sufficient to 
syt at the table with so great a prince as the kyng 
was ; but than he sayd to the kyng, sir for goddessake 
make none yvell, nor heavy chere, though god this day 
dyd not consent to folowe your wyll : ibr syr, surely 
the kyng my &ther shall here you as moche honour 
and amyte as he may do, and shall acorde with you 
so reasonably that ye shall ever be frendes toguyder 
after ; and sir, methinke ye ought to reioyse, though 
the journey be nat as ye wolde have had it, for this 
day ye have wonne the hygh renome of prowes, and 
have past this day in valyantnesse all oUier of your 
partie : sir, I say natte this to mocke you, for alle 
tliat be 0)1 our partie that saw every mannes dedes are 
playnly acorded by true sentence to o^yve you the 
price and chapelette. Therewith the irenchemen 
began to murmure, and sayd among themselves how 
the prince had spoken nobly ; and that by all estimar 
tion he shulde prove a noble man, if Gode send him 
lyfe, to perceyver in such good fortune. Whan sup- 
per was done, every man went to his lodgyng with 
their prisoners : the same night they put many to 
raunsome, and beleyved them upon their &ythes and 
trouthes, and raunsomed them but easily, for they 

* Fr. jouniee — though the tlay has nvt gone, &c, 

L 
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ityde, th^if loolde seite no knyghU rmmMn io hyghf 
iut that he might pay at Atf eaie and fnayntayi^ne 
Miill his des^ree, 

" The same wynter the prince of Wales, and such of 
£nglaiide as were with him at Bardeaux, ordayned 
fi>r shippes, to convey the frenche kyng and his son, 
and all other prisonerd Into Englande. Then he 
took the see, and certayne lordes of Gascoyne wllft 
hym : the frenche kyng- was in a vessel! by hymselfe, 
to be the more at hys ease, accompanyed with two 
hundred men at arms, and two thoosand arclierd: for 
it wan showed the prince that the thre estates, by ndiom 
the realme of France wad governed, had layedmNov- 
ttiandy and Crotoy two ^rreat armycs to the entent to 
ttiete with hyin, and to gette the frenche k)ug out of 
his handes if they might ; but there were no such that 
apered, and yet thei wete on the fiee xi dayes, and on 
the xii day they aiyved at Sandwych ; then they 
yssued out of their shyppe, and lay there all that 
nyghte, and taryed there two dayes to refresh them } 
and on tlie therde day they rode to Canterbury. When 
the kynge of Englande knew of their commynge^ he 
eommaunded them of London to prepare theym, and 
their cyte, to reoeyve suche a man as the firenche kyng 
was : then they of Lonclon arrayed themselfe, by eom- 
panyes, and the chief maisters clothing* different fro 
the other ; at saynt Thomas of Canterbury the 
fhmche kyng and the prince made their ofieryngee, 
and there taryed a day, and than rode to Rochester, 
and taryed there that day, and the next day to Dart* 
forde, and the iuurth day to London, wher they were 
honourably receyved, and so they were in every good 
towne as they passed : the fienche kynge rode through 
London on a whyte courser, well aparelled, and the 
prince on alyttell black hobbey by hym : thns he waa 
conveyed alon^v the cyte till he came to the Savoy, 
the which house pertayned to the heritage of the duke 
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of Lancaster ; there the frenche kynge kept hys house 
a long season, and thyder came to se hym tiie kyng 
and the quene ofttimes, and made him great feest 

and chere 

It has been said that the Prince's conduct was too 
ostentatiously humble ; that in refusing to sit at table 
with the King of France, and in making him the prin- 
cipal object of attention in their entry into London, he 
exceeded the modesty of a coiKjueror, and exposed 
himself to the charge of hypocrisy. The censure is, 
we think, erroneous, and arises from ignorance 
of the feelings of the times. The humility of th& 
Black Prince wa9 that of a vassal in presence* of bi« 
feudal lord, due, not because he owed allegiance to the 
King of France, but because that monarch was the 
peer of the King of England, and in courtesy ejititled, 
specially as a visitor, though a forced one, to an equal 
measure of respect ftom his subjects. The victor. 
merely overlooked the fiirtune of war, and paid to 
his royal prisoner the homage which he would have 
shewn to his father, and which the King of France 

would have r^ved from th§ heir to tm own crowa, 

* Lord Berners' Froissart^ vol. i. chap. 168, 169; 173. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OP MESSIRE 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 



On£ day the Prince, of Wales ivas risen fioni 
dinner, and ^one into a private chamber with his 

barons, who had been served with wiiic luid spices. 
So they beg^n to speak of many a bold deed of arms, 
of love-passages» of battles, and of prisons, and how 
St Louis to save his life was made prisoner in Tunis, 
jfrom whence he was ransomed for line gold, paid 
down by weight. Until the Prince, who spoke 
without caution, said, ' When a good knight well 
approved in battle is made prisoner iu fair feat of arms, 
and has rendered himself, and sworn to abide prisoner, 
he should on no account depart vrithout his master^s 
leave. And also, one should not demand such portion 
of his substance, that he be unable to equip himself 
again/ When the Sire de Lebret heard these words, 
he began to take heed, and said to him, ' Noble Sire, 
be not angiy with me, if I relate what I have heard 
eaid of you in your absence/ * By my feith/ said the 
l^iince, * right little should I love follower of mine 
sitting at my table, if he heard said a word against 
my honour, and apprised me not of it.* * Sire,' said 
he of Lebret, men say that you hold in prison a 
knight whose name £ well know, whom you dare not 
delyver.* * It is true,' said Oliver de Clii^n, * I have 
heard speak of it.' Then the Prince swore and 
boasted, ' that he knew no knight in the world, but, 
if he were his prisoner, he would put him to a fair 
{BQSom, according to bis ability/ And Lebret said, 



(Referred to in the Note, p. 108.) 
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^ How then do you forget Bertraiid du Oueselin, that 

he cannot get away.' And ^vlieu the Prince heard 
this, his colour chancred ; and he was so tempted by 
pride, anger, and disdain, that he commanded Ber- 
tnmd to be brought before him ; with whom he wished 
to make terms, in spite of all who bad spoken of the 
matter, and would fain not let him be ransomed, 
unless they themselves should fix the amount. Then 
certain knights went and found Bertrand» who to 
amuse himself, and foi^et his weariness, was talking 
with his chamberlain. Winch knights saluted him* 
And Bertrand arose towards them, and showed a fair 
seeming, saying ' that they were come in good time/ 
Then he ordered the aforesaid chamberlain to bring 
wine. The knights answered 'that it was right 
fitting they should have mueh wine, good and strong ; 
fer they brought him good, joyful and pleasant news 
with good will.' Then one of them who was wise 
and discreet said, * that the Prince sent for him to 
appear in his presence, and he thought that he would 
be ransomed by help of those friend^ he had at courts* 
who were many/ * What say you?* said Bertrand, 
* I have neither halfpenny, nor penny, and owe more 
than ten thousand livres, that have been lent me, 
which debt has accrued in this city while I have been 
prisoner/ One of them enquired of him, ^ How have 
yon accounted for so much ?' *' I will answer for that,' 
said Bertrand ; ^ I have eaten, drunk, given, and 

glayed at dice with it. A little money is soon spent, 
lut if I be set free, I shall soon have paid it ; he saves 
his money, and has it in good keeping, who siiall 
for my help lend me the keys of it/ And an officer 
who heard him said, * Sir, you are stout-hearted, it 
seems to you that every thing which you would have, 
must happen/ ' By my faith,' said Bertrand, ' you are 
right, for a dispirited man is nothing better than 
b^iten and discomfited/ And tlie rest said, ' that he 

1-8 
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was like one enchanted, for he was proof against every 
shock.' Then he was brought to the chamber where 

was the Prince of Wales, and with him John Chandos, 
a true and vahant knight. And had they chosen to 
believe him they would long before have disposed of 
the war : for he gave much good advice. And also 
there were Oliver de Clisson and other knights, before 
whom cuine Bertrand, wearing a grey coat. And 
when the Prince saw him, he could not keep from 
laughing, from the time he saw him. Then he said, 
*Well, Bertrand, how fere you/ And Bertrand ap- 
proached him, bowing a little, and said, ^ Sir, when it 
shall please you, I may fare better ; many a day have 
I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds it is 
long since I heard *. I shall hear them when it is your 
pleasure.' ' Bertrand,' said the prince, ' that shall be 
when you will : it will depend only on yourself, so that 
you will swear, and make true oath, never to bear arms 
against nie, nor these others, nor to assist Henry of 
Spain. So soon as you will swear this, we will fully 
set you free, and pay that you owe, and besides give 
10,000 florins to equip you anew, if you consent to 
thiB ; else you shall not go/ ' Sire/ said Bertrand, 
* my deliverance then will not come to pass ; for before I 
do so, may I lie by the leg in prison while I live. God 
wiihng, I will never be a reproach to my friends. For 
by Him who made the world, I will serve with my 
whole heart those whom I have served, and whose I 
have been from my outset. These are the good King 
of France, the noble Dukes of Anjou, of Berry, of 
Bur^^undy and of Bourbon ; whose I have been, as 
became me. But so please you, suiier me to go. 

• This expression w ill remind the reader of a favourite saying 
of the Good Sir James" Douglas, the companion of Robert 
Bruce's dangers, that It is better to hear the lark sing, than the 
nmi^e cheep meaning that he would never shut himself up in 
^M&k ile he could keep the open field. 
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For yoit have held me too long in prison, wrongfully, 
and witliout cause ; and I will tell you how I had 
gone from France, I and my people meaning to go 
against the Saracens. And so I had promised Hugh 
de Carvalay, intending to work out my salvation/ 
* Why then went you not straight without stopping,* 
said the Prince, ' I will tell you/ said Bertrand in a 
loud voice. ' We found Peter, the curse of God con- 
found him, who had long since thrice falsely murdered 
his noble Queen, born of the noble line of BourboQ, 
and of the blood of my Lord St. Louis, which lady 
was your cousin by the best blood in your body. 
Straightway then 1 stopped, to take vengeance for her, 
and to help Henry ; for well 1 know and surely 1 be- 
lieve, that he is the right king and the true heir of Spain. 
And also to destroy, and put to an end Jews, and 
Saracens, of wliom there are too many in these parts. 
Now through great pride you have come to Spain 
to the best of your ability, both through covetousness of 
gold and silver, and that you may have the throne after 
the death of Peter, .who reigns wrongfully, by which 
journey you have, in the first place, injured your own 
blood, and troubled me and my people : whence it 
has come to pass, that after you have so ruined your 
friends, and you and your people have been all 
famished, and suffered great 'pain and labour, Peter 
has deceived you by cheating and trickery, for he 
has not kept faith nor covenant with you, for 
which, by my taitli, I thank him heartily.* When 
Bertrand had related his reasons, the prince rose, and 
could not help saying that on his soul Bertrand was 
right, and the barons- said that he had spoken 
truth. Then was there great joy stirring all 
round and about, and they said of Bertrand, one to 
another, * See there a brave Breton.' But the 
.prince called, and said to him, ' You shall not escape 
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me without paying a g^od ransom ; and yet it vexes 

me that you obtain such favour. But men say that 
I keep you prisoner because I fear you, and to tb^ 
end that every one may cease to suspect this, and may 
know that I neither mr nor care for you, I will da* 
liver you on payment of sufficient ransom.' * Sir,' 
said Bertrand, * I am a poor knight of little name, 
and not so born as that T should find help in ]>lenty. 
And besides, my estate is mortgaged tor purchase of 
war horses, and also I owe in this town fiiU ten thou- 
•and florins. Be moderate, therefore, and deUm 
me.* * Where will you go, fair Sir,' said the prince P 

* Sir,' said Bertrand, * I will go where I may regain 
my loss, and more I say not.* ^ Consider then,' said 
the prince, * what ransom you will give me : for what 
you will shall be enough for me.* ^ Sir,' aaid Beiu 
trand, ^ I trust you wiU not stoop to retraot your 
meaning. And since you are content to refer it to 
my pleasure, I ought not to value myself too low. 
So I will give and engage for my freedom one hun« 
dred thousand dpuble golden florins.' And when %hm 
prince heard him his'oolour changed, and he looked 
round at his knights, saying, * Does he mean to make 
game of me that he offers such a sum ? for I would 
gladly quit him ibr the quarter. ^ Bertrand,' said ha, 

* neither can you pay it, nor do I wish such a sum; to 
consider again.' ^ Sire,' said Bertrand, * rinoe you 
will not so much, I plaoe myself at sixty thousand 
double florins, you shall not have less, sobeit you will 
discharge me.* * Well,' said the prince, ' I agree to 
it,' Then said Bertrand loudly, * Sir, Prince Henry 
may well and truly vaunt that he will die King of 
Spain, cost him what it may, and he wiU lend me ona 
half my ransom, and the King of France the other ; 
and if I can neither go nor send to these two, 1 would 
get all the spinstresses in f ranee to s|mi it rather tbaq 
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that I should remain longer in your hands*.' And 
when the prince had heard him he thus said : ^ What 
sort of man is this ! He startles at nothing, either in act 

or thought, no more than il lie had all tlie gold which 
is in the world. He has set himself" at sixty thousand 
double Horins, and I would willingly have quitted him 
for ten thousand/ And all the barons also marvelled 
greatly. * Am I then at liberty said the gallant 
Bert rand. And Chandos asked him whence the money 
should come. * Sir/ said he, ' T have good friends, as I 
shall find, I am certain / * By my faith/ said Chandos, 

* I am much rejoiced therefore, and if you have need of 
my help, thus much I say, I will lend you ten thousand/ 

* Sir,' said Bertrand, * I thank you. But before I 
seek anything of you I will try the people of my ow n 
country/ The news of this matter went through the 
city of Bordeaux. There you might see all persons, 
great and small, citizens, and artisans of all sorts, run 
towards the mansion of the prince to see Bertrand. 
A ud when the prince's knights saw the people assem- 
ble thus, and knew the cause of their coming, they 
brought the said Bertrand to lean out at a window, 
who laughed heartily at the matter. And when the 
commoners saw him from a distance, they said, ' He 
is a downright enemy ! cursed be the hour that he 
escapes alive. He has done much evil, and will do 
worse/ A nd others said, ' Have we idled and yawned, 
and run away from our business to look at such a 
squire as this ! May God bless him not ! for he is an 
ugly follow, and unable to pay the ransom at which 
he is valued.' * Whence should he draw it?' said 
others ; ' he will never pay a single penny of his own, 
but will pilter it through the broad land.' And those 
who knew Bertrand better said to them, ^ Now argue 
not so much in using such words, for there is no 

♦ Si le gagneroie alncois a fillei- toutcs les fiUeresses qui ea 
France soat, que quu je dtiuiuura^be plu^ cnlre vos maiDS. 
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iMitter knight m the wofld, ^nd noa« tli9t better knmi 
how to make war. Anit ikm is no caitle, bowtver 

strong, however high the rock on which it sti^ndff, 
that would not soon surrender if he went thither Iq 
assault it : and, throughout the kingdom of France, 

there is no mm nor woman, however poor, who would 
not contribute, if be needed it, rather tiiM that In 
8boul4 remain in pxiaon' ^.^^ 

e Hi9t, dd Henire Berttted di| Oii«icli|it 
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Chapter IV. 

lyrft&oy of Cimbysei, terminatlog in madness— of Caligula-M>f the 

Cmperor PmL 

No questions which can become the subject of judi- 
cial examination are more delicate and difficult than 
those which depend upon a man's mental sanity, 
whether the case be of a eivil or a criminal nature } 
Whether it regard faia eotnpetenee to manage hia own 
afiairSy or his possession of that moral feeling of 
right and wrong, in the absence of which he cannot 
be justly punished as a responsible agent. In the tirst 
inatance, daily experience shews ue that general 
eeeentrieity, and even delusion upon particular sub- 
jects may eidst in union with the most acute percep- 
tion of personal interests ; in the second, it is equally 
clear that the moral sense may be perverted upon 
one or more points without being destroyed, and in« 
deed without any other indication of mental disease* 
We may take as an example of this the recent 
burning of York Cathedral, Martin believed this 
to be morally a meritorious act, and herein lay his 
madness i on a case of murder, robbery, or any other 
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infraction of the laws, he would have judged aright 
But though he believed it to be meritorious, he knew 
it to be illegal ; he knew that he was subject to pu- 
nishment, iitid fled from it accordingly : and upon 
this ground the question might be raised, whether 
his madness should have protected him from the 
penalty affixed to his act. But exclusively of those 
more strongly-marked eases, which alone are likely to 
become subjects of judicial inquiry, no man can con- 
verse extensively with the livhis;, or, throu£^h the 
medium of books, with the dead, without continually 
asking himself whether the eccentricity, perverseness, 
intemperance, and extravagance which he sees on all 
sides are compatible with a perfectly sound state of 
mind. Mental as well as "bodily illness may assume 
all shapes, and be of all dei^rees : and both reflection 
and observation lead .us to conclude, that excessive 
indulgence of the passions will impair the understand- 
ing, as surely as sensual intemperance injures the 
constitution. It would not be difficult to enumerate 
a Ions: list of causes tendinsc more or less to unsettle 
the reason ; indeed, no pursuit, however unexciting 
it may seem, can be exclusively followed without risk 
of this result. Science has its dangers as well as 
love : the philosopher's stone and the quadratiu« 
of the circle have probably turned as many heads 
as has female ingratitude, from the time of Orlando 
Furioso downwards. At present, however, we mean 
to confine ourselves to one particular manifestation of 
insanity, or something nearly allied to it, with the 
view of illustrating, in some degree, that large portion 
of history, which is occupied by the crimes and 
follies of absolute monarchs. 

In reading such narratives as the following, . we 
naturally wonder how it is that anything human can 
have been led to play a part so entirely at variance 
with all the kindly ii^iings of human nature. To 
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believe that Calisrula or Nero came into the world 
fully prepared for the part which they were afterwards 
to play, would be as unreasonable as to adopt the 
other extreme, and maintain, as some have done, that 
the tempers and abilities of all men are oria;inally 
similar and equal. But " the child is father of the 
man/' The work of education begins at an eariy 
period, and circumstances seemingly too trivial to 
notice, may exert a powerful eflect in fixing our fu- 
ture destiny for good or evil. There are few persons 
whose patience has not been more or less tried by 
spoilt children, and who cannot point out examples 
where the temper of the mature man has been seri- 
ously injured by early injudicious indulgence ; and 
many must know cases in which the paroxysms of a 
naturally bad temper, exasperated by uncontrolled 
license and habitual submission, have amounted almost 
to occasional insanity. Causes closely analogous 
to those which render one man the dread of his 
domestic circle, may render another the terror and 
the scourge of half the earth. The same spirit 
which vents itself in ill- humour for a broken piece of 
china, or execrations for an ill-cooked dinner, if fos- 
tered by power, might correct breaches of etiquette 
with the knout, and deal out confiscations and death 
as unsparingly as oaths. We may observe that, 
bloody and unfeelinjr as their administration may 
have been, it is not amonn* the adventurers who have 
carved their own way to a crown that the wanton- 
ness of tyranny has been most developed ; it is rather 
among their descendants, men nurtured among para- 
sites, with tlie prospect of despotism ever before 
their eyes. Surrounded from inlaney by those whose 
interest it has been to pamper, not to repress their 
evil passions, taught, in Pagan countries, to regard 
themselves as gods, and worshipped as such by a 
servile and besotted multitude, what wonder that they 

M 
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tread under foot those who bow the neck before thenifl 
and BGom to sjrmpathise with a confessedly inferior 
race. In private life, however the reflation of the 

mind may be neglected, the supremacy of law, and 
the knowledge that excess, beyond a certain point, 
cannot be committed with impunity, exerts a salutary 
restraint over the wildest spirits. But he who is 
above the influence of fear, whose an^ry passions 
have never been checked, nor liis desires controlled, 
and who is harassed by the cravin(r after excitement 
consequent upon satiety of sensual pleasures, is pre- 
pared for any caprice or enormity which the humour 
Cf the moment may suggest The mind can liardly 
be thus morally depraved without becoming intel- 
lectually depraved also : as the animal man is che- 
hshedt and the reasonable man neglected, the former 
will assume the guidance due to the latter* and human 
becomes little superior to brute nature, except in its 
greater power to do mischief. In this slate of de» 
gradation 

Even-handed justice 
Condemns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 

The dominion of the passions is worse than external 
oppression, and conscience exasperates, after it has 

lost its power to reform. Misery may then complete 
the ruin which intemperance began, and cruelty, from 
being only inditterent, become congenial. 

If a man deprives himself almost of the common 
necessaries of life, for the purpose of accumulating 
money which he will never use or want ; if* he sleeps 
all day, and wakes all ni^ht; if he chooses to wear 
his shoes upon his hands, and his gloves upon ids 
feet, or indulge in any other such ridiculous liancies; 
we call him odd, eccentric^ a madman, according to 
the degree of his deviation from established usages : 
and justly, lor in all these tliingis a isuuud mind is 
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wanting. Tet that man may be perfeetly able to ibfe- 

see the consequences of his actions, perfect master of 
his reason upon every subject ; and therefore be both 
legally and morally responsible. It is a state of mind 
strictly analogous, as we believe, to this, which has 
produced the worst excesses of the worst oppressors; 
and one which has sprung from the same cause, ha« 
bitual submission to the will instead of the reason. 
Prom the childish passion of George II., who mani- 
fested his displeasure on great occasions by kicking 
his hat about the room, to the superhuman crimes of 
Caligula, we find this disease, if we may call it so, 
manifested in every variety of degree and form. In 
Henry VIII. of England, we trace it in the contrast 
between the early and later years oi his reign, in the 
increased vioienoe of his passions, and in the ca- 
priciousness and cruelty ingrafted on a temper not 
naturally ungentle. We ascribe to it the ungovern* 
able fury which obscured the brilliant qualities of 
Peter of Russia; and we find it still more strongly 
marked in the extravagances which are ascribed to 
Xerxes. His very preparations for invading Greece, 
on a scale so disproportionate to the value of his ob« 
ject if attained, shew how subordinate was his judg- 
ment to his inclinations ; and no one can read the 
narration of his chastisement of the Hellespont^ with- 
out recognizing the weakness of a mind unsettled by 
extravagant presumption. When Xerxes heard that 
his bridges were carried away, he was much vexed, 
and ordered three hundred lashes to be given to the 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be cast into it. 
And I have heard that he sent men at the same time 
to brand the Hellespont Moreover, he commanded 
those that inflicted the stripes to use unholy and bar- 
barian language, saying, ' Thou bitter water, thy 
master inflicts this punishment upon thee, because 
thou hast wronged him, having received no injury at 

H 2 
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his hands. And King Xerxes will cross thee, whe^ 
ther thou wilt or no : and, as is fit» no one sacrifices 
to thee, because thou art a salt and crafty river/ So 
he ordered them to punish the sea thus, and to cut 

off the heads of the Grecians who had charge of the 
bridge*." This is as dowiiriglit frenzy as the walls 
of Bedlam ever witnessed : a paroxysm of temporary 
insanity, produced by disapppuitment acting on a 
vain, ungoverned mind. 

Betore proceeding to relate in detail the lives of 
some remarkable persons which bear upon the point 
in question, we wish briefly to allude to the very sin- 
gular and striking history of Nebuchadnezzar, though 
with no view of resolving that pretematuiul visitation, 
which is expressly stated to have been from God, 
into a natural consequence of his intemperate pride. 
From the few notices of him preserved in the 13ible, 
he seems to have been a man cast in no ordinary 
' mould ; to have been endowed with powers and ca- 
pability of excellence commensurate with the exalted 
situation which he was appointed to hold. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he had drunk deep of the intoxi- 
cation of despotism. His intended massacre of the 
wise men, and the Chaldeans, in point of wisdom and 
justice, is on a par with the anger of a child, who beats 
his nurse because she will not give him the moon to 
play with; and his conduct with respect to the image 
of the plain of Dura, if less preposterous, is not more 
creditable to his notions of toleration or humanity. 
In tact, he appears to have been in a fair way to be* 
come as truculent a tyrant as Cambyses or Caligula, 
when that awful vision, related at length in the fourth 
chapter of Daniel, was presented to him, w hich fore- 
told his banishment irum the throne and irom men : 
and we may infer from the warning of the inspired 
interpreter, and from the course of the narrative, that 

* Herod, vii. 35. 
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his overweening pride and hardness of heart, the 
food and origin of that mental alienation of which we 
have been speaking at jsuch lengths were the vices 
ag-ninst which divine an^cr was especially directed. 
*^ This is the decree of the Most High^ which is come 
upon my lord the king. They shall drive thee from 
men, and thy dwellino- shall be with the beasts of the 
field, till thou know that the Most High ruleLl) in the 
kingdom of men and giveth it to whomsoever he will. 
Wherefore* O king, let my counsel be accept- 
able unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor : 

if it mav be a lennfthening' of thy tranqnilHty At 

the end of twelve months he walked in the palace of 
the kingdom of Babylon. The king spoke and said, 
Is not this the great Babylon that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom, by the miglitof my power, 
and for the honour of my majesty? While the word 
was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from hea- 
ven* saying, O King Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken ; the kingdom is departed from thee. And 
ihey shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field ; they shall make thee 
to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass over 
thee, until thou know that the most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will * 

Of the following sketches the two first exhibit the 

dominion of passion in its most violent form ; the 
last ditfers rather in degree than in nature. Strictly 
speaking, the life of Cambyses is not entitled to a 
place here ; but Herodotus makes us so familiar with 
Persian history from the time of Cyrus, that it seems 
naturally to find, a place in works relating* to the his- 
tory of Greece. 

Cambyses succeeded to the undisturbed possession 
* Paaiel^ iv. 24^ 25; 27; 29-^2. 
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of that vast empire which his father Cyrus had ao 
quired, extending from the Indus to the^geau, and 
from the Caspian to the Red Sea. This extent of do- 
minion might seem enough to satisfy the most am- 
bitious, and employ tlie most active mind ; but the 
son, unhappily for himself, inherited the father's mi- 
litary spirit, and in the fourth year of his reign quitted 
his paternal kingdom to conquer Eg:y pt. He marched 
alon^ the coast from Palestine to Peiubiuni, where he 
found encamped Psammenitus, who had succeeded 
his father Amasis on the Ep:yptian throne. A battle 
i¥as fought, in which the Egyptians were defeated ; 
they fled, to Memphis, and the rest of the country 
submitted without further struggle. Herodotus, who 
visited the field of battle, relates a curious story. 
The bones of either nation were heaped apart, as they 
had been originally separated ; and the Persian skulls 
were so weak that you could throw a pebble through 
them, whereas the Egyptian would hardly break, 
though beaten with a large stone. Their descendants 
do not appear to have degenerated in this respect. 

Cambyses sent a ship of Mitylene up the Nile, to 
summon Memphis to surrender. The savage and 
exasperated inhabitants tore the herald and crew limb 
from limb, and made a long defence, during which 
the Cyrenaeans, and the neighbouring Libyans, sub- 
mitted. The city being at last taken, he put Psam- 
menitus to a singular trial. 

. On the tenth day after the capture of Memphis, 
he placed Psammenitus, together with other Egyp- 
tians, without the gates ; and meaning to make essay 
of his temper, he acted thus. He clothed that king's 
daughter in servile raiment, and sent her, bearing a 
water^pitcher, to fetch water, and with her other 
maidens of the noblest families, similarly clad. And 
s they went with wailing and lamentation past their 
fatliers, these, all but Psammenitus, re-echoed their 
cries, seeing the evil condition of their children » but 
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he bowed his head to the earth. When they had 
passed, his Bon came by with two thousand Egyptians 
of like age, with bits in their mouths, and their necks 
bound with halters, who were thus led to death in 
retaliation for the Mityleneans who were slain at 
Memphis. For the royal judn;es had decided that for 
every one of them ten of the noblest Eg-yptians 
should perish. And he, seeing them pass, and 
knowing that his son was carried to execution, while 
his countrymen who were around him wept and were 
much distressed, did as in the case of his daughter. 
When they were g*one, an old man, who was lormerly 
of his drinking parties, being now deprived of bis 
fortune, and compelled to beg through the army, 
chanced to come where Psammenitus was sitting; 
and Psammenitus, when he saw his friend, cried 
aloud, and smote his head, calling" upon him by 
name. Men were placed near, who told Cambyses 
every thing that happened i and he was much sur- 
prised, and sent this message ; * Psammenitus, your 
master Cambyses asks why, having given way neither 
to cries nor tears when you saw your daughter mal- 
treated and your son going to execution, you have 
honoured witii them a man no wise related to you ? ' 
He answered, * Son of Cyrus, my domestic misfor* 
tunes were too mighty to be wept ; but the sufferings 
of a friend, who, on the threshold of old age, has 
fallen from a high and happy state into beggary, form 
a fit subject for tears* The heart of Cambyses 
was touched for once, and he ordered the Egyptian 
prince to be sought and saved ; but his mercy came 
too late. 

Proceeding from Memphis to Sais, he broke open 
the tomb of Amasis, the late l<ing, and caused the 
body, which was embalmed as usual, to be scourged, 
and insulted in every possible way t« Finally^ he or* 

• Herod, iii. 14. 

f The body of Cromwell was taken from the grave^ ejcposed 
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dered it to be burnt, wherein he transgressed equally 
the religion of the Persians and Egyptians. For th# 
former say that it is not fit to consign a dead man to 
a divinity, esteeming fire as such ; while the latt^ 
believe it to be a savage animal, whioh consumes 
every thing within its reach, and then dies ; and con- 
sider it unlawful to let their corpses be the prey of 
wild beasts. Hence the practice of embalming, thai 
worms may not prey upon their flesh. This wanton 
and disgusting outrage was prompted by persond 
hatred, arising from a slight said to have been put 
upon him by Amasis, in consequepce of which the 
invasion of Egypt was undertaken. 

That country being subdued, far from being con« 
tented with his acquisitions, he now meditated three 
expeditions at once; one against Carthage, which 
was frustrated by the Phoenicians, who composed the 
chief part of his fleet, refasing' to serve against their 
kinsmen and descendants ; another against the Am* 
monians, who lived in the Libyan desert, in a spot 
made famous by the oracle of Ammonf; a third 
against the ^Ethiopians, called Macrobii, or long- 
lived, who were said to be the tallest and handsomest 
of all men, and to reacii the age of 120 years and up- 
wards. The monarchy was elective, and they chose 
for their king whoever was most eminent for strength 
and stature* Before he set out, Cambyses sent 
spies into this country, charged with ^ifis and pro- 
fessions of friendship, to which the iEthiopian replied, 

The king of Persia has not sent you with gifts as set- 
ting a high price on my alliance ; and you speak falsely, 
for you are come as spies of my realm. Neither is 
that man upright, for then he would cuvet none other 

pn a gibbet, and finally buried under ibe gallows, and ibis in the 
gay and polished reign of Charles II., who had not even the jioor 
excuse for this despicable revenge which the Persian king's un- 
bridled passions may supply, 

t The modern ^iwah. 
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OQimiry than his owD» and not have enslaved those 
from whom he has had no wiong. Give to lam^ tb&km 
this bow, and say, * The king of the iStbiopians ad* 
vises the kin^ of the Persians to invade the long- 
lived ^Ethiopians with overpowering' numbers, as 
soon as the Persians can draw thus easily such bows 
as these ; and, until then, to thank the gods who 
have not ineUned the sons fif the ^Ethiopians to add 
the lands of others to tlieir own**.'' 

Cambyses, as we may suppo:eo, flew iiilo no small 
passion at the receipt of such an answer, and nrired his 
inarch, says Herodotus^ like one out ot his right mind, 
and too impetuously to wait until magazines could be 
formed, — a precaution the more needful, because, ac- 
cording to the prevalent notions of geography, he was 
g-oin^ to the uttermost parts of the earth. From 
Thebes he detached 50,000 men to enslave the Ani- 
roonians, and bum the temple of Ammon, while he 
advanced towards Ethiopia with the rest : but before 
one-fifth of the journey was accomplished, all their 
food was consumed, even to the beasts of burthen 
which attended the camp. ** If, when he found this 
out, he had changed his mind, and brought home bis 
army, then, bating the original fault, he would have 
been a wise man. But, instead of this, he pressed 
continually forward, without any consideration.*' 

The consequence of this improvident obstinacy 
was, that his soldiers, who had lived on herbs so long 
as the earth produced anything, began to live upon 
each other, when they reached the sandy desert. 
Cambyses had no relish for this sort of supper, 
Avhether he was to eat, or, Hke Polonius, to be eaten, 
and at leno-th turned back, not before he had lost 
a large part of his army. The other detachment 
advanced deep into the desert, whence they returned 
not, nor was it known what became of them. The 
Ammoniaus said that a mighty south-west wind had 

♦ iii.2U 
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overwhelmed them with sand. The oircumstanees of 
their supposed destruotion are powerfully though 
rather extravagantly described by Darwin r-»^ 

**Now o'er their head the whizzing^ whirlwinds breathe, 
And the live desert pants and heaves beneath ; 
Tinged by the crimson sun, vast columns rise 
Of eddying sandsj and war amid the skies. 
In red areades the billowy plain surround. 
And stalking turrets dance upon the ground* 
Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 
Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge. 
Wave over wave the driving desert swims ; 
Bursts o'er their heads, inhumes their struggling Umhfs 
Maa mounts on man, on camels camels rush. 
Hosts march o'er hosts, and nations nations criwh,— 
Wheeling in air the winged islands fall, 
And one great earthy ocean covers all I — 

Then ceased the storm, — night howed h\^ Elhiop hri^w 
Tp e4r)h, and listened to the groans belowv-^ 
Gfim hfTfror shook—awhile the living hill 
Heaved with convulsive tbroes-*^aod all ims still I 

The king returned to Memphis, his army much 
weakened, and his warlike ardour probably no less 
cooled by this double fiulure ; for he made no ipoce 
trials to extend his empire* So humiliating a dis- 
appoiiitnient was act likely to sweeten his arbitrary 
temper, and to its effects we are inclined to attribute 
the sudden change which appears to have taken 
place in his conduct* We say appears, because up 
to this time nothing is related of his priyate life : it 
is not probable, however, that the Mstorian would 
have omitted occurrences such as those which cha^ 
racterise it from henceforward. The seeds of the 
evil which now shot up had long been rooting them^ 
selves. Self^gratification had been the end, and his 
vdll the g^ide, of his actions $ and on such persons 
uncontrolled power acts like a hot-bed, to draw up 

* Botanic Garden, v,j^73. 
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their bad qualities into tenfold rankness. Old tales 
make frequent mention of magicians being torn ivk 
pieees by the spirits whom they have called up. 
He Who gives loose to the evil passions of his 
nature, lias a worse set of fiends to deal with, than 
the irrotesque imaginations of our forefathers evet 
figured) and will tind it harder to escape from them 
in safety : what wonder is if the reason proves 
unequal to bear the shocks of such a warfare. 
That the mind of Cambyses so yielded, the cruelty, 
impiety, and extravagance of his latter years, in 
which his conduct was as impolitic as wicked, will 
not allow us to doubt. Disappointment and vexation 
could not have produced the disorder, though they may 
hftve hastened the drisis^ and increased its violence. 

The Egyptians referred this change to anoLlier 
eau^jp. When Cambyses reached Memphis he found 
the city in great joy. Apis^, the sacred bull, one 
of their most venerated deities* had just appeared, 
and, as usual, the whole country celebrated it as a 
festival. The despot suspected, not unnaturally, 
that they were rejoicing over his defeat, and scut for 
the magistrates, to ask why the Egyptians, \vho had 
done nothing of the sort when be was before at 
Memphis, made such show of joy, now that he came 
there after losing his army« They replied, that their 
god, who was wont to appear at long intervals, had 
manifested himself, and that on this occasion the 
Egyptians always kept holiday* Cambyses said they 

* Apis was a black calf, with a square white spot on its fore- 
bead; the figure of an eagle on its back, a double tuft of hair on 
its tail, and the figure of the cantharus, the sacred beetle, under 
its tongue. When an animal bearing these marks was found, or 
naanulactuied, the birth of Apis was anuouiiced to tlie people, a 
temple was built on the spot, where he was fed for four months, 
and after various ceremonies be was finally conveyed to Memphis, 
^here be spent the rest of bis life^ in a splendid palace^ receiving 
dtriiie bonouis. 
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lied, and therefore sent them to execution. He ne<t 
sent for the priests, and being* sirniiarly answered, said 
that he would soon know whether any tame god was 
come among the Egyptians. At his command, the 
animal was produced ; he drew his dagger, strack 
Apis in the thigh, and said laughing, Fools, are 
such things gods, composed of flesh and blood and 
penetrable to steel ? He is indeed a god worthy of 
the Egyptians I for you, you shall not make a mock 
of me with impunity/' So saying, he ordered the 
priests to be scourged, and all persons found cele- 
brating the feast to be slain. Apis died and was 
buried secretly. From this sacrilege the Egyptians 
dated the madness of Cambyses. Others ascribed 
it to epilepsy, to which he is said to have been sub« 
ject from his birth. The disease might have pro* 
duced a liability to insanity, but it could scarcely 
have been the agent in working so sudden a change. 
The extravagances of Caligula, however, were re- 
ferred by many to the same cause. 

The change in his temper was first shewn by the 
murder of his brother Smerdis, whom he had sent 
back to Susa in a fit of jealousy because he was the 
only man in the army who could draw the King of 
Ethiopia's bow, even for two fingers' breadth* After 
taking this step, he dreamed that a messenger came 
to him from Persia, with tidings that Smerdis 'sat 
upon the throne, and touched the heavens with his 
head. Fearinr^, therefore, that this vision portended 
his being" deposed and murdered, he sent a trusty 
follower, named Prexaspes, to Susa, with orders to 
assassinate his brother* The commission was &ith- 
fully performed. 

A sister also, who had followed him into Eg^^^t, 
and with whom he cohabited, fell a victim to his 
intemperate passion. *' Before this time," Herodotus 
says, the Persians never married their sisters, bat 
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he, wishing to do so, managed it thus. Knowing 
that he was about to act contrary to their customs, 
he sent for the royal judges, and asked them if there 
were any law permitting any one who wished to co- 
habit with his sister. Now the royal judges are 
select men amonii- the Persians, who retain their 
office during lite, or till convicted of some injustice: 
and it is they who preside in the Persian courts and 
interpret the laws and institutions of the nation, and 
all things are referred to them. So to this question 
of Catnbyses they returned an answer that was both 
just and sate, saying that they could find no law 
permitting a brother to marry his sister; but they 
had indeed discovered another — that it was lawful 
for the Kin^ of the Persians to do whatever he liked. 
Thus, then, they did not break the law from fear of 
Cambyses ; and yetjest they sliould themselves perish 
out of regard for the law, they found anotlier law to 
help him in marrying his sister^." Cambyses and 
his judges seem to have been well suited. There is 
on record a. better instance of courtly evasion, related 
by Waller. The poet went, on the day of a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, to see the King, James II., at 
dinner. Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Ufr* Neal, Bishop of Durham, were standing behind 
bis majesty's chair, and there happened something 
in the cunversatioa these preliiies had with the King 
on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majesty 
asked the bishops, ' My lards» cannot I take my 
subjects* mqney when I want it, without all this 
formality in parliament?* The Bishop of Durham 
readily answered, * God forbid, sire, but you should! 
You are the breath of our nostrils.' Whereupon the 
King turned and said to the Bishop of Wincheisler, 
* Well, my lord, what say you?' ' Sire,' replied the 
l^ishopt ^ * I have no skill, to judge of parliamentary 

* ill. 31. 
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qases/ The King replied, ' No put-ofls, my lord— • 
wswer me presently/ * Then, sire/ said he, ' I 
think it is lawful for you to take my brother NeaFd 
money, for he offers it'**" 

It was another sister who followed Cambyses into 
Egypt, and perished there by his violence. She was 
present when he set a lion's whelp to fight a puppy. 
The latter had the worsts till another of the same 
litter broke loose, and came to help it, wh^n the two 
together beat the lion. The princess shed tears at 
the sig-ht, and being- questioned why she did so, 
replied that it was for the remembrance of Smerdis, 
and the thought that there was no one to avenge hiA 
death. The brute kicked her» and theid>y inflicted a 
mortal injury. 

He held Prexaspes, the person employed to mur- 
der Smerdis, in especial favour, and among other 
marks of it appointed that nobleman^s son to be his 
cup-bearer. One day he asked» FreiaspeSt what 
sort of person do the F^ans think me?'' He re^ 
plied with unseasonable candour, ** that they praised 
him very hiohly, only they said that he was terribly 
fond of wine." Cambyses was very angry at the im- 
putation. Do the Persians/' he answmd, ''say that 
I am beside myself for love of wine? You shall s^ 
whether they speak the truth, or whether it is they 
that are beside themselves when they talk thus. 
If I cleave your son's heart with my arrow as he 
stands without the door« then the Persians will be 
proved to talk nonsense : if I miss» then say that the 
Persians speak truth, and it is I that em mad.'^ He 
drew his bow, the boy fell, and he commanded that 
he should be opened: the arrow was found fixed in 
his heart. He turned to the father and said, laugti-" 
ing, '' Prexaspes^ I have made it clear to you that the 
PersiaaB are mad and not I. Now tell me whetheir 

* Pre[ace to Waller'^s Poems, Load. 1711. 
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you have seen any man who shot so well 9*' The 
miserable wretch, fearing for his own safety, replied 
that not even a god could have done so well. 

Croesus, who was ke])t ia attendance in his court 
as before in Cyrus's, ventured to remonstrate on the 
course which he was pursuing-, but so unsuccessfully, 
that nothing but a rapid flight saved him from 
fomishing another proof of Cambyses' skill in archery* 
He was then ordered to execution, but the officers 
who had charo:e of him, knowins: the % alue that their 
master set upon Croesus, and expecting rewards for 
saving his life, concealed him until the king*s anger 
should be over. One day at length they produced 
him, when Cambyses was expressing his regret for the 
Lydian's death. It is dangerous to calculate upon 
a madman's conduct. The king said that he was 
very glad Croesus was preserved, and put the ot&cers 
to death for disobeying bis orders. 

He had now been absent iVom Persia three years 
nearly, when a revolt broke out ; the natural con- 
sequence of so long a desertion of the seat of 
empire, especially under a despotic government; in 
which case the people, habituated implicitly to sub- 
mit to those in authority, care little from what head 
that authority emanates, provided it is conveyed 
through the customary channels. On leaving Persia, 
Cambyses had appointed Patizeithes, a Magian, or 
one of the hereditary priesthood, to be steward or 
inspector of the royal household. This man ptoba^ 
bly possessed rank and influence, as, under all mo- 
narchies, the nobility have been eager to fill even 
menial offices about the royal person; perhaps his 
station gave him political importance, as in France, 
under the Merovingian dynasty, the Maires du Palais 
wielded the whole power of the state. He had a 
brother named Smerdis, closely resembling in person 
Smerdis the sou of Cyrus, and knowing both that 
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the latter was dead, and that the fact of his death 
was carefully concealed from the nation, he con- 
ceived a plan founded probably on the reputed mad- 
ness and necessary unpopularity of Cambyses for de- 
throning* him, and substitutinG^ his own brother as the 
son of Cyrus. The attempt seems to have succeeded 
without opposition : for the historian merely states 
that he set his brother on the throne, and sent 
heralds throughout the empire, to say that in future 
obedience was to be paid to Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
and not to Cambyses. The herald sent into Kgypt 
found the latter with his army in Syria, and (a ser* 
vice of no small danger) boldly delivered his mes* 
sage to the king in public. On this occasion the 
madman behaved reasonably, lor instead of killing 
Prexaspes and the herald in the first iustance, and 
then proceeding to inquire how Smerdis came to be 
alive, he began by investigating, and soon perceived 
the real state of the case. The true meaning of the 
dream already referred to then struck him, in which 
he saw a messenger from Susa, who told him that 
Smerdis sat upon the throne, and reached the 
heavens with his head. Some remnant of kindly 
feeling and remorse now touched his heart, and he 
wept to think that he had destroj'ed his brother to 
no purpose; but this soon gave way to a natural 
anger, and with his usual precipitation he would 
instantly have departed to assert his own empire, 
and punish the conspirators. But as he sprung to 
horse the button dropped off which closed the end 
of iiis scabbard; and the naked point pierced his 
thigh, the spot in which he had sacrilegiously 
wounded Apis. He thought that the injury was 
mortal, and asked the name of the city where he 
flien was. It was called £cbatana*» and in Ecba- 

* A Syrian city ; its site is not clearly ascertained* Cainbyseji 
beeuiii to hve bee a at this time ou his route home. 
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tana an oracle had forewarned him he should die ; 
but he naturally interpreted it of the more celebrated 
Ecbatana, the residence of the ancient Median 
kings. When he heard the name he wag sobered, 
and comprehending the oracle aright, said, '* Here 
then Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to end his 
life*." The wound mortified, and on the twentielli 
day after the accident he sent tor the most eminent of 
bis countrjrmen, and addressed them in these words : 
Men of Persia, I am now forced to declare to you 
what I have hitherto concealed most carefully. For 
being in Egypt, I saw in niy sleep a vision which I 
would lain never have seen, and thought a mes« 
senger from home brought word that Smerdis sat 
upon the throne, and reached the heavens with his 
head. Fearing, therefore, to be deposed by my 
brother, I did more hastily than wisely, for it is not 

* K* Htmrji* Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging whsre I first did swoon? 
fVary>9 'TIs called JerusaJanUi my noble lord. 

Henry^ L^ud be to God !— ^ven there my life must tsd* 
It halh been propbecied to me many years 
I should not Hie, but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed tlie Hf>ly I^and:— - 
But bear me to thai chamber ; there Til lie. 
la that Jerusalem ^\y<\\\ H^rry die. 

Kmg lienry U\ Part 2, iv, 4. 
The ground-work of this passage is to be foiuid in Holin- 
thed : and the same tale is told in Fabyan's Ctironicles, and 
in Restell's Pastime of Pleasure. The latter writers state it 
without any appearance of doubt: but Holinshed uses a de» 
gree of caution not very common in a cl.roiucler of that time. 
** Whether this was true that so he spake, as one that gave 
too much credit to foolish prophecies and vain tales, or whether 
it was fainedi u in such cases it commonly happeneth, we 
Uave it to th^ ndvived reader to judge." The advtaed reader 
will probably besitate ItttU in adopting the latter coaclusion j 
especially as the same tale is told of other persons. See the 
notes to Shakspeare, in the edition of 1821. The actors and the 
seenes differ ia the different cases : but the equlroqae arises in 
•U upon thfi name ^timUmi* ^ , 

n3 
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in man's nature to turn aside that which is decreed : 
but I, fool as I was, sent Prexaspes to Susa to kill 
Smerdis, and lived in security when this great evil 
was done, never thinking that, though he was re- 
moved, some other person mio'ht rise up against me. 
And thus, being wrong concerning every thing that 
was to happen, I have needlessly become a fratricide, 
and yet am equally deprived of my kingdom. For 
it was Smerdis, the Magian* whose revolt the divi* 
nity foretold in my dream. The deed then is done, 
and be assured that you have no longer Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, but the Magi fill the royal office ; he 
whom I left steward of my household, and Smerdis 
his brother. He is dead then whose part especially 
it was to avenge the wrongs done to me by the Magi ; 
dead, impiously murdered by his nearest of kin. And 
as he is no more, I am compelled to give in charge 
to you, O Persians, those things which at the end of 
life I wish to be done. I require of you then, and 
call the gods of our empire to witness, that you suffer 
not the sovereignty to revert to the Medes, but if 
they have obtained it by fraud, by fraud let them be 
stripped of it ; if by force, by force do you recover 
it And as you do this, may your land be fruitful, 
and your wives and flocks yield increase to you as 
a free people for ever ; but if you recover not the 
empire, nor attempt to recover it, I imprecate upon 
you the reverse of all these things, and further 
pray that the end of every Persian may be like 
mine." So saying, he bewailed in tears his whole 
condition. And when the Persians beheld their king 
weeping they rent their clothes, and made lamenta- 
tion unsparingly*. Thus died Cambyses, in the 
seventh year and fifth month of his reign. 

The Egyptians, who were horror-struck at the out- 
rage committed upon Apis, and who ascribed the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Persian monarch to mad« 

♦ Herod, hi, 65. 
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ness, the consequence of this crime, saw in the man- 
ner of his death a further manifestation of divine ven- 
geance. Strange inconsistency, that men should 
believe a deity unable to protect his own person, and 
yet thus capable of inflictinj^ punishment upon his in- 
jurer! In a similar spirit, the death ot Cieomeiies, Kine^ 
of Sparta, an event attended with remarkable and 
impressive circumstances, was attributed to no less 
than four different acts of impiety by different par- 
ties, each believing that it was caused by an infringe- 
ment upon those things which they themselves con- 
sidered as peculiarly sacred. Cleomencs' miiid was 
impaired before he ascended the throne, insomuch 
that his younger brother endeavoured to set aside 
the strict order of succession in his own favour. We 
may notice this as a strong proof of what has been 
said of the efficacy of moral restraint in preserving 
mental sanity, and checking the progress of existing 
disease. The strict discipline of Sparta, the sub- 
jection of her kings in common with all other citi* 
zens, not merely to written law, but to public 
opinion, was sufficient to restrain the wanderings 
even of an impaired mind ; for though his reigii was 
overbearing and violent, nothing is related of him 
which cm be considered as a proof of madness until 
towards its close, when he became addicted to 
drunkenness, a vice especially contrary to the Spar- 
tan laws. Being proved to have bribed the priestess 
to return an answer suitable to his own interests on 
one occasion when the Spartan government con- 
sulted the Delphic omde, be fled to Thessaly, and 
from thence to Arcadia, where he employed himself 
so successfully in stirring up war against Sparta, 
that he was recalled and reinstated. Shortly after 
he broke out into frenzy, having been before, 
says Uerodotust somewhat crazed; and being placed 
in confinem»t under the charge of a Hebt, he ob« 
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tained a sword from liis guard, with which he deli* 
berately cut himself into pieces, beginning at the legs 
and so proceeding upwards, until he reached Ui^ 
vital parts, and died^. 

That so tragical an end should excite general atp 
tention, that it should be referred to the direct 
interposition of the Deity to punish some crime, is 
no wonder : what is chiefly observable, and charac*' 
teristic of Grecian religion, is that no one thought 
of attributing the anger of the gods to moral giultp 
of which Cleomenes had no lack, but merely to 
some injury or insult offered especially to the gods 
themselves. Hence, according to the religious 
prepossessions of the party speculating, there wece 
four methods current of accounting for his madness. 
Some time before, when commanding in an m* 
vasion of Argolis, he had defeated the opposing 
army, and driven many of them into a wood sacred to 
the hero Argus (not he with the many eyes), from 
whom the Argians traced their descent* Unwilling 
to lose his prey, he at first enticed them one by one 
with promises of safety, and when his treachery was 
discovered, and they refused to quit their asylum, 
he caused the Helots attendant on the army to sur- 
round the grove with dry wood, and burnt it toga-' 
Iher with &e wretches it contained. The Argians 
then said that the hero Argus thus avenged ttie pol« 
lutioa and destruction of his grove; the Athenians 
were equally confident that he was thus afflicted be- 
cause he had once ravaged the sacred precincts of 

* Loss of seDsation, or a depraved ststo of tensstion in the ex- 
tremities, is a common symptom of madness. When the former 
exists, it is not uncommon for patteoU to bum themselves dread* 
fuliy^ from mere inseosibilily to the action of fire. The Utter 
is often manifested by a sort of irritation which leads the sufiTerer 
to cat and lacerate the hands and feet. These factS| with a litde 
allowance for exaggeration^ may do something to explain rather 

starUiog pasa^gei^ee Dr. ConoUy m 2nMmty« 
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Eleusis : the other Greeks, who cared comparatively 

little either for Argus or Ceres, found a sufficient 
cause in his corniption of the Delphian oracle, 
which was consulted and venerated by all alike* 
And the Spartans, bigoted to nothing so much as 
to their own institutions, probably stumbled upon the 
truth when th6y said that there was nothing divine 
about the business, but that he was driven mad by 
hard drinking. A similar feeling led the royalists to 
see something extraordinary in the death of Lord 
Brooke, who was killed by a musket-shot in the eye, 
fired from Litchfield Cathedral, while besieging it 
for the Parliament in 1643. •'There were many 
discourses, and observations upon his death, that 
it should be upon St. Chad's day, being the 2nd of 
March, by whose name, he being a bishop shortly 
after the planting of Christianity in this island, that 
church had anciently been called. And it was re- 
ported that in his prayer that very morning (for he 
used to pray publicly, though his chaplain were in 
the presence), he wished * that if the cause he were 
in were not right and just, he might presently be 
cut off.' Others went still further, and observed, 
not only that he was killed in attacking St. Cliad's 
church on St. Chad*s day, but that he received his 
death-wound in the very eye with which he had said 
he hoped to see the ruin of all the cathedrals in the 
kingdom. It is observable that the honour of the 
tutelary saint seems to have been more thought of 
than that of the Deity. 

C. Ceesar Cahgula, son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, being left an orphan at an early age, passed 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Tiberius, 
who adopted and declared him his successor. In 
this critical situation he profited so well by the ad- 
mirable example of duplicity ever before liim, that 
neither the destruction of nearest relations, nor 
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even the insulti studiQvdy evened to himselfi duv 
from him ft oomplaiiitt or mtemipted \ub obsequious 
attentions to the reigning power. It wc^s well said 

after his accession, in reference to this period, tha 
there never was a better slave or a worse master 
But cruelty apd licentiousness shewed thetnselv^ 
through this mask of milkiness; md th^ clear* 
sighted Tiberius, it is said* often predicted that 
Calii^ula would live for his own, and all men's 
perdition, and that he was cherishing a serpent 
against the Aoman people, and a JPhaetoa against 
the whole world. If the speech be genuine* tht 
emperor's kind intentions towards others merittd 
that he should be the first victim of his amiable 
pupil, and such was the case. At the close of his 
last illness, while he lay in a stupor which wfks 
supposed to be death, Macro, the favourite ministof^ 
proclaimed Caligula* But h$ reyived«-«^his courti^ 
slunk away from the new*made monarch, aqd 
Calificula in passive terror awaited the consequences 
of his precipitance, until Macro caused his revivinu 
benefactor to be smothered under the bed-clothes. 

The news of a change of masters was receive 
with universal joy, partly firom hatred to Tibcnrius, 
partly from love to the family of Germanicus : ancj 
the early conduct of the young prince was calculated 
to increase the general attachment* honoured 
the aslies of his mother and broUiers with a splendid 
funeral, remitted punishmentSt discharged all m* 
minal proceedings, professed to have no ears fof 
informers, watched over public morals and the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in all things assumed the 
semblance of a mild and conscientious monarobi 
But this affectation of popnlarity lasted no longer 
than the caprice or fear which prodiued it 

The extravagant folly of his nature broke out iu 
the assumption of divinity. This was no new pra- 
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liliiioli \ tmt h€ mirpassed his ptedeoessors in th^ 
latent and absurdity of his claims. He mutilated 
1?ithout remorse the products of Grecian art, by 
placing his own head upon the images oi the gods» 
ivitliout regard either to the beauty or sanctity of the 
Mfttues which he thus disfigured. He built a temple 
In his <mn honour, appointed priests, and laid down 
a ritual of sacrifice, including only those birds which 
Were most esteemed by the epicures of the day. 
He assumed the title of Latian Jupiter, and com- 
frieted the mummery by pretending to hold secret 
cotiierences with the Jupiter of the Capitol, in which 
he was heard tiireatening to scud him back to Greece 
in disgrace ; and was only mollified by the repeated 
intreaties of the father of gods and men, who invited 
him to share his own abode, the venerated Capitol. 

^She Jews of course did not acknowledge his divi** 
nity, which angered him exceedingly, insomuch that 
he issued an order to erect his own statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem. At the intercession of Agrippa 
this edict was recalled, but his anger against the na- 
tion etiil coiithiued, and gave rise to a very curious 
MMie. A deputation of Jews had gone to Rome 
lii order to conduct a dispute between themselves and 
the Alexandrians. Caligula ap|)oiiited the parties to 
come before him at a villa which he had ordered to 
be thrown open for his inspection* On the intro^ 
duction of the Jews, **You,'' he said, **are thosift 
fellows who think me no god, though I am acknow- 
ledged to be such by all men, and who confess none 
except that unpronounceable one of yours/' and rais- 
ing his hands towardil heaven he uttered that word, 
Which it was not lawful to hear, iar less to speak. 
The Jews were in despair, while their adversaries 
jumped and clapped their hands, and accumulated 
the epithets of all the gods on Caligula. One of 
them, to improve this advantage, said that the em- 
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peror would detest the Jews still more if he knew 
that they were the only people who had never sacri- 
ficed in his behalf. The Jews all exclaimed that it 
was false, that they had thrice offered hecatombs for 
his welfare. Be it so;' he answered, " what dieu? 
You sacrificed to anotlier, and not to me." All 
this time he was running over the whole house, up 
and down stairs, and dragging the poor Jews after^ 
who, besides being in mortal terror, were exposed to 
the ridicule of all the court Presently he gave some 
orders about the building, and then turned to them 
and said gravely, ** But why do you not eat pork/* 
This was another triumph for their adversaries, who 
burst into such immoderate laughter that the coar<* 
tiers be^n to be shocked. The Jews answered, 
•* that the habits of nations varied. Some persons," 
they added, ** do not eat lamb/* " They are right,'* 
said the emperor, it is a tasteless meat." At last 
he said, rather angrily, I should like to know on 
what plea you can justify your city,'* and as. the; 
entered into a long speech, he ran over the house to 
give orders about the windows ; then returning, he 
asked again what they had to say, and then, when 
they began their speech again, ran off to look at 
some pictures. Finally he sent them off, with the 
observation, These are not such bad fellows after 
all, but they are great fools for not believing me to 
be a god V 

No man ever spilt blood more lighUy, with more 
refinement in cruelty, or with .less excuse. . He had 
no rivals to fear, no conspiracies to provoke him ; 
but selfishness seemed to have stifled every humane 
feeling, and to have left him a prey to the guidance 
of his evil passions, unrestrained by tliat natural 
abhorrence of blood which few even of the worst 
entirely overcome. To relate one half of his atroci- 
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ties would weary and disgust the reader : the few 
here given are selected to shew how closely levity 
was mingled with brutality. He asked one who had 

been banished by Tiberius, how he employed himself 
in exile. *'I besoun;ht the gods that Tiberius might 
perish, and you be Emperor/' was the courtly reply. 
Thinking that those whom he had banished might be 
similarly employed, he sent persons around the islands 
of the Mediterranean, the abodes usually prescribed 
to those unhappy men, commissioned to put all to 
death. Cowardly as cruel» he was conscious that the 
prayer merited a hearing, and had superstition to 
fear, though not religion to venerate or obey. A 
civil officer of rank, resident for the sake of his 
health in Anticyra (an island of the iEgean sea, 
celebrated ibr the growth of hellebore), requested 
the extension of his leave of absence. Caligula 
answered, ^Hhat blood-letting was necessary, where 
so long a course of hellebore had failed,'' and sent at 
the same time an order for his execution. The joke, 
such as it is, appears to have been the only provoca- 
tion to this act. Imperial wit need be brilliant it it 
is to be displayed at so high a price. It was his 
jrequent order to the executioner, whose work he 
loved to superintend, •* Strike so that he may feel 
himself die." When by a mistake of name, one man 
had suffered for another, he ol)served that both de- 
served alike ; and here he probably stumbled upon a 
truth. One of his exclamations is notorious : " Oh 
that the Roman people had one neck I" In a similar 
spirit he lamented that his reign was distinguished by 
no public misfortunes — he should be forgotten in the 
prosperity of the age. It was a mistaken dilhdeuce : 
he might have trusted in his own powers to avert such 
a misfortune. Another source of bloodshed was his 
profbse expenditure. Within a year he spent the 
treasure lei't by Tiberius, amounting to twenty-two 

o 
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millions sterling, and then supplied his extravagance 
by every species of extortion. He abrogated the 

wills of some, because of their intrralitude in not 
making^ his predecessor, or himself, their heir; those 
of oihers he annulled, because witnesses were found 
to say, that they had meant to do so ; and having 
thus frightened many into appointing him a legatee 
conjointly with their friends and relations, he said 
that they were laughing at him, to continue alive 
after making their wills, and sent poisoned dishes to 
many of them. And being thus callous, and boast- 
fully indifferent to his subjects' sufferings^ he chose to 
affect horror when in the savage sports of the amphi* 
tlieatre one gladiator killed five others, and published 
an edict to express his abhorrence at the cruelty of 
those who had endured such a sight 

One instance of his extortion we could pardon* 
After an exhibition of gladiators, he caused the sur- 
vivors to be sold by auction. While so employed he 
observed that one Aponius was dozing in his seat, 
and turning to the auctioneer, desired him on no 



thirteen gladiators were knocked down to the nncon- 

scious bidder for near 73,000/. Among other equally 
honest and dignified ways of raising money, he sold 
in Gaul the jewels, servants, and other property, 
even the very children of his sisters ; and he found 
this so profitable, that he sent to Rome for the old 
furniture of the palace, pressing all carriages, public 
and private, for its eonveyance, to the great incon- 
venience and even distress of the capital. But the 
sale, we may suppose, went off duUy, for the Em- 
peror complained loudly of his subjects' aviu*ice, who 
were not ashamed to be richer than himself, and 
affected sorrow at being compelled to alienate the 
imperial property. 
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The most ludicrous pLirt of his life is the history of 
his wars. Beinnr told tliat his Batavian j^uards wanted 
recruiting, he took a sudden whim to make a Qerman 
campaign, and set out with such speed that he arrived 
at his head*quarterB in Gaul before the troops could 
be entirely collected. He now assumed the character 
of a strict discipluiarian ; broke those officers wiiom 
his own causeless hurry had made too late ; and min- 
gling a due attention to economy with his caprices, 
deprived 6000 veterans of the pensions due to them. 
He claimed the conquest of Britain, on the ground 
of receiving humage from an exiled prince of that 
island; and having sent a pompons account of this 
magnificent acquisition to the senate, lie proceeded to 
the Rhine and even crossed it While marching 
through a defile, he heard some one observe that the 
appearance of an enemy at that moment would cause 
no little coniubion. The notion of war in earnest 
was too much for the descendant of Germanicus and 
Drusus. He mounted his horse, hurried to recross 
the river, and rather than wait until an obstructed 
bridge could be cleared, was passed from hand to 
hand over the heads of the crowd. Not llnding, or 
rather not seeking a real enemy, he made some 
Germans of his own army conceal Uiemselves in 
the forest* and white he was at table, caused the 
a})proaoh of an enemy to be hurriedly announced. 
On this he rushed to horse, galloped with his com- 
panions and part of his guard into the next wood, 
erected a trophy in honour of his exploit, and quickly 
returned to censure the cowardice of those who had 
retiised to share the danger of their prince. In a 
similar spirit he sent away some hostages privately, 
then led the hue and cry to overtake them, and 
brought them back in fetters as deserters. Uul Ids 
most brilliant exploit was that of giving battle to the 

ocean. He drew his troops up in line upon the sea* 

o 2 
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shorcj kinged his' artfllery, machines for throwing 

large darts and stones, as if against an enemy, and 
tlien, while all were wondering what folly would come 
next, commanded the soldiers to fill their helmets and 
pockets with shells, calling them the spoils of the 
ocean, due to the capitol, and the palace* To cele- 
brate this victory he built a light-house, and distri- 
buted a hundred denarii to every soldier; and then, 
as if he had surpassed all former instances of libe- 
rality. Depart," he said, depart happy and rich." 

Such victories deserved a triumpii, but there was 
some difficulty in procuring proper ornaments for the 
ostentatious ceremony : for his German victories had 
produced no prisoners, and it does not appear to have 
occurred to him that the ocean contained fish as well 
as shells. A live porpoise would have formed a 
novel and appropriate feature in the procession, and 
have done honour to his own prowess, and to the 
majesty of the empire. To supply the deficiency he 
collected a number of Gauls, distinguished by their 
stature and personal advantages, caused them to let 
their hair grow, and to dye it red, the characteristica 
of the German race, and even to learn the German 
language, and to assume German names. Strange 
mixture of vanity with disregard of his own character, 
and contempt of the public opinion ! The slightest 
reflection must have shewn the futility of these pre- 
tences, and the immeasurable littleness of his own 
behaviour. But so long as he had the pleasure of 
wearing his borrowed plumes, it seems to have 
mattered not that the world knew them to be bor- 
rowed. In a similar spirit he affected to wear the 
breast-plate of Alexander the Great. What bitterer 
6atire could his worst enemy have devised ? 

The cai)ricious variations of his temper exposed 
his associates to constant danger. At one time he 
loved company t at another solitude; sometimes tho 
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number of petitions made him angry, and sometimes 
the want of them. He undertook things in the 
greatest hurry, and executed them with slu^irlsh 
neglect. To flatter, or to speak truth, were equally 
dang-erous, for sometimes he was in a humour for 
one and sometimes for the other ; so that those who 
had intercourse with him, were equally at a loss what 
to do or say, and thanked fortune rather than pru- 
dence if they came off unh\irt. 

His private life was polluted by vice and intem- 
perance of every description. Cowardly as cruel, the 
leport of a lebc^on among those Germans of whose 
conquest he boasted, terrified him into preparing a 
refuge in his transmarine dominions, lest, like the 
Ciaibri of old, they should force a passage into ftaly. 
At a clap of thunder he would close his eyes and 
cover his head, and io a heavy storm, the Latian 
Jufttter used to vun under the bed, to hide himself 
from his Capitoline brother. He usually slept but 
three hours in the night, and that not calmly, but 
agitated by strange visions : the rest he passed sitting 
upon the bed, or traversing extensive colonnades, 
impatiently calling for the return of day. Justice 
began the work of retribution early, and he who 
troubled the rest of all others was unable to find 
quiet for himself. Amon^ liis other extraordinary 
qualities was a most insane jealousy of the slif^litest 
advantages enjoyed by others. He overthrew the 
statues of eminent men erected by Augustus in the 
field of Mars, and forbad them to be erected to any 
one in future except with his express permission. 
He even thought of not allowing Homer to be read, 

Why not i, as well as Plato, who expelled that poet 
from his republic,'' and talked of weeding all libra« 
riea of the writings and images of Virgil and JLivy. 
This folly he carried even to envying the personal 
qualifications of bis subjects, and being bald himself, 
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lie sent the barber abroad, to shave eveiy good head 
of hair that came in his way* 

Little remains to complete the picture, but to say 

that his tastes were low, as his character was brutish. 
Passionately fond of theatrical entertainments, and 
the sports of the amphitheatre and circus, it was from 
the profligate followers of these arts tliat he chose 
his favourites, to whom, and to whom alone, he was 
devotedly attached. The story of his meaninsc to 
appoint his horse consul is well known : the brute 
would have done more credit to the subordinate, than 
his master to the imperial dignity ; but it is apocry- 
phal» But besides a marble stable^ and an ivory 
manger, indulgences to which so dignified an animal 
might reasonably aspire, Caligula assigned to him a 
house and establishment, that he might entertain 
company more splendidly. We regret not to know 
whether the senators or thdr horses were the objects 
of this hospitality. 

He was wont to say, that of all his qualities, he 
most valued his firmness of purpose, (^aoiarpeyi^ia) 
The judgment was in one sense correct: this was 
indeed the predominant feature of his character* 
But it was the firmness, not of principle, not even of 
policy, but of obstinate and entire selfishness, which 
regarded not the weightiest interests of others when 
placed in opposition to its caprices ; of habitual self- 
indulgence, which gratified ttie whim of the moment, 
alike careless of its folly or of its guilt. At first he 
would not, in the end he probably could not control 
his passions : and this inflexibility is the symptom of 
that mental disease, which we believe to originate in 
uncontrolled power. This plea furnishes no particle 
of excuse for him, no more than drunkenness for the 
excesses of the drunkard : in both the loss of reason 
is a crime in itself, and in neither probably is it ever so 
complete as to obliterate tlie perception of right and 
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wrong. Of genuiiie madness we find no trace in his 

life. He appears to have been subject to no delu-» 

sioiis upon particular subjects, to no access either of 
frenzy or melancholy. As a boy he, as well as 
Cambyses, was subject to epileptic iits, which were 
supposed to have impaired his mind, and he enter- 
tained, it is said« doubts of his own sanity, and. had 
thoughts of submittinfT to a course of medicine for 
his recovery. Others thou2:ht that a love potion, ad- 
ministered by his wife to fix affection, had produced 
madness; but the tenor of his liie countenances 
neither supposition. Folly» selfishness, cruelty, and 
the restlessness of a self-upbraidinfc spirit cannot be 
allowed shelter under the plea ot insanity : and the 
mental weakness and incapacity of self-control which 
arises from the habitual dominion of passion, is no 
less widely different in its eflfects than in its ori^n 
from that which is dependant upon physical causes. 

He perished by domestic conspiracy in the fourth 
year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of his n^e. 
lie oppressed the people and the nobility with im- 
punity : he fell, when his jealous temper rendered 
him formidable to his servants and favourites, 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, was the son of Ca- 
therine II., who, as is well known, murdered her 
husband Peter III., and took possession of his 
tbroue» which she retained till death. She conceived 
a strong aversion for her son, who was in conse- 
quence brought up in retirement, neglected, and 
even exposed to want* lYhen arrived at manhood 
he was still forbidden to reside at court ; his children 
were taken away to be educated under the eni])ress's 
care ; he was studiously excluded from all knowledge 
or participation in affairs of state ; and even denied 
permission to gratify his military taste by active ser- 
vice. His mother's object was at once to render him 
unfit for empire, and to spread abroad the notion 
that he was so ; with the view of passing him en^ 
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tirely aver In fliwur of his son Alexander, whom in 

her will she appointed to succeed to the throne, 
Paul seems to have been naturally affectionate, me- 
thodical, a lover of justice, temperate, even amidst 
the most consummate proflip^acy ever witnessed in a 
court ; but these good qualities were stifled by the 
faults oP his education. Privation, contumely, and a 
a constant sense of injury, soured his temper, and 
rendered him distrustful and cruel, at the same time 
that the enjoyment of a minor despotism made him 
oaprioionB and ungovernable; for he was the ttndt8« 
puted master of his little court* and eould vent upon 
others the illhumour inspired by his own crosses, 
unchecked by the presence of a superior, or the in- 
fluence of public observation. He lived at the 
country palaces of Oatschina and Paulowsky, sur* 
rounded by his household ofiieers and troops, and 
shunned by all others; devoted to the miniiti» of 
military discipline, and employed chieiiy in reviewing' 
his ^ards, for whom he devised a new system of 
dress and regulations, which it was afterwards bis 
great pride and pleasure to introduce into the army 
at large. There was a long terraoe al Panlowsky, 
fVom which he could see all his sentinels, who were 
stuck about wherever there was room for a sentry- 
box. Here he used to promenade with an eye-glass, 
sending orders from time to time to one man to 
open a button more or less, to another to carry his 
musket higher or lower, and sometimes trotting a 
quarter of a league to administer a good caning 
with his own royal hand, to one soldier, or to be* 
stow a rouble on another, as he was pleased or dis^ 
pleased with his bearing'. 

One or two anecdotes of this part of his life will 
best illustrate his temper. Travelling through a 
forest, with marsh on each side of the road, he re- 
collected some reason for going back, and ordered 
the driver to turo. did not do so inatantiy, and 
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Paul repeated the order. '* In a moment/' the man 
replied ; here the road is too narrow." Paul flew 
into a passion, jumped out of the carriage, and 
called to an equerry to stop the driver and chastise 
him. The equerry endeavoured to allay the storm 
by assurances that the carriage would turn as soon 
as possible. You are a scoundrel as well as he," 
was the reply; he shall turn even though he 
break my neck : at all hazards he shall do as I bid, 
the moment I give the order." Meanwhile the 
coachman had done so, but too late to save himself 
from a sound beating. 

He ordered a horse that stumbled under him to 
be starved. On the eighth day word was brought 
him of the animars death ; to which he merely an- 
swered, *' Good." The same accident happened 
after his accession in the streets of Petersburg, on 
which he got off, made his equerries hold a court- 
martial, and sentenced the offending beast to receive 
a hundred blows with a stick, which were immediately 
inflicted in presence of the Czar and the people. Worse 
anecdotes might be found. His passion for the strict 
observance of military minutise has been mentioned. 
One day, as he exercised his regiment of cuirassiers, 
an officer's horse fell. Paul ran to the spot in a 
fury: " Get up, you rascal!'* " I cannot. Sire— my 
leg is broken." Paul spit upon him, and walked 

away swearing. 

Catherine, as before said, appointed Alexander 
her successor by will. She had entrusted this im- 
portant document to Zoubow, her last favourite, who 
hastened immediately upon her death, in the year 
1796, to place it in Paul's hands. It is due to the 
late emperor to say, that he never took any part in 
the measures adopted for excludmg his father, who 
succeeded to the vacant throne without opposition. 
The Czar's conduct towards his family* on this oc- 
casion, does liim honour: the more, that under si- 
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milar circumstances few of his predecessors would 
have hesitated to establish their power by the im- 
prisooment or death even of an involuntary rival. 

Instead of using severity, he gave an affectionate re- 
ception to his sons who had been separated from 
him since childhood, increased their revenues, and 
assured them and the empress, to whom he had been 
a harsh and capricious husband, of his love and prOf 
tection ; and at the same time, vrtth prudence com- 
mendable on his son's account no less than on his 
own, he provided employment for Alexander which 
kept the prince near his person till the critical time 
was over. 

The court and city of St. Petersburgh, the whole 

public of Russia, received with fear their new sove- 
reign, whose caprice and extravagance were well 
known ; but bis first measures belied their expecta- 
tion* He shewed a decent respect to his mother's 
memory, though he fiiUy returned the hatred which she 
felt for him, retained her ministers, whom he had no 
reason to love, and displayed judgment and honesty 
in his first political measures, until every body thought 
that a false estimate had been formed of his character 
This good sense and moderation did not last long; 
His first step was to secure his throne by incor* 
porating with the royal <T;uards his own household 
troops, on whose fidelity he depended. The latter^ 
like the Praetorian bauds of the Roman emperors, 
were a highly privileged and powerful body, captains 
of which held the rank of colonels of the line* Its 
officers of course were chiefly of high rank, and many 
of them, to the amount of some hundred, resigned 
their commissions, angry at seeing men not of noble 
birth, perhaps raised from the ranks, placed over 
their heads ; or unwilling to undergo Uie new and 
harassing discipline which Paul inti>oduced. The 
Czar became alarmed at this general desertion, and, 

by way of gouoiliatioii, issued an order that who 
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had resigned, or should thereafter resign their com* 
Hussions, should quit St Petersburgh within twenty- 
four hours. Many persons transported suddenly 
without the barriers ^ and forbidden to re-enter tiie 
city, and left on the high road^ without shelter or 
clothing fitted to protect them ftom the cold, perished 
miserably for want of money to reach ttieir homes* 

Paul came to the throne ambitious of signalizing 
himself as a reformer, but his mind was far too con- 
fined to perform so hard a task successfully. In the 
civil department* be did little bat reverse all that his 
mother had done ; in the military, his attention was 
confined to insignificant details* His great object 
was to conform the dress and exercise of the whole 
army to the model vvliich he had been so long and 
anxiously forming at Gatscbina. The very morning 
after bis accession he commenced this important task 
by establishing what he called his Wachtparade^ to 
which every morning he devoted three or four hours. 
However severe the cold, he was still there, dressed 
in a ])lain green uniform^ with thick boots and a 
large hat, for he placed his pride in bearing a Russian 
winter without furs \ stampng about to warm him^ 
self, with his bald head bare and his snub-nose 
turned up to the wind, one hand behind his back, 
and the other beating time with his cane, and crying 
Raz^ dwa — Raz^ dwa^ one« two — one, two ; sur- 
rounded by gouty old generals, who dared neither 
to absent themselves, nor to dress warmer than their 
master. The old Russian uniform was handsome, 
suited to the climate, and could be put on in an in- 
stant: it consisted merely of a jacket and large 
trousers, which enabled the wearer to protect himself 
by any quantity of interior clothing, without injury to 
uniformity of appearance. The hair tvas worn long, 
and falling round the neck, so that it defended the 
ears from cold. Paul introduced the old-fashioned 

jQermaa uniform.i which every tru^ Au&sian hated 
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for its own sake, and despised as holding the Ger-i 
mans in supreme contempt; he encased their legs 
in long tight gaiters, made them powder and curl 
their hair, and hung false pigtails from their necks. 

Marshal Suvarof, on receiving orders to introduce 
these changes, together with the measure of tlie 
men's curls and pigtails (for everything under Paul 
was done by measure), observed that hair-powder 
was not gunpowder, nor curls cannon, nor pigtails 
bayonets;'' and this witticism is said to have cost 
him his recall. 

Not content with modelling the army afler his 
own notions of elegance, his meddling spirit exerted 
itself in the most vesuttious and tyrannical inter- 
fe^ences with the freedom of private life. The dress, 
the colour of carriages and liveries, the method of 
harnessinp; horses, everything was matter of rule, and 
woe to him who met the Czar with anything about 
his equipage contrary to etiquette. One day he saw 
Count Razumoffski's sledge standing in the street 
without the driver, and ordered it to be immediately 
broken in pieces. It was of a blue colour, and the 
servants wore red liveries : upon whicii he issued a 
proclamation forbidding the use of blue sledges and 
red liveries, in any part of the empire. He waged 
a crusade against round hats, which he thou^lit «t 
mark of jacobinism, the object of his greatest hate 
and fear. If any person appeared in one, it was 
taken from his head by the police ; if he resisted, he 
was well beaten. The cocked hats in St. Petersburgh ' 
were of course soon exhausted, and then round hats 
were metamorphosed into three-cornered hats, by 
pinning up the sides. The emperor himself is said 
to have stopped persons and pinned up their hats 
with his royal hands, to shew his people how a loyal 
subject ought to be dressed. An order against wear- 
ing boots Mfith coloured tops was no less rigorously 
enforced. The police officers stopped a gentleman 
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drivinpf through the streets in a pair. He remon- 
strated, and said he had no others with him, and 
certainly would not cut off the tops of those ; upon 
which the officers, seizing each a leg as he sat in his 
droski, pulled them off, and left him to go bare-foot 
home. Coming' down a street, the emperor saw a 
nobleman who had stopped to look at some work- 
men planting trees by his order. ** What are you 
doing?'' said he. Merely seeing the men work,'' 
replied the nobleman. ** Oh ! is that your employ- 
ment? Take off his pelisse and G:ive him a spade. 
There — now work yourself!*' Once, when he met 
an oihcer going to the palace, wrapped in his cloak, 
a servant following with his sword, he gave the 
servant his master's commission, and reduced the 
officer to the ranks. 

It was an ancient Russian usage that all who met 
the Czar, male or female, should quit their carriage, 
be it in mud or snow, to salute, and even to prostrate 
themselves before him. Peter the Great used to 
cudgel soundly any person who did so, and Ca- 
therine II. had abolished the practice ; but Paul re- 
vived it, and exacted its observance most severi ly. 
Of course, amid a crowd of carriages continually 
passing at full speed, it was easy to neglect it, with- 
out intentional disrespect ; but no such excuse was 
admitted. A lady, wife of a general in the army, 
hastening into St. Petersburgh, from the country, to 
procure medical advice for her sick husband, passed 
the Czar inadvertently, and was immediately arrested 
and sent to prison. Alarm and anxiety threw her 
into a burning fever, which terminated in madness ; 
and her husband died from the same causes, and for 
want of proper care and attendance. On being pre- 
sented to Paul, it was necessary to drop plump on 
your knees^ with force enough to make the floor ring 
^ if a musket had been gioundedy and to kiss hia 
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hand with energy sufficient to certify to all present 
the honour which you had just enjoyed. Prince 
George Galitzin wa$ placed under arrest for kissing 
his hand too iiegligejitly. When enraged he lost all 
command ol hiiuscU, vvluch sometimes g;ave rise to 
very curious sceues. In cue of his furious passions, 
flourishing his cane, he struck by accident the branch 
of a lar^e lustre and broke it; whereupon he COin<- 
menced a serious attack^ from which he did not relax 
until he bad entirely demolished his brittle ant^go^ 
nist 

Under a sovereign of such a temper no man could 
feel secure for an hour. The police kept strict watch 
over ttie words, the actions, the correspondeiice of 
every one ; and the knout, exile to Siberia, or at the 
best dci)ortation without the frontiers, were unsparr 
ingly dealt out for involuntary, or chimerical offences : 
and suspected persons were continually hurried out 
of the country without time being allowed for the 
arrangement of their afiairs, and in ignorance at once 
of their offence, and of the nature of the intended 
puuishment. Such a state of thinn;s was not likely 
to last very lon^ in Russia, with so many examples to 
prove how easy the descent is from the palace to the 
grave. 

Towards the close of his reign his conduct became 

more and more intolerable, and at last he took care 
to advertise all Europe of his folly, or madness, or 
both, by inserting iu the Petersburgh Gazette a 
notice to the following effect: *'That the £mperor 
of Russia, finding that the powers of Europe cannot 
agree among themselves, and being desirous to put 
au eud to a war which has desolated it for eleven 
years, intends to point out a spot to which he will 
invite all the other sovereigns to repair md tight in 
aingle combat, bringing with them as seconds and 
esquires* their most enlightened ministers end able 
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generals, such as Tor^t» Pitt, Bernstorff; and that 

the emperor himself proposes beinof attended by Ge- 
nerals Count Pahlen and Kutusoff." This piece of 
extravagance appears to have completed the disgust 
of the nobility, and consummated his ruin. 

A plot was formed, at the head of which was 
Count Zoubow, the man to whom he had been in- 
debted for the important service of suppressing^ Ca- 
therine's will. Paul s aversion to every thinir which 
his mother had favoured soon overcame his gratitude, 
and Zoubow was ordered to quit the court, and 
reside upon his estates. Fresh intrigues again 
brought him into favour, and the first use he made 
of it was to j)lan the murder oi' his master. He 
opened his mind gradually to other noblemen: it 
was resolved, as private crime will often assume the 
guise of public virtuet that the safety of the empire 
required the deposition of Paul ; and as there is but 
one prison whose doors can never open to a de- 
throned monarch, they resolved, in conformity with 
all Russian precedent^ to put him to death. The de* 
tails of this catastrophe are iuteresting» and, it is pre^ 
sumed, authentic and accurate* since they were thus 
related to Mr. Carr by an eye-witness, and therefore 
an agent in the deed. 

" The Emperor used to sleep in an outer apart- 
ment, next the Empress's, upon a sofa, in his boots 
and regimentals ; the other branches of the imperial 
family being lodged in different parts of the same 
buildinn;. On the 10th March, o.s. 1801, the day 
preceding:; the fatal nii^-ht (whether Paul's apprehen- 
sion, or anonymous information suggested the idea, 
is not known), conceiving that a storm was ready to 

burst upon him, he sent to Count P , the gover* 

nor of the city, one of the noblemen who had re- 
solved on his destruction. * I am iuloi med, P 

said the £mperor» ' that there is a conspiracy ou foot 
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against me : do you think it necessary to take any 
precaution ?' The Count, without betraying the least 
emotion, replied, * Sire, do not suffer such appre- 
hensions to haunt your mind ; if there were any com* 

bination forming against your Majesty's person, I am 
sure I should be acquainted with it/ ' Then I am 
satisfied/ said the Emperor, and the governor with- 
drew. Before Paul retired to rest, he unexpectedly 
expressed the most tender solicitude for the Empress 
and his cliildren, kissed them with all the warmth of 
farewell tbndness, and remained with them longer 
than usual ; and after he had visited the sentinels at 
their different posts, he retired to his chamber, where 
he had not long remained, before, under some colour- 
able pretext that satisfied the men, the guard was 
changed by the officers who had the command for 
the night, and were engajred in the confederacy. 
An hussar, whom the Emperor had particularly ho- 
noured by his notice and attention, always at night 
slept at bis bed-room door in the antechamber. It 
was impossible to remove this faithful soldier by any 
fair means. At this momentous period, silence 
reigned through the palace, except where it was dis- 
turbed by the pacing of the sentinels, or at a dis- 
tance by the murmurs of the Neva ; and only a few 
lights were to be seen distantly and irregularly 
gleaming through the windows of this dark colossal 

abode. In the dead of the night, Z and his 

iriends, amounting to eight or nine persons, passed 
the drawbridge, easily ascended a private staircase, 
which led directly to the Emperor's chamber, and 
met with no resistance till they reached the ante«- 
room, where the faithful hussar, awakened by the 
noise, challeng-ed them, and presented his fusee. 
Much as they must have admired the brave fidelity 
of the guard, neither time nor circumstances would 
}4mit of an act of generosity, which might have en^ 
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dann^erecl the whole plan. Z drew his sabre, and 

cut the poor fellow down. Paul, awakened by the 
noise, sprung from his sofa; at this moment the 
whole party rushed into the room: the unhappy 
80VereigTi» anticipating' their design, at first en- 
deavoured to entrench himself in the chairs and 
tables ; then recoverin«z;, he assumed a hi^h tone, 
told them they were his prisoners, and called on 
them to surrender. Finding that they fixed their 
eyes steadily and fiercely on him» and continued ad- 
vancing towards him, he implored them to spare his 
life, declared his consent instantly to relinquish the 
sceptre, and to accept of any terms they would dic- 
tate. In his raving he offered to make them princes, 
and to give them estates, and titled, and orders, 
without end. They now began to press upon him, 
when he made a convulsive eiibrt to reach the win- 
dow ; in the attempt he failed, and indeed so high 
was it from the ground, that, had he succeeded, the 
attempt would only have put an end to his misery. 
In the effort^ he very severely cut his hand with the 
glass ; and as they drew him back, he grasped a 
chair, with which he felled one of the assailants, 
and a desperate resistance took place. So great 
was the noise that, notwithstanding the massy walls 
and double folding doors which divided the apart- 
ment, the Empress was disturbed, and began to cry 
for help, when a voice whispered in her ear, and 
imperatively told her to remain quiet, otherwise she 
would be put to instant death. While the Emperor 
was thus making a last struggle, the Prince Y— ^ 
struck him on one of his temples with his fist, and 
laid him upon the floor : Paul, recovering from the 
blow, again implored his life : at this moment the 

heart of Z relented, and on being observed to 

tremble and hesitate, a young Hanoverian resolutely 
exclaimed, * We have passed the Rubicon : if we 
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spare bis life, before the setting of to«inorroiv's sua 
we shall be his victims/ Upon which he took oflp 

his sash, turned it twice round the naked neck of 

the Emperor, and giving^ one end to Z • and 

holding the other himself, they pulled for a consi- 
derable time with all their force until their miserable 
sovereign was no more: they then retired from the 
palace without the least molestation, and returned to 
their respective homes 

After the accession of the new emperor, Zoubow 
was ordered not to approach the court, and Count 
F — was transferred from the government of St Pe* 
tersburgh to that of Riga. No other notice was 
taken of the actors in this tragedy. Whether this 
extraordinary lenity is to be ascribed to fear, or to a 
sense of the necessity of removing Paul from the 
throne (for the high personal character of Alexander 
places him above the suspicion of having been an 
accomplice), the late emperor would better have 
consulted justice, the interests of his throne, and his 
own reputation, if he had exacted a severer retri- 
bution for the murder of a father and a sovereign.t 

* Carr's Northern Summer. 

t This sketch of Paul's life is chiefly taken from Masson, "Me- 
moires Secrets sur la Russie. Several of the anecdotes rest oa 
Pr. Clarke's authority. 
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Chapter V. 

Early changes In the Atlienian constitution— Murder of Cylon — Fatalism — 
Usurpation of Pisistratus — His policy — Hippias and Hipparchus — Con- 
spiracy of Harmodius and Aristogiton — Expulsion of Hippias — Cosmo 
de Medici, Lorenzo, and Giuliano de Medici — Conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

For nearly four centuries subsequent to the age of 
Theseus, scarce any mention of Athens occurs in 
Grecian history : a circumstance honourable to that 
city as denoting a long course of tranquil prosperity, 
and indicative of candour and veracity in Ihe writers, 
who were content to relate the few incidents pre- 
served by tradition, without taxing their imaginations 
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to cast a fabulous splendour over an unknown period* 
The change of dynasty in the person of Melanthus, 
and the more celebrated devotion of his son Codrus*, 

with the alterations in the constitution subsequent to, 
and partly consequent upon, the death of the latter, 
constitute the only remarkable events during this long 
lapse of years; and when at length her Authentic 
history commences, it is in consequence of the inter- 
ruption of that happiness, which we are led to believe 
she so long- enjoyed. Upon the death of Codrus it 
was resolved that no living person could be worthy to 
bear the title which he had borne, and iiis son Medon 
was appointed chief magistrate, with the title of Archoni 
or ruler. Twelve Archons followed in hereditary 
succession, when a further change took place, the 
office being made elective, and limited to the period 
of ten years ; and at the end of the seventh decennial 
Archonship the duties of the office were divided be* 
tween nine persons annually elected. After this 
change, the possession of political supremacy became 
an object of strife to the lilupatridae, or nobles, in 
whom all power was vested : and the Alcm^ponida?, 
or descendants of Aicmaeon, the last hereditary Ar- 
choni secured the prize. Cylon, a man eminent for 
rank and influence, bore their superiority impatiently, 
and endeavoured by force of arms to make himself 
master of the government He seized the citadel ; 
but the people rose against him, and being unpro- 
vided for a siege he sought safety in flight, abandon- 
ing his followers to the rage of the adverse faction. 
As their best hope they took refuge at the altars, 
where violence could not be offered to them without 
incurring the guilt of sacrilege. Megacles, the head 
of the Alcmaeonidae, was then Archon ; and by his 
partisans, some of the suppliants, induced to quit 
their refuge upon condition of personal safety, were 

t Hiat. of Greece^ IS, 
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perfidiously executed ; others were put to death even 
at the dreaded altars of the Eumenides^. Thus far 
there is nothing in this occurrence to distin^ish it 

from a hundred other instances of perfidy and 
cruelty : it is to the remote consequences that we 
wish to direct the reader's attention. The Athenians, 
without caring for the murder, were deeply shocked 
at the sacrilege ; insomuch that not long after, when 
parties had changed place« it was decreed that of 
those who had been concerned in it, all yet alive 
should be condemned to banisliment, and the bones 
of the deceased be taken up and cast out of Attica. 
The exiles afterwards returned ; but a prejudice long 
existed against their posterity, which proved no inef* 
fectual weapon in political warfare, and twice furnished 
Sparta with the means of embarrassing her enemy by 
requiring the expulsion of some of the leading citi- 
zens of the state. The demand was aptly met by 
recalling to mind two similar transactions in which 
the principal families of Sparta had been engaged, 
and bidding them set the example of expiation t. It 
appears, however, from Aristophanes (unless the 
passage is merely a squib against the JLacedaemo* 

* Tlie Furies. These goddesses were worshipped with myste* 

rious veneration by the Athenians^ who held it an ill omen to call 
them by their proper name, and spoke of them as the venerable 
goddesses {irtftteu hat), or the Eiimenides, because they had been 
propitious (lvf44vus) to Orestes afler his acciulUai by the court of 
Areopagus. This was owing, partly to a general dislike of al- 
luding to gloomy subjects, which led them, among other things, 
to avoid speakinp^ openly of death or the tlcad (hence the phruses 
et xafAOfTtSj oi xarot^^outvos, tho<e who are worn out, the departed, 
&c.) ; partly to wishing to propitiate an object of dread by fair 
words, as the Highhmders called fairies " men of peace," i spe- 
cially on a Friday, when their power was greatest, atid ilie Low- 
landers entitled them " good neighbours," and the devil himself 
the goodmao/* keeping reverentially out of sight his territorial 
designfttioD* 
t See Greece^ p. 55* 
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nians) that the charg-e of hems^ " one of the pol- 
luted " had not, even after the lapse of one hundred 
and sixty yearsi or more, lost all its influence *. 

We have already mentioned, that it was the insult 
oflTered to the gods, rather than the crime asrainst 
man, which produced so deep a sensation. Thai the 
perpetrators of a cruel and treacherous action shotdd 
be regarded with abhorrence, will not indeed surprise 
us : but the lasting ban entailed upon their posterity 
is connected with some remarkable tenets, and de- 
serves a few words in explanation. The Greeks were 
firm behevers in the doctrines of fatalism. Man, it 
was held, struggled in vain to escape from the vortex 
of destiny ; however repugnant to his wishes, or 
abhorrent to his principles, he was borne on to do or 
sufier that which was decreed, by an irresistible force, 
against which even the iinmorlal gods contended in 
vain. A very curious passage to this effect occurs in 
Herodotus. Croesus, alter his defeat and captivity, 
sent messengers to reproach the Delphian oracle with 
misleading to ruin, by its false predictions, one who 
had merited the favour of the god by the magnifi- 
cence of his offerings. The answer ran thus:—" It 
is impossible even for a god to escape irom fate. 
Crcesus but expiates the sin of his fitth ancestor t> 
who, being in the guard of the descendants of Her-* 
cules, in subservience to a woman's treachery, slew 
his master, and seized upon a kingdom which be- 
longed not to him. Fain would Apollo have deferred 
the fall of Sardis until the time of the sons ot Crcesus ; 
but he could not turn aside the fates Here» 

W*, 445. 

f Gyges. Candaules, whom he murdered, was one of the 
HeracUdflBi or descendants of Hercules. The slorj is told ia 
Herodotus, i. 6. 

% Herod, i. 9U 
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coupled with the assertion of an immtitaWe destiny, 
we tind the not unnatural deduction that the crime 
of an ancestor entailed misfortune on his posterity : 
but this doctrine was extended much farther, and it 
was taught that deeds of extraordinary blackness 
introduced a maliiniant demon into the family of the 
offender, which empoisoned its prosperity, and hur- 
ried generations yet unborn to inevitable guilt and 
ruin. The office of inflicting this retribution was 
assigned with some degree of confusion and uncer- 
tainty to the fates, ** who fullovv up the transgressions 
of gods and men*," to the Erinnyes, or Furies, or 
to Nemesis, the personification of divine displeasure. 
But when once these fearful visitants were established 
in a house, that house was marked out for misery 
and ruin. Such was the fate of the descendants of 
Pelops and Labdacus, the royal families of Argos 
and of Thebes, whose misfortunes have furnished a 
never-failing theme to the Greek tragedians, who 
abound in references f to the fatal curse upon these 
races |. It is fiom the presence of these dread mi- 
nisters of wrathi visible to her inspired eyes, that 

• Hesiod. Theog. 220. 

t Msch, Sept. cTheb. 832. 951. Eurtp* Phcentsss, 1518. 

i Some moaern historical instances of a similar superstitious 
feeling are given lower down in the text* Its nature, howeveri 
cannot be better illustrated than by reference to the legend attach- 
ing to the family of Redgauntlet m the novel of that name. The 
downfall of the house of Ravenswood, in the admirable tale of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, though foretold and fated, is not suffi- 
ciently identified with the story of the Mermaid's Well, to be 
quoted on this occasion. If it were so, that work, from the severe 
grandeur of its serious parts, and the singularly impressive way 
in which all events, and all agency, human and supernatunUf 
combine from the outset to bring about a catastrophe, foreseen 
and prophesied, but not the less inevitable, would offer to the 
Knglish reader an excellent example of the spirit of the super- 
stitions and tragedies heie alluded to, though widely differing 
from them in form. 
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Cassandfa draws her fearful presages of evil iu that 
scene, perhaps the grandest in Grecian tragedy. 

" For never shall that bard, wliose yelling notes 
In dismal accord pierce the affrighted ear, 
Forsake this house. The genius of the feast, 
Drunk with the blood of man, and fired from theDce 
To bolder darings ranges through the rooms 
Linked with bis kindred fanes : tliese possess 
The mansion, and in horrid measures chaunt 
The first base deed ; recording with abhorrence 
The adulterous lust which stained a brother's bed'^.** 

So, after the catastrophe, the chorus refers to the 
same cause the accumulated horrors and crimes 

which weigh down the house of Atieuii. 

O thou demon, -who dost fall 
On the high Tautalid hall. 
Well I know thee, mighty fiend. 
Who here dost ever wend, 
Haunting down the double line 
From father unto sou I 

Ojfiem. Aye) now thy words have sense and grace^ 
Calling on that thrice great fiend, 
The demon of this race, 

Kor 'tis from iiim their bowels burn 
With rnge of lapping blood ; 
Ere the old grief has ceased to throb^ 
Young gore comes on amain f * ' 

With such ideas concerninc: an aven^'n^ destiny, 
it is no wonder that the Greeks shunned contact with 
the inheritors of divine ang^er; and national prejudice 
might be more strongly raised by the sacrilege of the 
Alcmaeonids, because many of the sufierers were slain 

♦ Potter's Aschylus ^ Agam. 1157; ed. Blomf. We give the 
translation as we find it, and are not answerable for the rendering 
of KSfMt « • • • . ^vyySnmv 'JE^iyMvv* 

f ^ymroons' Agamemnon ; 1444j ed« Blomf, 
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at the very altars of the Eumenides, to whom the 
punishment of such deeds peculiarly belonged, and 
whose worship had been introduced into Attica in 
amends for the judicial sentence which delivered 
Orestes from their power. In modern times an ana- 
log-ous persuasion concerning' the fortunes of particu- 
lar families has prevailed ; in illustration of which we 
may cite the belief in the ill-luck of the Stuarts, a 
belief almost justified by the series of calamities and 
bloody deaths which beset the princes of that house : 
and, indeed, this faith in the influence of misconduct 
to produce hereditary misfortune has been general in 
Ireland, and the Scottish Highlands, and probably in 
otiier countries where a vivid imasfination is iouiid iu 
union with no high degree of cultivation and know- 
ledge* In Ireland it is the popular creed, that an 
estate gained by fraud brings a curse along with it % 

* A similar belief existed in England with respect to the 
alienations of church property at the KeformatioD^ of which the 
following is a remarkable instance. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was gifted by Queen Elizabeth with the 
lands of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which had been bequeathed by 
Osmund, a Norman knight, to the see of Canterbury, with a heavy 
denunciation against any rash or profane person who should aUenipt 
to wrest them from the church. This anathema was, in the opi- 
nion of the vulgar, first accomplished in the person of the Protector 
Somerset, to whom, after sundry vicissitudes, the property belonged. 
This Dobleman was hunting in the woods of Sherborne when his 
presence was re(|uired by Edward the Sixth, and he was shortly 
afterwards committed to the Tower, and subsequently beheaded. 
The forfeited estate then lapsed to the See of Salisbury until the 
reign of Elizabeth, to whom it was made over by the bishop, at 
the iostigadon of Raleigh, who was blamed, and apparently with 
justice, for having displayed on Ibis occasion a grasping, and even 
dtshonourabJe spirit So strong were the religious prejudices of 
the day, that even the discerniog Sir John Harrington attributed 
to a judgment from heaven a trifling accident which occurred to 
Raleigh while surveying the demesne which he coveted. Casting 
his eyes upon it, according to the notion of that writer, as Ahab 
did upon Naboth's vineyard, and, in the course of a journey from 
Plymouth to the coastj discussing at the same time the advantages 
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(to open force they seem to be more indulgent) ; that 
the possessor becomes a doomed man, and neither be 
nor his descendants prosper. In Scotland it was 
thought, that a pious parent entailed a blessing upon 

his offspring, while the punishment of the wicked 
and oppressor^ if not immediately manifested upon 
himself* or his children, yet surely descended even 
on succeeding generations. This fkeling extended 
to all classes ; and a striking instance of it is con-* 
nected with the massacre of Glencoe, the blackest 
incident in Scottish history. Colonel Campbell, of 
Oienlyon, grandson of Glenlyon, who commanded 
the military upon that fatal day, being with his 
regiment at Havannah, was ordered to superintend 
the execution of a soldier condemned to be shot. A 
reprieve was sent, but with directions that no person 
was to be told of it until the prisoner was on his 
knees prepared to receive the volley, not even the 
firing party, who were informed that the signal 
would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the 
commanding- officer. " When all was prepared, and 
the prisoner in momentary expectation of his fate, 

of the desired possession, Sir Wslter^s horse fell, aiid the face 
of the rider, then, as the relater observesi thought to be a verf 
good one," was buried in the ground. AiUt Raleigh's fall the 
estate was seized by James the First| who wished to bestow it oa 
his fovourite. Car, Earl of Somerset ; but Prince Henry interferecli 
and obtained possession, intending to restore it to the owner. The 
prince's death, howoTer, frustrated his. intentions, and left Sher- 
borne still in the favourite's hands. The premature death of ihid 
promising youth was thought by the vulgar again to corroborate 
the old prophecy. To Carew, the youngest son, and the injured 
survivor of Sir Walter, the subsequent attainder of Car| and the 
forfeiture of his estates upon his committal to the Tower, appeared 
to confirm the ill fortune attendant upon the owners of Sherborne ; 
and the misfortunes which afterwards befel the house of Stuart 
were also considered by him to corroborate the old presage. On 
the confiscation of Car's estates, Digby, Earl of Bristol, obtained 
Sherborne from the king» and in his family it now remains^— 
o/Sir ir« Baieighj b^f Mrt^ Thmnmmf cbap« vt. 
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Colonel Campbell put his hand into his pocket for 
the reprieve, and iu pulling out the packet, the white 
handkerchief aceompanied it, and catching the eyes 
of the party, they fired, and the unfortunate prisoner 
was shot dead* The paper dropped throuprh Colonel 
Cainpbeirs fingers, and clapping" his hand to hia 
forehead, he exclaimed, * Tlie curse of God, and of 
Glencoe iB here ! I am an unfortunate, ruined man/ 
He soon after retired from the service^ not from any 
reflection or reprimand on account of this melancholy 
affair, for it was known to be entirely accidental. 
The impression upon his mind, however, was never 
effaced. Nor is the massacre, and the judgment 
which the people believe has fallen on the descen- 
dants of the principal actors in this tragedy, effaced 
from their recollection. They carefully note, that 
while the family of the unfortunate gentleman who 
suffered is still entire, and his estate preserved in 
. direct male succession to his posterity, this is not the 
case with the family, posterity, and estate of those 
who were the principals, promoters and actors in this 
black affair*." 

In addition to the strife of faction consequent upon 
Cylon's attempt, Athens was convulsed by discord 
between the rich and poor» arising from the oppres- 
sive rights possessed by creditors over the persons of 
their debtors, and the difficulty eiqperienced by indi- 
gent freemen in supporting themselves by their own 
exertions, in consequence of the general prevalence 
of slave labour. Solon was appointed archon, with 
power to remodel the constitution ; and having done 
so, he quitted Athens, and remained abroad, it is 
said, for ten years, the people having en[;Lii^ed not to 
alter his institutions within that time. But to put an 
end to taction was beyond his power. The hmd- 
holders of Attica were divided into three parties, d^ 
^ Stewart, Sketches of Highlanders^ part i. sect. xii« 

q2 
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* nominated from the lowlands, the highlands, and the 

coast The former consisted chiefly of the nobility, 
the great proprietors ; the second were a poorer class, 
among ^hom the democratical interest predominated ; 
and the third, consisting in a great degree of . men 
engaged in trade, held an intennediate station, both 
in circumstances and politics. Lycurgus headed the 
first party ; Megaeles was chief of the latter ; and 
during the absence of Solon, Pisistratus, with whom 
we are more immediately concerned, advanced to 
eminence, and assumed the direction of the second. 
Of his early life, few particulars have reached us ; it 
is only said that he was distinguished by eloquence 
and military talents, which he displayed on different 
occasions in the wars against Megara. Not long 
after Solon's return, Pisistratus came in his clijariot 
into the market-place, complaining that, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy excited by his support of the 
democratical interest, his life had been attempted 
while he was on his road into the country, in confir- 
mation of which he exhibited wounds upon his own 
person, and upon his mules. Whether the story 
were true or false, has been controrerted, and must 
lemain a matter of opinion ; but that it was a fiction,- 
seems to have been generally thought by the an- 
cient writers. At all events, the people believed the 
tale, and a body of guards was decreed him, the 
numbers of which were gradually augmented, until 
he was enabled to gain possession of the acropolis, 
or citadel, and, in the language of Greece, became 
tyrant* of Athens. 
Death and conhscation being the usual conconu<> 

* The proper meaning of this word will form the subject of a 
future article; meanwhile it is sufficient to observe, that it will 
never be employed here to denote specifically a bloodthirsty and 
oppressive ruler, but merely one who has raised himself to a de* 
gree of power unauthorised by the constitution of bis country. 
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Ints of a Oreoian rdrclation, it was a matter of 
ODUrs^ that the leaders of the defeated party should 

consult their safety by flight ; and accordinirly, Me- 
gacles, with the other chiefs of the Alciiueouidie, 
withdrew from Athens. The terms on which he 
was invited to return, which happened soon after, 
are curious* and oharacteristie. He waa distinguished 
by victories gained in the publio games of Greece, 
and during his exile he had conquered in the chariot 
race at the Olympic festival. The condition of his 
restoration was, that the glory of this success should 
be aseribed to Pisistratus^. It may be doubted, 
though horse-racing in modern days, and chivalrous 
exercises in the middle ages, have been cultivated 
with ardour by men distinguished by birth and 
station, whether the possession ot the best horses in 
the world has at any time since availed to procure the 
forgiveneia of a political 4snemy. But the high esti- 
mation of such honours forms a striking feature in 
the Grecian character. "We know from Homer, that, 
long previous to the institution of public games, 
princes contended with each other in athletic exer- 
eisess and when stated times were set aside, at 
which the flower of all Greece might vie in displaying 
strength and activity under the sanction and with 
all the pomp of relii^^ion, and the victor was rewarded 
by the acclamations of his assembled countrymen, it 
is no wonder that a nation highly imaginative and 
auseeptible of the love of fame, should have been led 
to set an extmvagant price upon the superiority in 
qualities, whose value was iu truth great in times 
when the arm of one man was sufficient to decide a 
battle, but diminished proportionabiy to the progress 

♦ Schol. in Nub. Meurs. Pisistratus. This story is told of 
Cimon, the father of Miltiades^ iustead of Megacles; by Herodutus. 
vi. 103, 
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of art and science. The chariot-race almost always' 
fonned a part of these games ; and naturally,- for 
when warriors fought from chariots, the possession 
of the best horses was a valuable distinction. This 
method of warfare had been disused long before the 
time of Pisistratus ; but the chariot-race still formed 
a part, perhaps the most important one^ In the 
Grecian games. And the welcome of a conquering 
general to his native city was less distinguished* 
than that of an Olympic victor, whose prowess re- 
flected honour upon the state which gave him birth : 
and thus such triumphs, by gratifying popular va- 
nity, might become important, even to the interests 
of a statesman. 

Tlie year 560 B.C. is fixed as that of Fisistratus's 
usurpation. The union of Megacles and Lycurgus 
produced his expulsion,- after he had possessed the 
tyranny, it is thought, for about six years; of the 
transactions during which we have no information. 
He remained in banishment for an equal time, when 
tlie enmity between the united factions broke out 
afresh, and Megacles, to establish his superiority, 
brought back Pisistratus, connecting their interests 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. To gain 
the consent of the Athenians to his return, they de- 
vised a plan, characterised by Herodotus, from whom 
we have the story, as a most simple device to en« 
snare a people distinguished for intellect and very 
far removed from a simple good-nature. In one of 
the boroufirhs of Attica there lived a woman named 
Phya, of extraordinary stature, and withal of hand- 
some person, whom they selected to personate the 
patron Goddess of Athens 5 and having carefully in- 
structed her how to act her part, they dressed her in 
appropriate armour, placed her in a chariot, and sent 
her into the city, preceded by heralds, making procla- 
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mation, O Athenians, receive with favour Pisistra- 
ius, whom Athene \ honouring him above all men, 
herself brings baek unto her own Acropolis/' The 
news flew abroad throughout Attica, that Athene had- 

brought back Pisistratus, and those who were in the 
city, beUeving" that it was the Goddess, paid divine 
honours to a mortal, and received the exile t- 

His prosperity, hiiwever, was of very short dura- 
tion : a domestic quarrel is said to have produced his 
expulsion a second time, about a year after his re- 
turn, and he remained in banishment for a period of 
ten years, at the end of which his son Hippias, who 
Iiad now attained manhood, induced him to attempt 
the recovery of his power. Thebes, Argos, and other 
cities, assisted him with loans, by means of which he 
collected an army ; and saiHng" from Eretria, where 
he had fixed iiis abode, he disembarked at Marathon, 
was joined by many of his countrymen, and defeating 
the ruling party* for the third time became master of 
Athens. Both now and formerly his success was 
characterised by moderation and lenity ; for his only 
measure of precaution against future conspiracies 
was to take as hostages the children of such of his 
chief opponents as chose to remain in Athens, who 
were committed to the charge of Lygdamis, the 
friendly ruler of Naxos. 

That Pisistratus's temper and character were mild 
and amiable, is proved by the bloodless nature of the 
revolutions which he effected ; and confirmed even 
by the testimony of those authors who have en- 
deavoured to raise the reputation of Solon at his ex-' 
pense, by narrating many not very probable stories 
of the sage's pertinacious opposition to his schemes 
of advancement. That Solon saw and lamented the 
ambition oi Pisistratus is probable, but we learn upon 

• Or Pallas, the Latin Minerva, 
t Horod. i* 60. 
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the same authority, that they lived on terms of inti- 
macy and eBteem from the return of the former until 
his death ; and Plutarch, whose object was to exalt 

the patriot philosopher, has yet, in doin^ so, drawn 
a most favourable picture of the tyrant. " He was 
courteous, and marvellously faire spoken, and showed 
himself beside very good and pitifull to the poore» 
and temperate also to his enemies: further, if any 
good quality were lacking* in him, he did so finely 
counterfeit it, that men imaj^ined it was more in him, 
than in those that naturally had it in them indeed. 
As, to be a quiet man, no meddler, contented with 
hiB owne, aspiring no higher, and hating those 
which would attempt to change the present state of 
the Common Wealth, and would practise any iimo- 
vation. By this art, and fine manner of his, he de« 
ceived the poore common people. Howbeit Solon 
found him out straight, and saw the mark he shot at : 
but yet hated him not at that time, and sought still to 
win him, and bring him to reason, sayinec oft times, 
both to himselfe and to others, that whoso could 
pluck out of his head tlie worme of ambition, by which i 
he aspired to be the chiefest, and could heale him of < 
his greedy desire to rule, there could not be a man of \ 
more virtue, nor a better citizen than he would \ 
prove.*" He adds a strong testimony to the beneti- J 
cent administration of Pisistratus, in saying, that \ 
Solon afterwards became one of his council ; and ^ 
while Herodotus has distinctly asserted that he ruled j 
Athens honourably and well, neither changing the ^ 
magistracies nor altering the laws, we learn from ^ 
other authorities that he adhered to the regulations of ^ 
Solon. And it is to his credit that he obeyed a cita- 
tion to appear before the court of Areopagus, on a ^ 
charge of murder, even if we grant that he ran little 
risk oi being condemned ; for it shews prudence, aud .. 

• Plttt. Tit. Solon. 
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good sense, and good feeling, that he chose rather to 
wear the appearance of submission to authority, than 
to outrage popular opinion by the visible-assumption 
of irresponsible power. Of his lenity towards those 
who personally offended or injured him, several 
stories are told. A young man who was attached to 
his daughter, with the lielp of his friends carried her 
off forcibly from a sacrifice upon the sea-shore, at 
which she was assisting. Their galley was inter- 
cepted by Hippias, who was then cruising in search 
of pirates, and they were led captives to Athens. 
Being brought before the injured father, they scorned 
to use the language of intreaty, boldly declaring that 
they had held death cheap from the time of under- 
taking the enterprise. Pisistratus» struck with the high 
spirit of the youths, gave his daughter in marriage to 
the principal, and thus converted dangerous enemies 
into valuable and attached friends*. The above ex- 
tract irom riutarch bears witness to his charity, which 
yet was not indiscriminate^ nor abused to the encou- 
ragennent of idleness ; against which he not only 
enacted laws, but would inquire of any one whom he 
saw unemployed in the market-place, whether it were 
owing to the want of agricultural implements, and if 
it were so, he would supply the deficiency. 

In this, however, perhaps policy was as much con- 
cerned as charity. Having obtained his power 
through the support of the democratical party, it was 
now his object to consolidate and establish it upon the 
downfall oi that interest, by removing the multitude 
as far as possible from the city, and compelling them 
to follow agricultural labour. Another reason might 
be the improvement of the revenue, towards which be 
exacted the tytlies of all agricultural produce. A 
humorous story is told of an old man, who was 
found by him cultivating a stubborn and rocky 
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piece of ground, " What harvest can you derive from 
thence he said. Aches and blisters, and the tythe 
ef them goes to Pisistratus/' The answer was well 
T^eived, and procured for him an immunity from the 
tax. On this subject, however, Pisistratus's conduct 
was generally unjust and oppressive, for he not only 
forced the poorer Athenians to a rural life, but excluded 
them irom the city, and made them wear a particular 
dress, that this exclusion mig^htbe the better enforced. 
At the same time he proved himself not inditferent to 
their interest, by appointing a public provision for 
those who were wounded in the public service*. 

It were much to be wished that our information 
concerning the policy of Piststratus and the public 
affairs of Athens during his administration were more 
minute ; but the total silence of history concerning 
this period indicates at least that it was one of tran- 
quillity and happiness. We have seen already that 
bis private character was amiable; it remains to be 
added, that his tastes were elegant and his mind 
cultivated. By many he is included in the list of 
worthies distinguished as the seven sages of Greece ; 
indeed ail writers who mention him bear testimony 
to die successful cultivation of his mental powers ; 
and he possesses a strong claim to the gratitude of 
the world at large, if it be true that he collected and 
rendered into order the scattered fragments of Homer's 
poems before they were irretrievably corrupted and 
confused by the inaccuracies of oral tradition t. , And 

* Meurs. Pisistratus. 

f He is accused, however^ of having interpolated several lines 
to gratify Alhenian vanity, and one with a deeper view, that^ 
namelvj which says of Ajax, that he ranged hia own alongside of 
the Alnenian ships, (11. ii. 558,} with the purpose of strengthening 
Athen*8 claim to Salamis, then hotly contested by Megara. The 
Megarian versions said, on the other hand, that Ajax led ships 
from Salamis, and from Polichne, Nisceaiand other towns of Me- 

garis* fioth Ibis tricky and the credit of coUecting Uomei^s 
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he scarcely deserves less credit tor having been the 
first to establish a public library: an institution most 
valuable in all ages and places, but espedaliy before 
the introduction of printing, when the price of books 
rendered it impossible lor any but the wealthy to pos- 
sess them. He also devoted much of his attention 
and revenue to the embellishment of the city; he 
built fountainsi and a gymnaaiumj or place of exercise; 
he threw bis private gardens open to the public ; he 
dedicated a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and had 
commenced another to Olynjpian Zeus, the Latin 
Jupiter, when his labours were interrupted by death 
B. c. 527, after he had enjoyed for ten years in tran* 
qiiillity the sovereignty which he had pursued for so 
many anxious years. He left a name adorned by 
many vii lues and accomplishments, and blemished 
apparently only by one great fault, ambition : but 
this, the master-passion of his life^ has sullied his 
numerous great and good qualities, as a tainted 
fountain pollutes the whole stream. Had he been a 
rightful sovereign, he might have been hailed as the 
father of his country : instead of which his fellow- 
citizens saw in him only the parent of a hated and 
proscribed race, and later ages damn him with the 
faint praise'' of being the best of tyrants. 

His sons Hipparchus and Hippias* appear to 
have succeeded quietly to his authority ; which they 
shared in common, Hipparchus tilling the more pro- 

poem% are ascribed by other authors to Solon. Some eminent 
modem scholars have doubted whether this arrangement and 
revision ever took place. — See Knight, Proleg. ad Horn. } 4, 5. 

♦ Much doubt has arisen which of these was the elder. Thu- 
cydides says, contrary to the general opinion, that it was Hip- 
pias, and he seems to be corroborated by Herodotus y but it is a 
question of no importance, and oot worth discussion. Piststratas 
left a third legitimate son, named Thessalus, of whom scarce any 
mention is made in history, and a natural son^ Hegesistratosi eflta< 
btished by his father as tyrant of Sigeum, on the Hellespont 
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minent station* Their father^s virtues descended to 
Ihem, and Athens for some time flourished under 

their guidance. The strong exprtssioa of Plato is, 
that the Athenians lived as in old times under the 
reign of Saturn. He goes on to say that Hipparchus 
made the collection of Homer's poems which others 
have ascribed to Fisistratus, and caused them to be 
publicly read iii the order of their arrangement at the 
Panathenaic festival ; and further displayed his taste 
in the patronage of Anacreon and Simonides, whom 
he induced by his liberality to take up their abode in 
Athens. And having thus provided for the mental 
cultivation of the citizens, he turned his attention to 
the improvement of the rustic population, and with 
this view caused Hermae * to be erected in the main 
streets of the city and boroughs, upon which he 
inscribed in verse the most pithy maxims which he 
had heard or invented, that so the countrymen, wan- 
dering about, might taste of his wisdom, and come 
from the fields and woods to be further instructed in 
it Two of these sentences are preserved — -''The 
meniohal of Uipparchus. Do not deceive a friend.'- 
The memorial of Uipparchus* Depart, meditating 
justice." Further, we have the testimony ofThu- 
cydides, that he oppressed not the many, but bore 
himself ever inoffensively, and that ** these tyrants 
held virtue and wisdom in £» reat account for a long 
time, and taking of the Athenians but a twentieth 
part of their revenues, (they diminished, therefore, 
Hsistratus's impost by one half,) adorned the city, 
managed their wars, and performed the rights of their 
leligion. In other points, tliey were governed by 
the laws ibrnierly established, save that they took 
care ever to prefer to the magistracy men of their 
own adherence.*' Thus fourteen years they ruled in 

. •Staines of Herme?, the Latin Mercury, coosisliog of a square 

a hiiad of the god. 
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peacer and honour, when at length a single act of 
oppression and insult, a moment's violation of the 

maxims of temperance and virtue, which their con- 
duct as well as their precepts enforced, produced a 
revolution, upon which probably the destinies of all 
Greece have hinged. 

Hipparchus had conceived a personal ill-will to-^ 
w^ards ail Athenian citizen named Hannodius, which 
he vented hy insiiltinn- publicly the otiender's sister. 
Another citizen, Aristogiton, had reasons of his own 
for wishing ill to Hipparchus: he stimulated his 
friend Harmodius to a keener sense of the injury, 
and they resolved to wash away their wroup^s in bloiid. 
But few associates were admitted to the knowledire 
of their plot, which was to be executed at the Pana- 
thenaic festival, when it was usual for all persons to 
appear in arms^ Hipparchus alone was personally 
offensive; but to dissolve the tyranny, and secure 
themselves from retribution, Hippias was to be in- 
volved in his brother's fate. On the morning of the 
festival, while Hippias, attended by his guards, was 
in the Ceramicus*, ordering the procession, Harmo- 
dius and Aristop^iton saw one of the con^[)irators 
conversing: with him familiarly, " for Hippias was 
accessible to all." Thinking themselves betrayed* 
they resolved, at least, to take vengeance on the movt 
obnoxious party, and hastened to seek Hipparchus, 
whom they slew. Harmodius was slain in the tumult 
w hich ensued. Aristof]^iton escaped for a time, but 
was soon aiter taken and put to death. 

Hie news being brought instantly to Hippias bo^ 
fore others had heard it, he dissembled his emotion, 
and bade the citizens repair to a certain spot witliout 
their arms, as if he wished to address tl em previous 
to the procession* He then summoned his guard* 

* A space in the cUy, surrounded by pMic buildings^ in which 
Ae people usually held their meetings. ^ 
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probably have offered no more efiectual progress 
than they did to the Persian power, and without her 

assistance all Greece would have lallen under the 
dominion of the King* To pursue the subject 
further would be both rash and useless : it is obvious 
that such an event would have exercised a most powr 
erful influence over the subsequent history of man- 
kind : to (Icline that influence, w ould be difficult to the 
most penetrating and comprehensive understaudingj 
and the attempt would be presumption here« 

In the Italian republics of the middle ages, we 
find the age of Greece revived, though on a smaller 
scale and with diminished splendour. They exhibit 
in the same colours, the results of multiplying small 
independent states, where every citizen may teel that 
he has an individual as well as a general interest in 
public afiairs» and every city that she is concerned in 
the domestic quarrels of her neighbours. The effects 
of such a system are manifest alike in either country : 
the good in the remarkable number of distinguished 
men produced by them ; the bad in the prevalence 
of external aggression and internal discord, signalr 
ized alike by political acuteness, unblushing profli- 
gacy, and revolting cruelty. Above all, Florence and 
Athens are naturally associated by their kindred emi* 
nence in art and literature ; they were alike distin- 
guished for the mercurial temper and lively imagina* 
tiou of their citizens, and political resemblances are 
not wanting to complete the comparison. The early 
•changes in the Florentine constitution, the gradual 
depression of the noblesi by the rise of the commons 
to wealth and importance* their exclusion from public 
offices and honours, the elevation of a plebeian aristo- 
cracy upon the ruins of the feudal nobility, and the 

3|E BtB^iKivs» The king, simply and by pre-emlneDce, — the 
title by which the Persiao n^ojiarch W93 univemlly knowa ia 
Greece. 
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tii vision of the commons into an oligarchical and a 
•democratical party, are briefly and clearly related in 
Percevars History of Italy, and may not inaptly be 
compared to the gradual subversion of the Athenian 
Eupatridae. Towaids the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the olifi^archy, headed by the family of Albizzi, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the government, 
which it held for fifty years with a mild and undis- 
turbed sway. But their opponents, though silent, 
were not crushed: as new families gained wealth by 
trade, they grew impatient of political inferiority and 
exclusion : and the Medici, one of the most distin« 
guished houses of the popular nobles, who had long 
-ranked in opposition to the Albizzi, were naturally 
•regarded as the stay of the democratic cause. It was 
at this time that Cosmo de' Medici appeared in public 
life. The characters and adventures of this distin- 
guished man, and of his immediate descendants, offer 
a singular number of coincidences with those of Pi- 
sistratus and his family. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, Giovanni, 
the father of Cosmo, was the most distinguished 
person of his house and party. The great wealth 
which he had acquired by commercial adventure was 
set off by generosity and unblemished integrity : and 
though hereditarily opposed to the ruling faction, his 
own disinclination to interfere in politics, and the 
moderation of his opponents, left him in undis- 
turbed possession of his riches and influence. To 
these his son Cosmo succeeded, and being possessed 
of greater talents, and a more stirring ambition, he 
took an active part in public life, and became the 
recognised leader of the popular party. The older 
heads, under whose temperate guidance Florence had 
enjoyed a long interval of tranquillity, were now 
(deceased, and Rinaido degl' Albizzi^ a young man 
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of inferior judgrment and strono^er passions, had suc- 
ceeded to their influence. He observed and en» 
deavoured to check the gprowing^ spirit of discon- 
tentt and thereby hastened a crisis which be was 
unprepared to meet By his machinations» Cosnio 
was brought to trial upon a frivolous and unfounded 
charge, and thou^^h his life, which was aimed at, 
was preserved by a judicious bribe, he was convicted 
and sentenced to banishment for ten years. He 
quietly submitted to the decree, and retired to Venice, 
where he was received with distinguished honour : 
but Rinaldo had miscalculated his strength ; the 
next year a set of magistrates came into ofhce, who 
were attached to the Medicii and by them the domi- 
nant family was overthrown and expelled^ and Cosmo 
triumphantly recalled. 

The youth then of Pisistratus and of the Floren- 
tine commenced under the same political aspect, 
and was marked by the same adventures; but 
the advantage thus far is elearly on the side of 
,the latter, who owed his first elevation to hereditary 
* distinction and to his own merit, and his recall to 
the voice of his countrymen constitutionally ex- 
pressed. And the resemblance of their youth holds 
good through their maturer years; they alike retained 
their sway to the end of a prosperous life, and alike 
em])loycd it with beneficence and moderation ; for 
though the triumph of Cosmo was not unstained by 
blood, and he hesitated not to insure its 8tability» 
when threatened, by the exile of his opponents and 
the retrenchment of popular rights, yet his measures 
seem dictated by prudence, not by revenge : they are 
unpolluted by the atrocious cruelties so common in 
Italian party contests^ and Florence prospered, and 
was respected under his administration. He avoided, 
^even more than PisistratuB, the ostentation of that 
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power which it would have been nobler not to haver 

possessed ; and presented to the world the spectacle 
of a merchant raised to the head of a powerful state, 
pursuing his original profession with industry and 
access, and declininji; the alliance of sovereigns to 
marry his children among his fellow-citizens, whom 
he treated as if they were in rcahty, no less than in 
appearance, his equals. No superior magnificence 
distinguished his establishment or his table ; but his 
wealth was profusely employed in distributing favours 
to all around him, until there was scarce a man of 
his party who was not bound to him by some per- 
sonal tie. To this happy temper, and to the sim- 
plicity of his tastes and manners, he owes the envi- 
able reputation which he has gained. Had he as* 
sumed the ostentation of a prince, which his riches 
and power might well have warranted, the obligations 
which he dispensed would have carried with them 
the impress of servitude. But men torsive injuries 
more easily than mortifications, and his fellow-citi- 
zens reconciled themselves to the unconstitutional 
superiority of one who treated them in every-day life 
as his equals, or displayed his elevation only in the 
extent of his generosity, and a freer cultivation and 
patronage of all that is fascinating in art and litera<-. 
ture. 

We have described Cosmo de' Medici as exercising' 
a power little less than res^al in a republic whose 
magistrates were changed every two months, and in 
which he neither possessed ostensible office and au-- 
thority, nor that armed support, which has often en* 
ubled usurpers to dispense with all other title. The 
reader, therelbre, may be at a loss to understand the 
nature of his influence : it is explained in the ibliow- 
ing passage. ^'The authority which Cosmo and 
his descendants exercised in Florence, during- the 
sixteenth century, was of ix very peculiar nature* 
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and consiBted rather in a tacit influence on their part, 
and a voluntary acquiescence on that of the people* 
than in any prescribed or deAnite oompact between 
them. The form of government was osteoaibly a 
republic, and was directed by a government of ten 
citizens, and a chief executive officer, called the gon- 
faloniere, or standard-beareri who was chosen every 
two months. Under this establishment the citizens 
imagined they enjoyed the full exercise of their liber« 
ties: but such was the power of the Medici, that 
they generally either assumed to themselves the first 
offices of the state, or nominated such persons as 
they thought proper to those employments. In this, 
however, they paid great respect to popular opinion. 
That opposition of interests, so generally apparent 
between the people and their rulers, was at this time 
scarcely perceived at Florence, where superior quali* 
fications and industry were the surest recommenda- 
tions to public authority and favour ; and, satisfied 
that they could at any time withdraw themselves 
from a connexion that exacted no enc^ag-ements, and 
required only a temporary acquiescence, the Floren- 
tines considered the Medici as the fathers, and not 
the rulers of the republic. On the other hand, the 
chiefs of this house, by appearing rather to decline 
than to court the honours bestowed upon them, and 
by a singular moderation in the use of them when 
obtained, were careful to maintain the character of 
simple citizens of Florence, and servants of the state. 
An interchange of reciprocal good ofRces was the 
only tie by which the Florentines and the Medici 
were bound, and perhaps the long continuance of 
their connexion may be attributed to the very circum- 
stance of its being in the power of either of the 
parties at any time to have dissolved it*.'' The 
state of things described in a ibrmer part of this 
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passasfe corresponds with what the Greeks called 
tyrannyt and in the same sense in which Pisistratus 
Was tyrant of Athens^ Cosmo and Lorenzo de Me-* 
die! were tyrants of Florence. But in his remarks • 
upon the nature of their power, Mr, Roscoe'.s par- 
tialities appear to have led him astray. The Medici^ 
from their brilliant qualities, were possessed of the 
affections of a large portion of their countrymen* and 
it 8o cbanced» therefore^ that the one were as ready 
to submit, as the other to command. But it will 
scarcely be believed that the connexion with a family 
which had usurped the entire command of the state* 
the sole disposal of the magistracies, could have been 
dissolved at any time ; or indeed that it could ever 
have been dissolved, except by force of arms: and 
the praise of moderation, however applicable to the 
two elder Medici, is scarcely due to liorenzo, who 
abolished even the shadow of a popular magistracy^ 
and asserted the dependence of all functionaries upon 
himself^, whose expenditure was upon a scale of regal 
extravagance, and who made his country bankrupt to 
prevent the bankruptcy of his house. For he carried 
on the vast commercial establishment by which his 
grandfather Cosmo had acquired wealth ; but with 
such different success that he was compelled to de^ 
base the national currency to raise means for meeting 
his mercantile erip^ai^ements. 

Cosmo, resembling Pisistratus in the elegance of 
his taste, lived, like him, at a time which enabled 
him to confer singular benefits upon society* To 
the Athenian we probably owe the preservation of 
Homer's pucms in a connected form ; to the Floren- 
tine aiul to his family we are mainly indebted for those 
treasures of ancient literature winch time has spared ; 
wbich^ four centuries ago, were rapidly decaying In 

^ SitmoAdii chap. xo« 
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obscurity, or, by a more ignoble fate, were defaced to 
make room for lyin^^ legends and scholastic quibbles^ 
until, early in the fifteenth century, a few enlightened 
spirits eagerly devoted themselves to rescuing what 
still remained. The vast wealth of Cosmo and his 
extensive correspondence were ever ready to be em- 
ployed in the service of learning ; at the request of 
the men of letters, by whom he loved to be sur- 
rounded, his agents were continually charged to buy, 
or to have copied whatever manuscripts could be 
found in Europe or Asia; he founded public libra- 
ries, and among them that which is still named after 
his grandson, the Laurentian, and supported the 
cause of literature by affording countenance to all 
who cultivated it with success. His mansions were 
filled with gems, statues, and paintings, the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art, and he was the 
friend no less than the protector of Donatello and 
Masaccio, to whom sculpture and painting respec* 
lively are much indebted Tor their rapid advance^ 
Nor was he so much absorbed by these tastes, or by 
affairs of state, as to neg lect his domestic concerns, 
and the flourishing condition of his estates of Careggi 
and Cafiagiuolo bore witness to his skill and attention 
to agriculture, as did his foreign dealings to his 
mercantile knowledsre and success. 

Architecture, however, was his favourite pursuit. 
Like Pisistratus, he spent vast sums in ornamenting 
his city, and if his glory as a patron of the art be 
inferior to that of Pericles, if he cannot boast, like 
Augustus, that he found Florence of brick, and left 
it ot marble, he has one claim to our praise which 
neitiier they, nor probably any otiier public improver 
of ancient or modern times has possessed, namely; 
that the expenses of his works were defrayed from 
his private fortune* . It appears from a memorandum 
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of his G^randson, Lorenzo, that in thirty-seven years 
their house had spent in buildings, charities, and 
contributions to the state, no less than 663,755 
golden florins, equivalent to more than 1,300,0002. 
of the present day. The mao;^nificent edifice known 
as the Riccardi palace was bnilt by Michelozzi for 
Cosmo's residence; under his patronage the dome of 
the Florentine cathedral was reared ; he built churches 
and convents, the enumeration of which would be 
tedious, and erected a palace upon each of his four 
country estates. To these retreats he betook himself 
in his declining years, and, estranged from politics 
and surrounded by men of letters, he passed the 
evening of his life in tranquillity, unmolested by any 
enemy except the gout Its close alone was clouded 
by the death of his young;er son, w liom he reo^arded 
as the destined supporter of his name and grandeur, 
for the bad health of the elder incapacitated him for 
an active life ; and the aged statesman, as he was 
carried through the vast palace which he had no 
Ioniser streno-th to traverse on foot, exclaimed with a 
sigh, *' This liouseis too large for so small a family/* 
He died within a year of his son, in 1464, loved by 
his friends, and regretted even by bis enemies, who 
dreaded the rapacity of his partisans when restrained 
no longer by the probity and moderation of their 
chief; and Florence bore the best witness to his 
virtues, when she inscribed ou his tomb the title of 
Father of his country. 

Piero de' Medici, his eldest son, in name succeeded 
to his father's influence ; but owing to his infirmities 
he resided chiefly in the country, while, under shelter 
of the respected name of Medici, a few citizens 
monopolized the administration of justice and the 
management of the state, and converted both to their 
own private and corrupt emolument. He died in 
1469, leaving two sons> Lorenzo, earned the Mag- 

s 
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nificent, and Giulitoo; the fcnrmer hemg less than 

twenty-Que years oi age, and the latter five years his 
junior. Had the Florentines still been animated by 
their ancient spirit, there was now a most favourable 
opportunity for the recovery of liberty ; but, under 
various pretexts, most of the distin squished families 
under whom the people niiij^ht have ranked them- 
selves had been driven into exile, and the personal 
virtues of Cosmo, and his unquestioned pre-eminence 
9S a party leader, had laid the foundations of an 
hereditary influence, and prepared a way for the en« 
tire change of the constitution. So fully was the 
predominant party aware of this, that the men who 
had ruled Florence in the name oi Piero, but without 
reference to his will, and who had embittered the 
close of his life by their profligacy and corruption^ 
instead of profiting by the youth of his sons to shake 
off this nominal subjection, were ea^er to ascribe to 
them a power which they did not possess. They 
took measures to continue, under an empty name, a 
junto which assured to them the distribution of all 
places and the disposal of the revenue. The am* 
bassadors who had been nsed to treat with Thomas 
Soderini, the citizens who had long been aware that 
their fortunes depended on his favour, hastened to 
visit him, upon the death of Piero. But Soderini 
feared to rouse the jealousy of his associates, and to 
weaken his party by accepting^ these marks of respect. 
He sent the citizens who waited on him to the youn^ 
Medici, as the only chiefs of the state; he assembled 
the men of most importance, and presenting JLorenzo 
and his brother, advised them to preserve to those 
young men the credit which their house had enjoyed 
during thirty-iive years, and suggested that it was 
far easier to maintain a power already strengthened 
by time, than to found a new one. 

The Medici jDcceived with modesty the marks of 
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the name of the commonwealth, and for several years 
they did not endeavour to assinne an authority w hich 
ostensibly was centered in the magistrates alone, and 
which could not be exerted iu secret, except by men 
whose long services and known abilities insured at^ 
tention. For seven years Florence enjoyed domestio 
peace; the Medici, divided between their studies and 
the tastes of youth, at one time entertained men the 
most distinguished in art and letters, at another 
amused the people with brilliant spectacles. But as 
they advanced to manhood, and took the administra«» 
tion into their own hands, their rule became more 
absolute, and their innovations on the constitution 
more obvious. They appointed a body of five electors, 
who named the magistracy without any reference to 
the people: they converted the balia^ into a perma* 
nent council, in whose hands they placed the lefiris** 
lative, the adininiblrative, and judicial power; and by 
its means they got rid of their enemies without lecfal 
proceedings, imposed new ta&es at pleasure, and 
diverted the revenue to the maintenance of their 
commercial credit, and the support of their luxury* 
Unwilling that any should enjoy consideration, ex* 
cepting as it was derived from his own influence and 
favour, Lorenzo excluded from oflice, and depressed 
to the utmost of his power, all those whose rivalry 
seemed most to be feared, but especially t^e Pazzi, 
one of the noblest and most powerful families of the 
state. At this period it contained nine men of ma- 
ture as^e, and of the first rank in the city : yet since 
the death oi Piero, but oue of its members had been 

♦ Upon any emergency, real or pretended, it was h -hliI for the 

magistrates to convene tfjc ciiizcns, and procure llu! appointment 
of a bn/in, or extraordinary council, whicii pussusbed Lhu absolul© 
Lower pi a iioiuau dictator. 

s 2 
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ikdmitted to the magistracy* This exclusion was the 
more offensive because one of them had married 

Bianca, the sister of the Medici. Giuliano, whose 
temper was less ambitious, as his talents were inferior 
to his brother's, expressed his dissatisfaction at this 
conduct, and said to his brother, that he feared they 
should lose what they had by grasping at too much. 
It was believed also that Lorenzo had interfered with 
the course of justice to deprive Giovanni de* Pazzi of 
a rich iniieritance, which was justly his due ; and 
Francesco, one of the brotiiers-in-law of Bianca, a 
man of violent and haughty temper, withdrew from 
Florence, and established a bank at Rome. 

Sixtus IV., the reigning Pope, nourished also 
fin inveterate hatred against the Medici, and under 
his auspices a conspiracy was formed to murder them, 
and place Florence under the power of the Pazzi, in 
which Francesco Paz^i and Salviati, Archbishop of 
Pisa, were the chief actors. 

***The design oi the conspirators was to assassi- 
nate both the brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, at the 
same instant, for the murder of one would otherwise 
only have the effect of putting the other on his 
guard t* The Pope therefore wrote to the Cardinal 
Riario, nephew of Count Girolamo, a youth of only 

*It would have been more agreeable tu the plan of this hook 
to translate from the original accounts of Machiavelli, or Poli- 
tiano, who was an eye-wittiess of the conspiracy ; hut their ac- 
counts are long and minute, not (o say tedious, and would reriuire 
much condensation; and we gladly avail ourselves of the brief 
and spirited narrative of Mr. Perceval, 

t" Conspiring against one prince," says Machiavelli, 'Ms at 
doubUul and dangerous uiiderlakii»g ; but to conspire against two 
at the same time nmsl be either downright folly or madness and 
he enforces his principle by the examples of the Pazzi and of 
Harmodius and AristogitoQ. <'PeIopidas/' be adds, ''had teu 
tyraots instead of two to deal with : il would be very dangeroaSy 
however, for any man to baild on the .success Qf tblscon^iracyi 
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eig-bteen years of age, whom he haid just admitted 
into the sacred college, and who was tlieii studying 
at the University of Pisa, to desire him to obey 
whatever directions he should receive from the arch« 
bishop of Pisa ; and Salviati accordingly carried him 
to a sccU of the Pazzi, near Florence. The conspi- 
rators knew that the new Cardinal must be welcomed 
with public entertainments, at which they hoped that 
the Medici might be found present together, and' 
despatched while unsuspicious of danger. Jacopo 
de* Pazzi gave a f&te, to which both the brothers 
were accordingly invited : Lorenzo, however, alone 
came, for Giuliano was indisposed. But Lorenzo, 
as had been foreseen, made sumptuous preparations 
to receive the Cardinal at his villa at Fiesole ; and 
there the conspirators iuliy resolved to execute their 
purpose. The entertainment took place, but still 
Giuh'ano was absent ; and the Pazzi, thus af^ain 
disappointed, and despairing of securing the presence 
of the younger Medici, at a second festival to be 
given by his brother, resolved to defer their enter** 
prise no longer than the following Sunday, when 
the Cardinal was to be present at liigli mass at the 
cathedral of Florence; an occasion at which it was 
thought that neither of the Medici could with decency 
absent himself. There it was determined that, in the 
midst of the most solemn offices of religion, the 
crime of assassination should be perpctialed ; that 
the elevation of the host, as the kneeling victims 
bowed their heads, should be the signal of murder ; 
and that at the moment of the sacrifice, the Arch* 
bishop Salviati and others should seize the palace of 
the signiory, while Jacopo de' Pazsi was to raise the 

which, indeed, was almost miraculous, and is roenttoned by all 
writers who speak of it, as not only a rare, but almost unexampled 
evsut«— PWi/ica/ Di$co¥r$et^ book iii. chap. 6. 
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city by the cry of liberty. Francesco de' Pazzi 
charged himself, toc^ether with Bernardo Bandini, a 
danng and devoted partisan of his bouse, with the 
assassination of Giuliano. Giovanni Battista Monte* 
secoo» a condottiere in the papal serrioe, had i>old]y 
eng'aged with his single hand to despatch Lorenzo, 
wliile he understood that the murder was to take 
place at a festival. But when Montesecco found that 
it was before the altar of God that it was intended he 
should shed the blood of a man whose hospitality 
he had enjoyed, his courage failed him, The soldier 
declared that he dared not add sacriles^e to murder 
^nd pertidy ; and his office was committed to two 
ecclesiastics, who had not the same scruples. 

When the appointed morning arrived, the Cardi-* 
nal Riario and Lorenzo de* Medici were already 
at the cathedral, the church was rapidly filling with 
people, and still Giuliano de* Medici did not appear. 
The conspirators began to dread another disappoint* 
ment, and Francesco de' Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini 
left the cathedral to seek for him, and to persuade him 
that his absence would be insidiously remarked. 
Every feeling which revolts at murder and treachery 
is strengthened, when we learn the terms of fami<* 
liarity on which these men had just been living with 
him whom they were hurrying to death. They 
passed their arms round his waist, as if to draw him 
in playful violence towards the church, but in reality 
to feel whether he had put on his cuirass, which he 
wore with habitual timidity under his garments. But 
Giuliano was indisposed ; he had discarded his ar-' 
mour; and so uiisuspicious was he at that hour of 
impending evil, that he even left at home the dagger 
which usually hung at his side. As he entered the 
church and approached the altar, the two conspirators 
kept close to hun ; the two priestly assassins had also 
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fixed themselves in the throng beside Lorenzo ; and 
when the host was raised, and every knee was bending 
in adoration, Bandini struck his daggerinto the breast 
of Oiuliano. The yietim staggered and fell, and 
Francesco de' Pazzi tlirew himself upon him, with 
such blind fury, that besides inflicting on him several 
blows with his dagger, the least a death, he griev- 
ously wounded himself in the thigh. At the same 
moment the two priests attacked Lorenza One of 
them struck at his throat, but missed his aim ; and 
the blow which grazed the intended victim's neck, 
merely startled him to his defence ^. Rapidly throw** 
ing his cloak about his left arm for a shield, he 
drew his sword and courageously defended himself 
until his attendants came to his aid. The priests 
then lost courage and fled : but Bandini, his dag-o^er 
reeking with the blood of Giuliano, now endeavoured 
to rush upon Lorenzo, and stabbed one of his train 
to the heart, who interposed to defend him. Lorenzo, 
however, was by this time surrounded by his friends, 
who hastily sought refuge with him in the sacristyi 

^Machiavelli has drawn a shrewd caution to conspirators 
from the failure of the attack upon Lorenzo. '^It is necessary, ia 
undertakings of this kind, to make use of men that have been 
sufficiently hardened and tried^and to trust no otherSi how cou- 
rageous soever they may be accounted : for no man can answer 
even for his own resolution, if he have not thoroughly proved it 
before ; for the confusion he must naturally be in at such a time 
may either make him drop the dagger out of his hand, or say 
something which may have the same etfect. Lucilla, sister to 
Commodus^ having spirited up Quintianus to kill her brother, he 
waited for him as he came to the Amphitheatre, and sloppino^ up 
towards liim with a drawn dagger in his hand, told him *the 
Senate had sent him that;' upon which he was immediately 
SL'ized, belore he got near enough tostabhim. Antonio da Volterra 
being fixed upon to kill Lorenzo de Medici, cried out, as he ad- 
vanced to kill him. ' Ha! traitor!* which proved the preservation 
of Lorenzo, and the ruin of the conspiracy." — FoiUical Di9» 
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and closed its brazen doors. Meanwhile the whole 
church was filled with consternation ; and the first 
moment of surprise and alarm had no sooner passed, 
than the friends of the Medici • collected from all 
quarters, and conveyed Lorenzo in safety to his 
palace. 

During this scene in tlie cathedral, the Archbishop 
Salviati, with a strong band of conspirators, at- 
tempted, as had been eoncerted* to seize the palace of 
the si^iory and the persons of the magistrates. 
After filling the outer apartments with his followers, 
the archbishop obtained by his rank an easy admission 
to the presence of the gonfalouiere and priors who 
were sitting. But, instead of immediately attacking 
them , he hesitated ; and his manner betrayed so much 
confusion, that the suspicion of the g*onfaloniere beinjr 
excited, he rushed from the hall and assembled the 
guards and servants of the palace. The doors were 
seeured, and the conspirators were furiously assaulted 
by the magistrates and theit attendants with such 
motley weapons and instruments as the furniture of 
the palace atforded. Dispersed and intimidated, they 
made but a feeble resistance, and were all either 
slaughtered on the spot, hurled from the windows^ 
or made prisoners. Jacopo de' Pazzi, followed by a 
troop of soldiery, attempted to succour them, after 
an abortive etfort to excite the citizens to revolt by 
crying liberty through the streets* But the magis* 
trates held the palace until numerous citizens came 
to their aid, and Jacopo, seeing that the game was 
lost, fled into the country. 

*' The fate of most of the conspirators was not long 
delayed. The Archbishop Salviati was hanged from 
a window of the public palace, even in his prelatical 
robeSf Francesco de* Pazzi, who, exhausted by loss 
of blood from his self-inflicted wound, had been 
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obliged to confine himself to his uncle's house, was 
dragged from his bed, and suspended from the ^ame 
place of execution. Jacopo himself, being discovered 

and arrested in the country by the peasantry, was 
brouii^ht into the city a few days afterwards, and simi- 
larly executed with another of his nephews, whose 
knowledge of the conspiracy was his only crime, for 
he had refused to enga^re in it: and the whole of 
the devoted I'amily of tlie I^azzi were condemned to 
exile, except Gugliehiio, the brother-in-law of Lo- 
renzo. The priests who had attacked Liorenzo^ the 
condottiere Montesecco, and above seventy inferior 
persons besides, suffered death ; and even Bernardo 
Bandini, though he escaped for a time to Constanti- 
nople, paid the Idrteit of his crimes; for Lorenzo 
had su^cient interest with Mahomet II. to cause 
him to be seized and sent to Florence for execution* 
The young Cardinal Riario, rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the conspiracy, was with diffi- 
culty saved by Lorenzo from being torn to pieces by 
the fury of the Florentine mob ; but his attendants 
were mercilessly butchered by them." 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi strikingly displayed 
the absoluteness of the Medicean dominion over the 
will and affections of the people of Florence. So far 
from shewing any disposition to join the Pazzi in 
revolt, the populace were filled with grief and fury 
at the murder of Oiuliano, and at the peril in which 
Lorenzo had stood. They had flown to arms to de- 
fend the Medici : and they paraded Florence for whole 
days to commit every outrage upon the dead bodies 
of the conspirators which still defiled the streets. 
The crv of *' Palie, Palle ! " the armorial device of 
the Medici*, continually resounded through the city; 

* The family arms of the Medici were six golden balls (palle 
d oro)« They asserted that^ this bearing was derived ham th^ 
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and the memory of the tragedy wherein Giuliano had 
fallen, was always assoctated in the public mind with 
a deepened and aflfectionate interest for the safety of 

Lorenzo, and with an attachment to his person 
which lasted to his death. 

We might perhaps search history in vain to hnd 
two families, whose fortunes, whose dispositions, and 
even whose tastes were so faithfully reflected in each 
other, as those of Pisistratus and Cosmo de' Medici. 
If we consider the younger Medici as immediately 
succeeding to their grandfather (and the concession 
is not important, for in the interval no political 
changes occurred in Florence), the resemblance 
between their fortunes, so far as we have traced 
them, is perfect. The founders of either house, after 
similar reverses, established tyrannies in their native 
cities, and yet lived and died beloved and respected 
by their countrymen, and deUvered their usurped 
sovereignty peaceably to their successors. These suc- 
cessors were in either case two brothers, who, in- 
stead of running the usual course of jealousy and 
discord, exercised their joint power for years in haiv 
mony, and were at length separated by conspiracies 
which succeeded against the one, only to reader more 
despotic the sway of the other. With respect to per- 
sonal character, the resemblance between Pisistratus 
and Cosmo de' Medici has been fully dwelt upon. 
That between the brothers their descendants is ne« 
cessarily less completely made out, for we know 
very little of the political conduct of the two Athe- 
nians ; but we may observe the same hereditary love 

impressions left on the shield of one of their ancestors by a 
gigantic Saracen, who wielded a mace with six iron globes hung 
from it. Their detractors said that they were the arms of an 
apothecary, ironi whom tiie iainily derived tiie n:imc of Medici, 

sud tbs^t the golden balls were notbiag better than gilded piUa« ^ 
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of art and literature, the same absence of jealousy, 
and the same superiority of one brother over the 
other in the cultivation of learning. The resem- 
blance of their histories, so far as we have traced 
that of the Medici, fails only in one respect: the 
death of Hipparchus was due to his own intem- 
perance, the nmrder of Giuliano de' Medici to the 
arbitrary measures of his brother. 
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Chapter VI. 

Invasion of Scythia by Darias — ^Destruction of Crassus and his army 
by the Parthians— Retreat of Antooy — Retreat and death of Julian- 
Retreat from Moscow. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, having gained possession 
of the vast empire which had been established by 
Cyrus, devoted his attention to the rep;ulation of its 
internal policy: a task which we are led to believe he 
exercised with moderation and judgment. But the 
Persians were a warlike nation, less advanced in civi- 
lization than their sovereign ; hence his care of the 
finances of the empire degraded him in their eyes, 
and comparing his character with that of their former 
princes, while they called Cyrus the father, and Cam- 
byses the master, they denominated Darius the broker 
of the empire. It was probably under the know- 
ledge of these feelings, that his wife, Atossa, daughter 
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of Cyrus, thus addressed him*: " O kins^, thouo^h 
possessed of such ample means, thou sittest still and 
gainest increase for the Persians neither of subjects 
nor power. But it befits a youngs man who is the 
master of vast resources, to manifest his worth in the 
performance of some mighty act, that the Persians 
may fully know they have a man for their king. 
Now, therefore, it profiteth Uiee twofold to do thus, 
both that the Persians may understand there is a 
man at their head, and also that they may be ha<- 
rassed by war, and ibr lack of leisure may not con- 
spire against you. And now thou mightest distin- 
guish thyself during thy youth, for the spirit groweth 
with the growing body ; but it ageth also with the 
aging body, and is blunted towards all action.'' 
Darius answered, All these things which thou hast 
suggested, I have resolved to perform, for I mean to 
build a bridge from this mainland to the other, to 
march against the Scythians^ and within a little 
while all these things shall be accomplished.'* 
Atossa rephed, "Do not go first against the Scy- 
thians, for tliey will be at your disposal at any time ; 
but for my sake lead an army against Greece, For 
I have heard reports of the Grecian woment and 
wish much to have female slaves of Lacedeemon, and 
Argos, aiul Corinth, and Athens." 

Some time elapsed before Darius was at leisure to 
pursue his schemes of conquest ; but after the Ba- 
bylonian rebellion was quelled, when the prosperity 
of Asia was at its height, he determined to invade 

* Herod, iii. 134. — ^The style of Herodotus is highly dramatic, 
and we by no means intend to say that such a coarersation took 
place, though there are clrcumstaDces attendant on the narrative 
which may satisfactorily answer the natural question, how came it 
to be reported and known P But whether we believe it to be 
genuine or not, it embodies a phiusible reason for an expedition 
vhich seems at variance with the character of Uarius, and probably 
coQUias the grounds on which Herodotus accounted for it* 

T 
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the Scythians under pretence of revenging the deso^ 
lating incursion of their ancestors into Media, a 

century before. With this view he sent orders 
throughout his dominions, to some nations that they 
should prepare infantry, others a fleet, others con* 
struct a bridge across the Thracian Bosphorus, in 
which a Grecian artist, Mandrocles of Samos, wad 
employed. The fleet, which was contributed by the 
Asiatic Greeks, he sent on to the Ister, or Danube, 
with orders to construct a bridge there also, which 
was done, two days sail from the mouth of the river; 
the land forces* he himself conducted through 
Thrace. Darius, thoug'h a wise prince, was not 
exempt I'rom that inordinate spirit of boasting which 
has beset the eastern sovereigns in ail ages. At the 
source of the river Teams, where are hot and cold 
medicinal springs issuing from the same rock, he 
caused a column to be set up, with this inscription. — • 
The fountains of Teams pour Ibrth the best and 
fairest water of all rivers, and thither, on his march 
against the Scythians, came the best and &irest of all 
men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, 
and of all the continent/' Another instance of this spirit 
occurs, when he ordered a pile of stones to be raised 
at the river Artiscus, as a monument of the magnitude 
of his army, each individual being ordered to contri- 
bute one stone to the heap* Passing onward f, he 

* They are said by Herodotus to have consisted of TOO^OOO 
men, horse and foot. The fleet of 600 slups. 

Some cui ious particulars reiiiaiii concerning the Getae, whom 
he encuiintered ou his march. They believed in the immortality 
of the soul, as taught them by their lawgiver Zaimoxis, or as the 
name is otherwisie read, Zamolxis, and in a future state of happi- 
ness. Every fifth year tliey sent a messenger to inform Zaimoxis, 
whom they had deified, of their wants, in this manner. Choosing 
a man by lot, they first give him fall instructions as to the purport 
of his embassy, and then certain men, taking falm by the hands 
and feetj toss hioi in the air^ others hold three spears pbiced so 
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crossed the Ister» and entered Scylbia, leaving the To* 
nians behind to protect bis return, but with permission 
to depart home, unless he should reappear within 
sixty days. The Scythians did not attempt open re- 
sistance, they blocked up the wells and springs, and 
destroyed the forage throughout the country; and 
taking advantage of their own wandering habits, 
harassed the Persians by leadinrr them a fruitless 
chase in pursuit ot an enemy who seemed always 
within reach, and yet could never be overtaken. 
After wandering over a vast extent of desert, Darius 
began to weary of so unprofitable an occupation, and 
indul<^ing a hope, perhaps, that the enemy would be 
complaisant enough to change their tactics for his own 
convenience, sent the following message to Idanthyr- 
sus, the Scythian king, O wonderful man, why wilt 
thou still fly, having the choice of these two things ? 
If thou esteemest thyself capable to stand up against 
me, abide, and do battle; but if thou acknowledgest 
thyself to be the weaker, even then desist from flight, 
and come to my presence, bringing earth and water, 
gifts due to your master.^' The proposal was con- 
ceived in the spirit of our own chivalrous ances- 
tors, and from them might have met with a prompt 
acquiescence ; but Idanthyrsus was not to be ])i{|iied 
into an act of imprudence, and in truth more wisdom 
is visible in his reply than in the request which led 
to it. " O Persian, this is my way : hitherto I have 
never fled for fear of any man, neither do I now 
fly before thee, nor act otherwise than I am wont in 
peace. And I will tell thee wherefore I decline a 
battle. We have neither towns nor tilled land, in 
defence of which we are compelled to light ; but if 

that he might fall upon them. If he die immediately, Zalmoxts is 
thought to be favourably disposed ; if oot they call the messeuger 
ft 6cottodrel| aad proceed to make t|ial of somebody else. 
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it be of importance to thee to bring us to battle, lo, 
there are the tombs of our ancestors, find them oat, 

and endeavour to destroy them, and thou shalt then 
know whether we will fight for our sepulchres, or 
whether we will not But, until this, unless we our- 
selves see reason, we will not fight. So much for 
fighting. For masters, we own none, save Jupiter, 
my ancestor, and Vesta, Queen of the Scythians. 
And instead of sending earth and water, I will send 
you such a present as befits the occasion ; but as for 
calling thyself our master, I say, go hang V* Now 
the Scythians were very angry at the bare mention of 
servitude, and sent one division to commune with 
the lonians who guarded the bridc^e, while the rest 
of them, instead of still retreating before the Per- 
sians, began to harass them by desultory attacks, in 
which the Scythians had always the advantage over 
the Persian cavalry ; but when these fell back upon 
the infantry, they were secure from fYirther mo- 
lestation. These attacks were made continually by 

* The reader may compare the following passage of FroLssart, 
chap, xviii. The English army were in pursuit of the Scots, Ihea 
employed in ravaging Northumberland under the Karl of Douglas, 
who was strongly posted upon a hill side, with a deep and rocky 
river in his front. And there were haranldis of armes sent to the 
Sottis gyvyng them knowledge if that they would come and passe 
the ryver to fight with them iu the playne felde, they wolde draw 
backe fro the ryver, and gyve theym sufficient place to array nge 
theyr batelles, eyther the same day, or els the next, as they wolde 
chuse them selfe, or els to lette them do lyke wyse, and they wolde 
come over lu them. And whan the Scottis harde this, they toke 
counselJ among theymselfe : and anon they answered the haraul- 
dis, how they wolde do nother the one, nor the other, and said, syrs, 
your kyng and his lordis se well how we be here in this realme, 
^nd have burnt and wasted the countrey as we have passed through| 
and if they be displeased Iherwith, lette them amend it whan they 
wyll, for here we wyll abidei as long as it shall please iiS» 
Challenges of this sort were often given in the days of chivaliyj 
and not unfire^uently accepted4 
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night i^nd day. And now, says Herodotus, I will 
mention a very strange things that was of great ser- 
vice to the Persians against these assaults, Scythia 
produces neither ass nor mule, neither are there 

any such throughout the country, by reason of the 
cold. The noise of the asses therefore disordered 
the Scythian eavalry, and very often in a charge^ 
when the horses heard them bray, they would start 
and fly aside in terror, pricking up their ears, for 
that they had never seen the like, nor heard such 
a sound. At length, when the country was ex- 
hausted, and it was known that Darius was in want, 
the Scythian princes sent a herald, bearing a present 
of a mouse, a bird, a frog, and five arrows. The 
Persians asked what was the uicanniiT' of this ufFer- 
ing ; but he replied, that his orders were merely to 
deliver it, and depart immediately ; and bade them, 
if they were skilled in such things, discover what 
these gids should signify. Now Darius thought that 
the Scythi'diis surrendered to him themselves, their 
land, and waters, ar£i;uin2j- thus: that a mouse d^veils 
in the earth, living oa the same food as man, and a 
fri^ in the water, and that a bird is likest to a horse, 
and the arrows meant that they delivered up to him 
their power. But Gobryas conjectured that it meant 
this : " Unless, O Persians, you should become 
birds and soar into the skies, or mice and sink be- 
neath the earth, or frogs and leap into the water, 
never shall ye return home, being stricken by these 
arrows.'* Now that division of Scythians which had 
been sent to confer with the lonians, when they ar- 
rived at tiie bridge, said, Ye men of Ionia, we bring 
you liberty, if you will hearken to us. For we hear 
thai; Darius baide you depart home, after you had 
watched the bridge sixty days, if he should not re- 
turn within that time: now therefore by so doing 
you will be free from hhmQ, both towards him and 

t3 
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towards us.'' And when the lonians had promised 
to do so, the Scythians returned in all haste. 

Idanthyrsus, after sending the above alarming inti- 
tnation, changed his tactics, and offered battle to 
Darius. It chanced that while the hostile armies 
were drawn up, waiting for the signal to engage, a 
hare jumped up from among the Scythians, who 
broke their ranks and joined unanimously in ihe 
chase. Darius inquired from what cause such a 
tumult arose, and hearino; that the enemy were en- 
gaged in hunting the hare, he said to his confidential > 
advisers, *^ These men hold us in great contempt } 
and now methinks Gobryas has spoken rightly con- 
cerning the Scythian presents. Since, therefore* 
things are so, we need good advice, how may we re- 
treat in safety.'' Gobryas made answer, '* O king, I 
was pretty well acquainted by report with the poverty 
of these men, and now I am the more convinced of 
it, seeing how they make sport of us. Therefore it 
seems best to me, to light our fires as usual, so soon 
as the nig-lit comes on, and then shackling the asses, 
and leaving them behind, with such as are least able to 
bear fatigue, to depart before the Scythians can reach 
the Danube to destroy the bridge, and before such a 
plan, which might be our ruin, can be resolved upon 
by the lonians," This advice gave Gobryas : and 
when it was night, Darius left in the camp all those 
who were wearied, and of whose death least account 
was made, together with the asses, under pretence 
that he would himself attack the enemy with the 
flower of the army, and that the others should remain 
to protect the camp. So the Scythians seeing the 
fires, and hearing the asses as usual, suspected no* 
thing: but the ne3ct morning, when the deserted 
Persians came and made submission, they set out 
with all speed, and arrived at the Danube before 
£>arius» who had wandered from the direct way. 
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Then they said, "Ye men of Ionia, ye act unjustly 
in staying here after the days that were numbered 
have passed away. Hitherto you have remained 
ibrough fear; but now, destroy the bridge, and de* 
part with all haste, rejoicing in your freedom, and ac- 
knowledi^ing" your obligation to the gods and the Scy- 
thians. And him that was heretofore \our master 
we will so handle, that from henceforth he shall 
wage war upon no man.*' Therefore the lonians 
took counsel ; and Miltiades the Athenian (the same 
who afterwards commanded at Marathon) that was 
their leader, and ruler over the Thracian Chersonese, 
was minded to take the counsel of the Scythians, and 
thus set free Ionia. But Histisus, of Miletus, said* 
on the contrary, that now each of them that were in 
council was ruler over his own city through the in- 
fluence of Darius, which being destroyed, neither he 
himself nor any of them would retain his sove*' 
reignty, for every city would choose the government 
of the many rather than of one. Those, therefore, 
that had adopted Miltiades' opinion, now came over to 
that of Histiajus, and it was resolved to break up the 
Scythian end of the bridge for the distance of a bow- 
shot, that they might appear to comply with what had 
been requested, and thus be secured from all attemptfi 
to destroy it. Histiteus therefore replied, ** O Scy- 
thians, you brine: o^ood advice, and iiriie it at a sea- 
sonable moment, and as your proposition guides us 
to our advantage, even so we are inclined to follow it 
carefully. For, as you see, we are breaking up the 
bridge, and we will manifest uU zeal, desiring to be 
free. But while we are tlnis employed, it is fit time 
for you to go in search ot the Persians, and to exact 
the vengeance that is due both to us and to you.^' So 
the Scythians, a second time givin g credit to the lonians 
for speaking the truth, returned in quest of the Per* 
sians, but missed their track; so that the latter 
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arrived at the passage without interruption, but com- 
ing' there by nig'ht, and finding the bridge broken, 
ihey were thrown into much alarm lest the lonians 
fihould have deserted theai. There was in Darius's 
train an Egyptian, whose voice was louder than thai 
of any known man. Darius bade him stand on Ihe 
bank, and call Histiaeiis the Milesian, wlio heard him 
at the tir^t shout, and reconstructed the bridge, so 
that the army passed over in safety. And the Scy- 
thianst judging of the lonians from these transactions, 
say, on the one hand, that they are the basest and 
most unworthy of all freemen, and on the other, 
reckoning them as slaves, that of ail such they best 
love their masters, and are least disposed to run away*. 

If Darius^s real object was to extend his empire, or 
take revenge u])oii the Scythians, his failure was com- 
plete and humiliating; if undertalven on tiie g-round 
suggested by Atossa as a measure of policy, a satety- 
valve to guard against the explosion of Persian 
turbulence, his purpose probably was fully answered 
in the loss and suffering which the army nsiderwcnt. 
But, w hatever were his motives, he escaped more easily 
and creditably than most generals who have presumed 
to contest the possession of their deserts with the 
numerous and active cavalry of Tartary and Persia. 
Troops of the highest character, irresistible where their 
proper arms and disciphne can be made available, iiave 
often sunk under the iatigue and hardships of war tare 
against a new enemy, under a new sky, and have 
been conquered by circumstances, almost without the 
use of the sword. By varying the climate and 
natural features of the earth ; by giving man a frame, 
which, notwithstanding the wonderful flexibility which 
adapts it equally for the snows of Greenland, and 
the vertical splendour of the torrid zone, is ill calcu-* 
lated for violent and sudden changes; Frovidenc^ 

♦ Herod, lib. iy. §3—14?. 
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has set bounds in some degree to the march of ambP 
tion, and often turned the triumph of the conqueror 
into mourning'. We shall devote the rest of this 
chapter to relatini^ a few of the most striking dis- 
asters which have occurred from the neglect of these 
considerations, and the rash invasion of regions 
where the elements, the face of the country, or the 
manners of its inhabitants have presented invincible 

obstacles to the success of the attackins: armv. 
* 

The unfortunate expedition of Crassus ag-ainst the 
Parthians furnishes us with a second testimony to 
the valour of the Scythian hordes. Expelled or emi- 
grating from Scythia Proper, that tribe long dwelt to 
the eastwiiid of the Caspian sea, and successively 
obeyed the Mede, the Persian, and the Macedonian 
dynasties, until at length they shook oti the yoke of 
the latter, and planted a new race upon the throne of 
Cyrus, The motives of avarice and ambition which 
led Crassus to the fatal enterprise in which he fell, 
are well known. Prom the first lie was marked out 
lor destruction by superstitious terrors : as he quitted 
Rome be was solemnly devoted by a tribune to the 
infernal gods; ill-omened prodigies attended the 
passage of the Euphrates, and even the exhortations of 
the general were so equivocally worded, that, instead 
of raising, they damped the courage of his soldiers. 
Instead of penetrating through the friendly country 
of Armenia, whei'e the mountains would have pro* 
tected him from the enemy's cavalry, and the king 
had promised not only a larg'e reinforcement, but 
to provide food for the consumption of the Romans, 
Crassus was induced, by the treachery of a pretended 
friend, to plunge into the deserts of Mesopotamia^ 
the region of all others best adapted to the operations 
of his enemies. We shall not detain the reader with 
the particulars of his advance, which Ibr souie time 
was unopposed ; but when he was fairly involved in* 
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that inhospitable region, the enemy was not long in 
making his appearance. 

^* The enemies seemed not to the Romans at the 

first to be so great a number, neither so bravely armed 
as they thoug-ht they had been. For concerning* their 
great number, Surenas^ had oi purpose hid them with 
eertain troops he sent before ; and to hide their bright 
armour he had cast cloaks and beasts' skins over 
them ; but when both the armies approached near the 
one to the other, and that the sii^n to give charge 
was lift up in the air, first they tilled the field with a 
dreadful noise to hear ; for the Parthians do not en** 
courage their men to fight with the sound of a horn, 
neither with trumpets, but with great kettle-drums, 
hollow within, and about them they hang- little bells, 
and copper rings, and with them they ail make a 
noise everywhere together; and it is like a dead 
sound, mingled as it were with the braying or bel- 
lowing of a wild beast, and a fearful noise as if it 
thundered, knowing that hearing is one of the senses 
that soonest movetii the heart and spirit of any man, 
mid maketh him soonest beside himself. The Romans 
beihg put in fear with this dead sound, the Parthians 
straight threw the clothes and coverings from them 
that hid their armour, and then shewed their briirht 
helmets and cuirasses of Margian tempered steel, ttiat 
glared like five, and their horses barbed with steel 
and copper. And Surenas also, general of the Par» 
thians, who was a goodly personage and valiant as 
any other in all his host, though for his beauty some- 
what effeminate, showed small likelihood of such 
courage: for he painted his &ce and wore his hair 
aitor Uie fashion of the Medes, when the other 

* This 8eetns to be, not a name but a title of office, belonging 
to the coDimander-in-chief oFthe Parlbian army, as the appellatioQ 
Brennus is supposed to have denoted a similar office amon^ tbo 
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thians drew their hair back from the forehead in the 

Scythian manner, to look more terrible. The Par- 
thians at the first thoiicfht to have set upon the 
Romans with their pikes, to see if they could break 
their first ranks. But when they drew near» and 
saw the depth of their battell standing close togethert 
firmly keepini^ their ranks, then tliey g^ave back, 
making as thouo:h tliey fled, and dispersed them- 
selves ; and yet, before they were aware, environed 
them on every side ; whereupon Crassus commanded 
his shot and light armed men to assail them'; the 
which they did : but they went not far, they were so 
beaten in by arrows, and driven to retire to their force 
of the armed men. And this was the first beginning 
that both feared and troubled the Romans when 
they saw the vehemency and great force of the 
enemy's shot, which brake their armours, and ran 
through everything it hit, were it never so hard or 
soft. The Parthians, thus still drawing back, shot 
altogether on every side at adventure: for the battel 
of the Romans stood so neare together, as, if they 
would, they could not miss the killing of some. 
These bowmen drew a great streni»:th, and had much 
bent bowes, which sent the arrows from them with 
a wonderful force ^. The Romans by m^ans of these 

* This description will bring to the reader^s recollection the 
skill of our own ancestors in the use of this destructive weapon, 
w hich mainly contributed to many of their most celcbrarted victo- 
ries. The following extract relates to the battle of Crecy. "Ther 
were of the genowayes (a) crosbowes about a (iftene thousaudj but 
they were so wery ot" goying a fote that day, a six leag-es, armed 
with their crosbowes, tliat they sayde to their constables, we he 
naL well ordrcd to fyght this day, for we be nat in the case to do 
any grete dede of arms, we have more nede of rest: — these wordes 
came to the erle of Aleocon, who sayd, a man is well at ease to be 
charged with such a sort of ra^skalles, to be faynt^ and fayle nowe 
«t must nede. • . .When the genowayes were assembled toguyder, 
and begaaae to approche; they made a grete leape^ and cjrye^ to 

(a) Qenoeset 
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bowes were in hard state, 'for if they kept their 
ranks they were grievously wounded : a[!;ain, if they 
left them, and sought to run upon the Parthians to 
fight at hand with them, they sudered none the less, 

abasshe thengiysshemeDi but tbey stode sty!l| ftod styredde nat for 
all that: than tbe ganowayes agayae the second tyme made 
another leape, and a fell crye, and stepped forward a lyttell, and 

thenglysshemen remeued nat one fote: thirdly ag^ayne they leapt^ 
and cryed, and went forth tyll they came within shotte; than they 
shotte feersly with their crosbowes; than thenglysshe archers 
slept forth one pase, and lette fly their arowes so holly and so 
thycke^ that it seemed snow: when the genowayes felte the 
arowes persynge through heedes, armes, and brestes^ many of 
them cast dowue their crosbovves, and dyde cut their strings and 
retourned dyscomfited. Whan the French kynge sawe them flye 
away, he sayd, slee these raskalles, for they shall let and trouble 
us without reason : than ye shulde have seen the men at armes 
dasshe in amonge them, and kylled a grete nombre of tiieni : and 
ever styll the englysshcincn shot whereas tliey saw thickest 
pieace ; the sharp arowes ranne into the men of arme>j and 
into their horses, and many fell, horse and men, amonge the 
genowayes: and whan they were downe, they coulde nat relyve 
a^ain, tlie prcace was so tbicke that one overthrewe another." — 
Froissart, chap. 130. 

So at the battle of Homildoun, Percy wislied to charge the 
Scots, who were drawn up upon a hill, but the Earl of March re- 
tained him, and bid him open their ranks by archery. "Then 
the English archers marching against the Scots, stitched them 
together with arrows, and made them bristle like a hedge-hog, as 
it were with thorns and prickles ; the hands and arms of the 
ScoU they nailed to their own lances, so that witli that sharp 
shower of arrows some they overthrew, others they wounded, and 
very many they slew. Upon which the valiant Sir John Swinton 
exclaimed, as with the voice of a herald, ^ My noble fellow sol- 
dtersy what has bewitched you, that you give not way lo your 
wonted gallantry : that you rush not to the mellay, hand to hand, 
nor pluck up heart like meOi to attack those who would slaughter 
you with arrows, like binds in a park* Let such as will go down 
with me^ and in God's name we will break into the enemy and so 
either come olT with life, or else fall knightly with honour."*^ 
{Forduny Scoiichr, lib. xv. cap. 14.) One manuscript addS| " I 
have never heard nor read that the English in fair field beat an 
equal number of Scots by charge of lancoi but very often by tbe 
thundcr-sbower (JulmmaHone) of their arrows. Let the latter 
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and were no nearer to effecting anything. For the 
Plarthians, in retreating, yet cease not from their 

shot, which no nation but the Scythians could better 
do than they. And it is an excellent contrivance 
that they do fight in their flight, and thereby shun 
the shame of flying. The Romans still defended 
themselves, and held it out so long as they had any 
hope that the Parthians would leave fighting when 
they had spent their arrowes, or would joyne battel 
with them. But alter they understood that there 
were a great number of camels laden with quivers 
full of arrowes, where the first that had bestowed 
their arrowes fetched about to take new quivers : 
then Crassus, seeing no end to their shot, began to 
faint, and sent to Pubiius his son, willing him to 
charge upon the enemies before they were compassed 
in on every side. For it was on Publius side that 
one of the wings of the enemies battell was nearest 
unto them, and where they rode up and down to 
compasse them behind. Whereupon Crassus sonne, 
taking thirteene hundred horsemen with him (of the 
which a thousand were of the men of armes whom 
Julius Caesar sent) and five hundred shot, with eight 
ensignes of footmen havin^^ targets, wheeling about, 
led them unto the charge. But they seeing him 
coming, turned straight their horse and fled, either 
because of the steadiness of his array, or else of 
purpose to beguile this young Crassus, intieing 
him thereby as far from his lather as they could. 
Publius Crassus seeing them fiie, cryed out^ ' These 
men will not abide with us ;^ and so spurred on 
for life after them. Now the horsemen of the 
Romans being trained out thus to the chase, 

therefore beware of watting the flight of archery» but hasten to 
close combat, even as Sir John Swinton then did.'* This is the 
story which Sir Walter Scott has worked up into his poem of 
Ualtdoa HIIU 

U 
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the footmen also were Bot inferior in hope^ joy, or 
courage. For they thought all had been won, and 

that there was no more to do but to follow the chase ; 
till they were ^one far from the army, and then they 
found the deceit. For the horsemen that fled before 
them suddenly turned again» and a number of others 
besides came, and set upon them. Whereupon they 
stayed, thinkinfr that the enemies, perceiving they 
were so few, would come and fight with them hand 
to hand. Uowbeit the Parthians drew up again them 
their men at armes, and made their other horsemen 
wheele round about them, keeping no order at all : 
who galloppinn^ up and down the plain, whirled up 
the sand-hills irom the bottom with their horses feet, 
which raised such a wonderful dust, that the Romans 
could scarce see or speak to one another. For they 
being shut up into a little roome, and standing close 
one to another, were sore wounded with tl^ Parthian 
arrowes, and died of a cruell lingering death, crying 
out for anguish and paine they felt ; and being still 
harassed by the shot thereoti they died of their 
wounds, or striving by force to pluck out the forked 
arrow heads that had pierced farre into their bodies 
through their veines and sinewes, thereby they opened 
their wounds wider, and so injured themselves the 
more* Many of them died thus, and such as died 
not were not able to defend themselves. Then when 
Publius Crassus prayed and besought them to charge 
the men at armes with the baideci horse, they shewed 
him their hands fast nailed to the targets with ar- 
rowes, and their feet likewise shot through and nailed 
to the ground; so as they could neither flie, nor 
yet defend themselves. Thereupon himself encou- 
raging his horsemen, went and gave charge, and 
did valiantly set upon the enemies, but it was with 
too great disadvantages, both for oifence and also for 
defence. For himself and his men, with weak and 
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li^ht steyes, brake upon them that were armed with 
euirasses of eteele, or stiff leather jackes. And the 
Parthians, in contrary manner, with mighty strong^ 
pikes, g;ave charge upon these Gaules, which were 
either unarmed, or else but lightiy armed. Yet those 
were they in whom Crassus most trusted, and with 
them did he wonderfull feates of war. For they 
seised hold of the Pterthians pikes and took them 
about the middles and threw them off their horse, 
being scarce able to stir for the wei2:ht of their har- 
nesse*; and there were diverse of them also that 
lighting from their horse crept under their enemies 
horse bellies, and thrust their swords into them, which 
flinging and bounding in the aire for very paine, 
trampled confusedly both upon their masters and 
their enemies, and in the end fell dead among them. 
Moreover, extream heat and thirst did marvellously 
comber the Gauls, who were used to abide neither 
of both : and the most part of their horses were 
slain, charging with all their power upon the Parthian 
pikes. 

At the length, they were driven to retire towards 
their footmen, and Publius Crassus among them, 

who was very ill by reason of the wounds he had 
received. And seehig a sand-hill by chance not farre 
from them, they went thither, and setting their horses 
in the middest of it, compassed it in round with their 
targets, thinking by this means to cover and defend 
themselves the better from the barbarous people: 
howbeit, tiiey found it contrary. For the country 
being plain, they in the foremost ranks did some- 
what cover them behind, but they that were behind 
standing higher than they that stood foremost (by 
reason of the nature of the hill that was highest in 

4* In European warfare, overthrown knights were often unable 
to rise from the incumbrance of their ponderous defences, and 
not very uofrequentiy suffocated by dust| heat, and want of air* 

u 2 
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the middest) could by no means save themselves, but 
were all hurt alike, as well the one as the other, be* 
wailing their inglorious and unavailing end. At that 
present time there were two Grecians about Fublius 
Crassus, Hieronymus and Nicomachus, who dwelt 
in those quarters, in the city of Carrhs : they both 
counselled Publius Crassus to steale away with tbenit 
and flie to a city called Ischnse, that was not fanre 
from thence, and took the Romans part. But Pub- 
lius answered them, that there was no death so cruel 
as could make him forsake those that died for his 
sake When he had so said, wishing them to save 
themselves, be embraced them, and took bis leave of 
them : and being very sore hurt with the shot of an 
arrow through one of his hands, commanded his 
sbield-bearer to thrust him through with a sword, 
and so turned his side to him for the purpose. And 

* Examples of a similar high sense of honour might be mul- 
tiplied from the history of chivalry. Once during his crusade 
Richard Coeur de Lion saw a parlv of Templars surrounded and 
overmatched by Saracens, and being unarmed, sent some of his 
barons to support the Christians until he himself should be ready 
for combat. " Meanwhile an overpowering force of the enemy 
came up, and when he arrived at Che field^ the danger appeared 
so imminent| that he was entreated not to hazard his own person 
in the unequal contest. The king replied, his colour changing 
with his boiling bloody ' Sith I ha?e sent dear comrades to battle 
with a promise of following* to assist them, if, as I have engaged, 
I do not defend them with all my strength, but being absent, 
and wantingi which Heaven forbid, they should meet death, I 
will never again usurp the name of king.* So with no more 
wordsjt rushing into the midst of the Turks like a thunderbolt, he 
pierced through, and cut them down and dispersed them, and 
then with many prisoners and his friends delivered, he returned 
Ip the camp."~(-Broa</ <$/Ofie of Honour, book iv. p. 174.) — So 
also the Marquis de ViUena, a distinguished warrior of the court 
of Ferdinand of Arragon, being asked by Queen Isabella why he 
had exposed bis own life to save a trusty servant nearly overw 

Sowered by odds, replied, " Should I not peril one life to serve 
im, who would have adventured three, had he possessed them^ 
for me?*' 
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most part of the gentlemen that were of that com- 
pany, slew themselves with their own hands. And 
for those that were left alive, the Parthians got up the 

sand-hill, and fiirhtinj? with them thrust them throu£rh 
with their speares and pikes, and took hut five hun- 
dred prisoners. After that, they struck olY Publius 
Crassus head, and thereupon returned straight to set 
upon his father, Crassus, who was then in this state. 

•* Crassus, the father, after he had willed his son to 
charge the enemies, and that one brought him word 
he bad broken them, and pursued the chase; and 
perceiving also that they that remained in their great 
battell, did not presse upon him so neare as they did 
before, because that a great number of them were 
gone after the other; he then took courage, and 
keeping his men close, retired with them the best he 
could by a hilFs side, looking ever that his soiine 
would not be loiig before that he returned from the 
chase. But Publius seeing himselfb in dangei^, ha^ 
sent divers messengers to his father, to advertise him 
of his distresse, whom the Parthians intercepted, and 
slew by the way ; and the last messengers he sent 
escaping very hardly, brought Crassus newes that 
his Sonne was but cast away, if he did not presently aid 
him, and that with a great power. But in the meane 
time the enemies were returned from his son's over- 
throw with a more dreadful! noise, and cry of victory 
than ever before, and thereupon their deadly sound- 
ing drummes filled the air with their wonderful noise; 
The Romans then looked straight for a hot alarme; 
but the Parthians that brous^ht Publius Crassns head 
upon the point of a lance, coming neere to the Ro- • 
mans, shewed them his head, and asked them, in 
derision, if they knew what house he was of, and 
who were his parents ; for it is not likely, said they, 
that so noble and valiant a younc: man should be the 
son of so cowardly a father as Crassus, This sight 

u8 
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killed the Romans hearts more than any other danger 

throughout all the battel!. For it did not set their 
hearts on fire, as it should have done, with anger 
and desire of revenge, but far otherwise, made them 
quake for fear. Yet Crassus selfe shewed more glo- 
rious in this misfortune than in all the warre beside. 
For riding by every band, he cried out aloud, ' The 
grief and sorrowe of this losse, my fellowes, is no 
man's but mine, mine onely : but the mighty fortune 
and honour of Rome remaineth still unvincible» so 
long as you are yet living. Now, if you pity my 
losse of so noble and valiant a son, my good soldiers, 
shew this in fury ao^ainst the enemy ; make them 
dearly buy the joy they have gotten ; be revenged of 
their cruelty, and let not my misfortune fear you. 
For why! aspiring minds sometime must needs 
sustaine losse.* 

'* Crassus, usins; these persuasions to encourage 
his soldiers for resolution, found that all his words 
wrought none effect; but contrarily, after he bad 
commanded them to give the shout of battell, he 
plainly saw that their heartes were done, for that their 
shout rose but faint, and not all alike. The Parthians 
on the other side, their shout was greate, and lustily 
they rang it out. Now wbeii they came to joyne, the 
Parthians horsemen wheeling all round the Romans, 
still galled them with their archery, while their men 
at armes, giving charge upon the front of the Romans 
battell, with their great lances compelled them to 
draw into a narrow roome» a few excepted that va* 
liantly and in desperate manner ran in among them, 
as men desiring, though they could do the enemy but 
little harm, ratiier to die quickly by a mortal wound. 
So were they soone dispatcht, with the great lances • 
that ranne them through, head, wood and all, with 
such a force as oftentimes they raime through two at 
once. Thus when they had fought the whole day, 
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iright drew on, and made them retire, saying that 
they would give Crassus that night's respite, to lament 
and bewaile his sonnes death : unlesse that otherwise 
he, wisely looking about him, thought it better for 
his safety to come and offer himself to king Arsaees 
mercy, than to tarry to be broup^ht to him by force. 
So the Parthians camping hard by tlie Romans, 
were in very good hope to overthrow them the next 
morning." 

In this miserable condition the only hope of safety 
lay in the immediate prosecution of their retreat under 
cover of the night; and this measure was accom- 
panied by the melancholy necessity of abandoning 
their wounded men to the mercy of an implacable 
enemy. Crassus, overcome with sorrow, laid him** 
self down with his head covered, and would see no 
man. His chief oflRcers, therefore, among whom was 
CassiuS) afterwards celebrated as one of the murderers 
of Ceesar, held a council of war» and resolved upon im- 
mediate departure ; a step which held out the greater 
prospect of security, as the Parthians never attacked 
by night, nor indeed took up their quarters in near 
neighbourhood even to the weakest enemy, for they 
used no sort of fortification or defence, and if attacked 
in the dark their cavalry was difficult to be equipped 
and their skill in archery useless*. Those of the 
Romans who were capable of marching, retreated 
without further loss to the town> of Carrhs ; but the 
Parthians slew all that were left, to the number of 

^ * So Xenophon says, in the Anabasis, that the Persians nevet 
encamped less' than 60 stndia (6 or 7 miles) frnm the Oreek?. 

The Persian army is a bad thing by niglit. I'^or tiieir horses arc 
tethered, and shackled also for the most part, that liicy may not 
run away if ihey get loose .* and if there be any disturbance, the 
Persian has to saddle and bridle his horse, and mount him loaded 
•with his armour, which is all difficult by night, especially in 
any tumult. For these reasons they encamped away from tlie 
Qr^ciaos.'* 
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4,000 and upwards. Surena, lest the i\]gitives 
should outstrip him by immediate flight, had recourse 
to a fraudulent negotiation, which was insultingly 
broken off as soon as his end was answered, and his 
troops collected before the city. Escape, therefore, 
was now more difficult than ever, and Crassus' evil 
fortune, or want of penetration, led him again to 
place confidence in a traitor, who informed the enemy 
of the period fixed for departure, and completed his 
villainy by entangling the army in a morass. Cassius, 
tnistrusting this man, returned to Carrhs. His 
guides advised him to remain there until the moon 
wene out of the sign of Soorpio ; but he answered, 

I ftar the sign of S:)g;ittarius (the areher) more/* 
and, departing immediately, escaped to Assyria with 
500 horsemen. Crassus, and the main body of the 
army, after long struggling, had overcome the diffi-r 
eulties in which they were involved, and were within 
a few furlongs of the hills, when they were overtaken 
and attacked by the Parthians. 

** Then compassing Crassus in the middest of them, 
covering him round with their targets, they spake 
nobly, that never an arrow of the Parthians should 
touch the body of their general, before they were 
slain, one after another, and that they had fought it 
out to the last man in his defence. Hereupon 
Surena, perceiving the Parthians were not so cou- 
rageous as they were wont to be, and that if night 
came upon them, and that the Romans did once 
recover the high mountains, they could never possibly 
be met withall againe ; he thought cunningly to be«? 
guile Crassus once more by this device. He let cer- 
tain prisoners go of purpose, before whom he made 
his men give out this speech, that the Kingof Paiihia 
would Juivc no more mortal war with the Romans; 
but far otherwise : he rather desired their friendship, 
by showing them some notable fevouft as to use 
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Crassus very courteously. And to give colour to this 
bruit, he called his men from fight, and going- him- 
self in person towards Crassus with the cbiefest of 
the nobility of his boast, in quiet manner, his bow 
unbent, he held out his right hand, and called Crassus 
to talk with him of peace, and said unto him, 
' Though the Romans had felt the force and power 
of their king, it was against his will ; howbeit that 
now he was very willing and desirous to make them 
taste of his mercy, and was contented to make peace 
with them, and to let them go where they would/ 
All the Romans besides Crassus, were glad of Surena's 
words. But Crassus, that had been deceived before 
by their crafty ietches and devices ; considering also 
no cause apparent to make them change thus sud- 
denly, would not hearken to it, but first consulted 
with his friends. Howbeit the soldiers, they cried 
out on him to go, and fell at words with him, saying 
that he would fain set them to fight with an enemy, 
with whom he had not the heart to talk unarmed. 
Crassus tried entreaty first, saying that if they would 
but persevere for the remainder of the day, they 
might depart at night through the mountaines and 
straight passages, where their enemies would not foil 
low them : and pointingthem the way with his finger, 
he prayed them not to be faint-hearted, nor to despair 
of their safety, seeing they were so neare it But in 
the end, Crassus perceiving that they fell to mutiny, 
and, beating of their liarnesse, did threaten him if he 
went not, tearing there they would do him some 
villainy, went towards the enemy, and coming backe 
a little, said onely these words : * O Octavius, and 
you, Petronius, with all you Roman gentlemen that 
have charge in this army, you all see now how I 
against my will am enforced to go to the place I 
would not, and can witnesse with me how I am 
driven witli shame and force; yet I pray you, if your 
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fortunes be to escape this danger, that ye will report 
wheresoever you come, that Crassus wag slaine, not 
delivered up by his own soldiers into the hands of the 
barbarous j^eople, but deceived by the fraud and suh* 
tilty of his enemies.' 

** Octavius would not tarry behind on the hill, but 
went down with Crassus : but Crassus sent away his 
sergeants that followed him. The first tliat came 
from the Partfaians unto Crassus were two mons^l 
Grecians, who, dismountino- from their horse, saluted 
him, and prayed him to send some of his men before, 
and Sureua would shew them, that both himself and 
his train came unarmed towards him. Crassus 
thereto made him answer, that if he had made any 
account of his life, he would not have put himself into 
their hands. Notwithstanding* he sent two brethren 
before, called the Roscii, to know what number of 
men, and to what end they met so many together. 
These two brethren came no sooner to Surena but 
they were staid, and himselfe in the mean time kept 
on his way a horsebacke, with the noblest men of his 
army. Now when Surena came neare to Crassus, 

* Why, bow now/ quoth he, ^ what meaneth this ? a 
consul and lieutenant-generall of Rome on foot, and 
we on horseback ! ' Therewithal he straight com- 
manded one of his men to bring* him a horse. Cras- 
sus answered Sureua again : ' In that neither of 
them offended, each coming to the meeting accord* 
ing to the custom of his country/ Surena replied, 

• As for the treaty of peace, that was already agreed 
upon between the king Hyrodes and the Romans : 
iiowbeit that they were to go to the river and there to 
set down the articles in writing : for you Romans, 
said he, do not greatly rememter the capitulations 
you have agreed upon/ With those words, he crave 
him his right hand. As Crassus was sending Ibr a 
horse ; You shall no( need, stutb Surena, for, lookt 
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the king doth present yoii trith this. And straight 

one was brought him, with a golden bridle; upon 
which his grooms mounted Crassns immediately, and 
following him behind, lashed his horse to make him 
run the swifter. Octavius, seeing that^ first laid 
hand on the bridle, then Petronius ; and after them, 
all the rest of the Romans also gathered about Cras- 
sns to stay the horse, and to take him from them by 
force, that pressed him on of either side. So they 
thrust one at another at the first very angrily^ and at 
the last fell to blowes. Then Octavius drew out his 
sword, and slew one of the barbarous noblemen's 
horsekeepers ; and another came behind him, and 
slew Octavius, and on the other side came Pomax- 
aethreS) one of the Parthians, and slew Crassus. As 
for them that were there, some of them were slain 
in the field fighting for Crassus, and others saved 
themselves by flying" to the hill. The Pui thians fol- 
lowed them, and told them that Crassus had paid the 
paine he deserved, and for the rest, that Surena bad 
them come down with safety. Then some of them 
yielded to their enemies ; and others dispersed them* 
selves when night came, and of them very few escaped 
with life. Others being followed and pursued by 
the natives, were all put to the sword. So as it is 
thought there were slain in this overthrow above 
twenty thousand men, and ten thousand taken pri- 
soners */* 

Not many years subsequent to this signal over- 
throw the Roman eagle again swooped upon Assyria, 
Md was again eoinpelled to wing back its disastrous 
flight to a more congenial soil and climate* Encou- 
raged by the Syrian victories of his lieuttiiant Yen- 

* North*9 Plutarch ; Life of Crassus. This statement of nuin« 
bersi though large^ is not iocredible, sjoce the armj originally 
coaststed of seven legions^ besides 4^000 horse and as many liglit^ 
innsd ittfanlry 3 and few appear to have effected their escape. 
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tidius (the only Roman down to the time of Trajart 
who ever celebrated a triumph over the Parthians), 
and desirous to efface the stain upon the emptre^s 
honour by extorting the restoration of the captured 
standards and prisoners, Antony led into Media an 
army of 100,000 men. But his enterprise, like those 
of his predecessors, proved barren both oi proht or 
renown : for if he could boast that the enemy, iar 
from gaining any advantage over his veteran troops, 
were uniformly batfled and repulsed during a long 
and dangerous retreat, yet that retreat proved as 
calamitous as the advance had been useless ; and the 
hardships of the desert were scarce less .fatal to him, 
than the Parthian arrows to Crassus. 

^* When they came to go down any steep hills, 
the Parthians would set upon Lheni with their arrowes, 
because they could go down but fair and softly. But 
then again, the soldiers of the legion, that carried 
great shields, returned back and enclosed the light 
armed in the middest amongst them, and did kneel 
one knee upon the ground, and so set downe their 
shields before them ; and they of the second rank 
also covered them of the tirst rank ; and the third 
also covered the second; and so from ranke. to 
ranke all were covered. Insomuch that this manner 
of coverinjj and shadins: themselves with shields 
was devised after the fashion of laying tiles upou 
houses, and to sight was like the steps of a thea- 
tre, and is a most strong defence and bulwarke 
against all arrowes and shot that falleth on it. 
When the Parthians saw this countenance of the 
Roman soldiers of the leg;ioa which kneeled on the 
ground in that sort upon one knee, supposing that 
they had beene wearied with travel, they laid dowa 
their bowes, and took their spears and launces, 
and came to fight with them man for man. Then 
the llomans suddenly rose upon tlieir feete, and with 
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the darts that they threw from (liem they slew the 
foremost, and put the rest to flight, and so did they 
the next days that followed. But by means of these 
dangers and leits, Antonius army coald win no way 
in a day, by reason whereof they suffered ^eat 
famine : for they could have but little corne, and yet 
were they daily driven to fight for it; and besides 
that, they had no instruments to grind it, to make 
bread of it For the most part of them had been 
left behind, because the beiasts that carried them 
were either dead or else employed to carry them 
tiiat were sore and ^vounded. For the famine 
was so extream great, that the eighth part of a 
bushell of wheate was sold for fifty drachmas*, and 
they sold barley bread by the weight of silver. In i he 
end they were compelled to live on herbes and roots ; 
but they found few of them that men do commonly 
eat ofy and were enforced to taste of them that were 
never eaten before : among the which there was one 
that killed them, and made them out of their wits. 
For he that had once eaten of it, his memory went 
from him, and he knew not what he did, but only 
busied himself in moving and turning over every 
stone that he founds as though it had been a matter 
of great weight. All the campe over, men were 
busily stooping to the ground, digging and carrying 
off stones from one place to another; but at the last, 
they cast up a great deal of bile, and suddenly died, 
because they lacked wine, which was the only 
sovereigne remedy to cure that disease f.'* 

Such were their suffering till thev crossed the 
Araxes and gained the rich and friendly country of 
Armenia. The retreat from Fhraata, or Phraaspa^ 

♦ Nominally about 1/. 13*.; but calculations of this sort convey 
little instruclion^ unless the lelative value of the precious meUlsj 
then and now, were known. 

t North's Plutarch ; Liie of Antony. 

X 
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the extreme point of odvaiiee, a distance of three 
hundred miles, had occupied twenty^seven days, 

and been signalized by eighteen battles. On mus- 
tering the army it was found that twenty thousand 
infantry and four thousand horse, nearly a quarter 
of the whole force, had perished by the joint effisctsof 
sickness and the sword. 

After a long series of wars waged with various 
success during a period of four hundred years, the 
plains of Assyria again beheld the destruction of a 
Roman army nnder circumstances of still greater 
interest The emperor Julian, redoubted for his 
brilliant victories in Gaul and Germany, advanced 
with a veteran army of sixty-five thousand soldiers, 
to avenge the insulted majesty of the empire, and 
retaliate upon the Persian monarch (for a Persian 
dynasty again occupied the throne of Darius, long 
held by a Grecian, and then by a Parthian conqueror,) 
for the invasion of Mesopotamia, in the reign of his 
predecessor Constantius. He directed his march 
towards Ctesiphon^, where he crossed the Tigris, 
and advanced into the central provinces, in hope, 
like Alexander at Arbela, to rest the issue of the war 
on the event of a single battle. Up to this point 
success attended his arms ; but now the evils which 
had destroyed his predecessors began to work their 
fatal efl«ct on him ; wherever he turned the country 
was laid waste, the treachery of his guides caused 

♦A city founded by the Partliians as the capital of their empire, 
Qn the eastern bank of ihe Tigris, nearly opposite to Seleucia, 
which was buill shortly after the death of Alexander by Selcucus 
Nicator, and intended as the capital of the East. The history of 
Julian's campaign is full of interest, and will repay the perusal. 
It has, however, no particular connexion with the subject of this 
chapter, which has already readied length sufficient to preclude 
the introduction of extraneous matter, and we thereture are coni- 
pelled to take up the narrative of Julian's pruceediugia only at 
the point where his misfortuaes commenced. 
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him to spend several days in frottless wandering; 

which diminished the already scanty stores of the 

army, and at length, without a blow being struck, he 
found himself compelled to give the si|2;nal for retreat, 
" The very morning, however, upon which the army 
began to retrace its steps» a cloud of dust appeared in 
the distant horizon. Many thought that it was caused 
by the troops of wild asses which abound in those 
regions; others more justly augured from it an ene- 
my's approach. Being thus uncertain and fearful 
lest by advancing they should fall into some snare, 
the emperor put an early stop to their march, and 
the night was spent in watchfulness and continual 
alarm. At sunrise, the glitter of distant arinour 
announced the presence of the royal forces^ and the 
day was spent in a succession of desultory and un« 
successfbl attacks. In the evening the Romans 
arrived at a small town, abounding^ in provisions, 
w here they spent two days. Resuming their march, 
upon thehrstday they were exposed only to the same 
interruptions as before, but upon the third day, when 
the army had reached the district called Maranga, 
about dawn there appeared a vast multitude of 
Persians, with Merenes, general of the cavalry, two 
sons ot the king, and many of the chief nobility. 

All the troops were armed in iron, every limb being 
protected by thick plates, the rigid joinings of which 
were adapted to the joints of the body ; and a mask, 
fashioned to resemble the face, was so carefully fitted 
upon their heads, that, their whole bodies being 
plated with metal, the darts which struck them could 
pierce nowhere, except at the eyes or nostrils, before 
which there were narrow apertures for sight and 
bieathing. Those who were armed with lances 
remained immoveable, as if tixed with brazen chains : 
while near them the archers (from its very cradle the 
nation has grown powerful by its great reliance on 
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that art) stretched their supple bows, with disparted 
arms, tilt the string touched their right breasts, while 

their left hands were in contact with the arrow head ; 
and the shafts, thus skilfully driven, flew shrilly 
whistling, charged with deadly wounds. After them 
the aflrighted mind could hardly bear the i'earfui 
aspect and savage yawns of the glittering ele- 
phants; by whose roar and smell, and unusual 
appearance, the horses were yet more terrified. 
Those who guided them wore hafted knives tied to 
their right hands, remembering the injury received 
firom these animals at Nisibis^; that if the frantic 
animal became unmanageable by his driver, to 
prevent his carrying destruction into the ranks of his 
own army, as then happened, they might pierce the 
apine, where the skull is connected with the neck. 
For it was long ago discovered by HasdrubaU the 
brother of Hannibal, that such was the speediest way 
of killing these beasts. All this being observed, not 
without much dread, the emperor proceeded with all 
confidence to draw up the infantry for battle in a 
half-moon with curving flanks t ; and lest the advance 
of the archers should scatter our close array, he broke 
the efficacy of their arrow-flisrht by a rapid onset ; 
and the word to engage being as usual i^iven, the 
dense infantry of Rome dashed in the tirm iront of 
the enemy by a most spirited charge. The conflict 
growing hot, the clang of shields, and the melancholy 
crash of men and armour, leaving now no room for 
inactivity, covered tlie ground with c;*are and corpses ; 
but the slaughter of the Persians was the greatest, 

* At the siege of Nisibis^ in the invasion of Mesopotamia above 
mentioned, the elephants being brought up to the attack of a 
breach, became unmanageable from pain and terror^ and did 
much damage to the assaulting force. 

f Lunari acici stnuatisque lateribus occursnroa liosti manipulos 
histruebat. 
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who bein^ often slack and faint in close conflict, 
fougfht at heavy disadvantage when foot was opposed 
to foot; though they use to battle bravely at a dis- 
tance, and if they find themselves Compelled to give 
way, deter the enemy from pursuit by a shower of 
arrows shot behind them. The Parthians then being 
routed by their overpowering strength, our soldiery, 
long since relaxed by a blazing sun, at the signal of 
recall went back to their tents, inspirited to higher 
darinij for the future. In this battle the Persian 
loss appeared, as I have said, to be the greater ; our 
own was very lig:ht.'* Milton has a gorgeous de- 
scription of the Parthian power, and method of 
making war, in which his immense learning is pro- 
fusely introduced to illustrate this subject. 

The Psrthian king 

In Ctesiphon* hath gathered all his host 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 
Have wasted. Sogdiana ; to her aid 
He marches now in haste : see though from iar 
His thousands, in what martial equipage 
They issue forth ; steel bows and Shafts their araii | 
Of equal dread in flighty or in pursuit ; 
All horsemen, in which fi^ht ihey most excel j 
See how in warlike muster they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges^ and half-moons and wings* 
He iookedj and saw what numbers numberless 
The city gates out-poured, light-arroed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Praocing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; 
From Arachosia f ^ from Candaor east| 

* Ctesiphon — see note^ p. 230. Sogdiana, the northern pn>« 
vince of the Parthian empire, adjoining Scythia. 

t Arachosia^ now Arakhai, one of the eastern provinces of 
Persia, separated by Canoahar (Candaor) from the Indus, 

x3 
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And Margiana to the Hyrcantan cliffs 

Of Caucasus, and dark (berian dales, 

From Atropatia, and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and tiie south 

OtSasiana, to Balsara*s haven. 

He saw them in their forms of battle rangedj 

How quick they wheeled, and %ing, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 

Of their pur&uers, and overcame by flight; 

The fields, all iron, cast a gleaming brown : 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 

Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight. 

Chariots or elephants indorsed with towers 

Of archurs, nor of labouring pioneers 

A multitude, with spades and axes armed 

To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 

Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 

With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke ; 

Mules after these, camels, and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp 

When Agrican with all his northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win . 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry 

Margiana, a province of Parthia, south of the Oxus, and rather 
between that river and the Caspian sea. Iberia lies between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, south of Caucasus. Atropatia is south 
of Iberia, separated from Armenia by the Arazes. Adlabene is 
the western part of Babylonia, The poet proceeds southward 
through Media to Susiana, the province of Susa, on the lowest 
part of the eastern bank of the Tigris, to Balsora, a celebrated city 
and emporium of the East, having completed the circuit of the 
Parthian empire, except the deserts forming its southern boundary, 
between the Persian Gulf and Arachosia, where he began* 

Paradise Regained, iii, 300. 344. 
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Afler the battle," Ammianus continues, three 
days being passed in repose, that each might cure 
his own or his neighbour's wounds, intolerable want 

of victuals bei^an to afflict us; and the burning 
both of corn and green crops having reduced men 
and horses to the extremity of distress, a large 
part of the provisions brought by the chief officers 
of the army for their own use was distributed to the 
indig-ent soldiery. And the emperor, who, in place 
of delicacies prepared with regal luxury, satisfied 
his hunger under a small tent, with a scanty por- 
tion of meal and water, which even the labouring 
common soldier would have disdained ; careless of 
his own safety, performed whatever services were 
required in the tents of his poor comrades. Then 
having withdrawn awhile to an anxious and uucer« 
tain repose, devoted not to sleep, but to some literary 
work, written in the. camp, and under the tent skins, 
in emulation of Julius Caesar, in the dead of night, 
while deeply meditating upon some philosopher, he 
beheld, as he acknowledged to his friends, that vision 
of the genius of the empire which he had seen in 
Gaul, when about to reach the dignity of Augustus*, 
pass sorrowfully from the tent in mourning habit, 
his head and horn of abundance covered with a veil. 
For a moment he w as fixed in amazement ; yet, su- 
perior to all fear, he commended futurity to the 
gods. As he rose from his lowly couch, to suppli* 
cate the powers of heaven with the rites deprecatory 
of misfortune, a blazing torch appeared to flash 
across the sky, and vanished^ leaving him filled with 

* The night before Julian consented to accept the imperial 
purple at the haiid^ of his rebellious army^ he saw in a vision (so 
at least he told his friends) one with the attributes of the tutelary 
genius of the empire. The phantom complained that hitherto his 
desire to serve the sleeper had been frustrated, and warned him 
to accept (he proffered dignity as he valued the continuance of his 
care and protection. 
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horror lest it were the star of Mars which thus openly 
menaced him*." 

Before daybreak he consulted the Etruscan sooth* 
sayers, who still retained the monopoly of this pro* 
fitable art, concerning the meaning of this portent 
They replied that on no account should anything be 
commenced, in obedience to the rules of their science, 
which forbade the giving battle, or undertaking 
military operations, subsequent to the appearance of 
such a meteor : but the emperor neglected their pre- 
dictions, and gave order to march. Tauc^-ht by expe- 
rience not rashly to close with the firm ranks of the 
legions, the Persians hovered all around, and while 
Julian, unarmed by reason of the heat, advanced to 
reconnoitre in front, he was alarmed by tidings of an 
attack upon the rear. For£T'etful, or careless of his 
want of armour, he hurried to the spot, which was 
scarcely reached when a fresh alarm came that the 
van, which he had quitted, was similarly menaced* 
and at the same moment the iron-clothed Parthian 
cavalry, supported by elephants, dashed in upon the 
flank. The light-armed troops, encouraged by their 
sovereign's presence, rushed forwards, and put to 
flight these formidable assailants ; and while Julian, 
forgetting the prudence of a general in his ardour, 
cheered them on, a dart grazed his uplifted arm, and 
penetrated deep into his unprotected side. He tried 
to draw it out, but the sharp edges cut the tendons 
of his fing^ers ; and falling in a swoon from his horse, 
he was borne back -by his attendants to the camp. 
Tlie prince being withdrawn, it is scarce credible with 
what ardour the soldiery, heated by rage and ano;er, 
flew to their revenge, and though the dust blinded 
them, and the heat relaxed their sinews, yet, as if re- 
leased from discipline by the fall of their leader, they 
vubiied prodigal of life upon the enemies' steel. The 
* Ammiaiius MarceUinuSi lib. xxv, 2, 
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Persians, on the other hand, shot still more eagerly, 
till they were almost hidden by the constant arrow 

flight; while the bulk and nodding" plumes of the 
elephants stationed in their front, struck terror into 
horse and man. Night put an end to a bloody and 
indecisive contest, in which fifty of the chief Persian 
nobility fell, including the two generals, Merenes and 
Noliodares. 

'This success, however, was dearly purchased by the 
death oi Julian, which occurred soon after he reached 
the camp. He made a short address to those officers 
who surrounded his bed, expessing his willingness to 
die, and a hope that the empire would devolve on a 
worthy successor, declining to interfere, or in any 
way direct their choice; and breathed his last while 
arguing upon the nature of the soul. Among the 
tumult and intrigues consequent upon the election of 
a new emperor, Jovian, a household officer of the 
highest rank, was chosen, rather as a means of re- 
conciling the disputes of others of higher pretensions, 
than for his personal merits, which rose not above 
mediocrity. The news of Julian's death was car- 
ried to Sapor the Persian king by deserters, and he, 
inspirited by the death of his most formidable enemy, 
pursued the retreating army with increased vigour. 
On one occasion the heavy armed horse and elephants 
broke the Jovian and Herculean legions which had 
been trained to war in the abhi school of Diocletian ; 
on another the Persian cavalry broke into the camp, 
and penetrated almost to the emperor's tent. At 
leng^, after five days of constant harass and alarm, 
they reached the town of Dura, on the Tigris. Four 
days were here consumed in repelling tiie unceasing 
attacks of the Persians, until the army, impatient of 
tliis daily annoyance, hopeless oi bringing ttie enemy 
to battle, and stimulated by a notion that the Roman 
frontier was at no great distance, impatiently de- 
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manded permission to recross the Tigrid. The em- 
peror and his officers in viun pointed out to them the 

river swollen by the summer floods, and intreated them 
not to trust its dangerous whirlpools: they repre- 
sented that most of the troops were unable to swim» 
and shewed the enemy who lined the opposite bank 
of the overflowed river. But when these arguments 
proved vain, and dissatisraction seemed ready to end 
in mutiny, a reluctant order was given that the 
Gauls and Germans, trained to the passage of rapid 
rivers from their youth» should first risk the attempt; 
in expectation that the others' obstinacy would be 
overcome by the spectacle of their fate, or else thattheiv 
success would embolden and encourage the less able. 
Accordingly, as soon as the fall of night concealed 
their purpose, they passed the river» swimming or 
supported by 8kins» occupied the opposite bank« and 
made slaughter of the Persians, who had been lulled 
to sleep by the fancied security of their position. 
Their comrades, informed of their success by signal, 
were only restrained from emulating their courage 
and success by the engineers undertaking to con- 
struct a bridge upon inflated hides. But these at- 
tempts were baffled by the strength of the stream, 
and at the end of two days, all sorts of food being 
consumed, the soldiery, reduced to want and des- 
peration, were loud in complaint of the ignoble death 
for which they were reserved. 

This would have been the time for a vifjorous and 
decisive blow ; hut the Persian king was staggered 
in his confidence by the Romans' obstinate and suc- 
cessful resistance. The destruction among his troops 
had been severe ; the loss of elephants unequalled in 
any former war : while his foes were seasoned and 
encouraged by a continuance of successful resistance, 
and» instead of being intimidated by the death of 
their noble generali seemed rather to consult revenge 
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than flafely» careless Mrhether they were extricated 
from their difficulty by a brilliant victory or a 

memorable deatli. These considerations, and the 
yet unbroken power of the empire, induced him to 
send ambassadors to treat of peace. But the con- 
dkioiis proposed were hard and humiliating, and four 
days were spent amid the agonies of famine in fruit- 
lessly discussin«f what was best to be done, which 
if diligently employed would have brought the army 
into the fruitful district of Corduene, distant but a 
hundred and fifty miles from the seene of their 
sufferings. Five provinces situated east of the Tigris 
were to be given up, together with three important 
fortresses in Mesopotamia, Castra Maurorum, Sin- 
gara, and NisibiSi the latter uncaptui^ed since the 
Mithridatic wars, and regarded as the especial key 
of the East. The strong expression of Ammianus 

is, that it would have been better to have fought 
ten battles, than to have surrendered one of these 
things, But a crowd of flatterers surrounded the 
timid prince; they urged the necessity of a speedy 
return, lest other pretenders to the empire should 
start up, and his weak and easy temper was readily 
persuaded to acquiesce. 

The delay occasioned by these negociations, in 
which, in return for such important concessions, even 
the safe passage of the Tigris was not provided for, 
proved fatal to numbers, who, impatient of the suffer^- 
ings which they endured, plunged secretly into the 
stream, and were swallowed up by its eddies, or, if 
they reached the shore, were slain or sold into a > 
distant captivity by the Saracens and Persians. And 
when at last the trumpet gave the signal of passage, it 
was wonderful to see how every one hurried to escape 
the danger which they still iieared upon the eastern 
bank* Wicker vessels hastily constructed, to which 
their bvaats of burthen were attached, or the hides of 
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Rheep and oxen, were the precarious means of trans- 
port to which most were reduced : the emperor and 
his suite crossed in a few small boats which had 
laboriously accompanied the march, and continued 
to ply backwards and forwards, as long^ as any re- 
mained upon the further shore. News came mean* 
while that the Persians were constrnctinj^ a bridofe, 
with intent of fallini^ suddenly and secretly upon the 
exhausted enemy ; but either the intelligence was 
false, or the betrayal of their intention caused the 
Penfiaas to desist from the meditated treachery, and 
Jovian, released from this apprehension, arrived by 
long' and latiguing marches at the town of Hatra, of 
ancient fame in the wars of Trajan and Severus. 
From hence^ for seventy miles, an arid plain ex- 
tended, offering only salt, fetid water, and the bitter, 
nauseous herbs of the desert : and such provision as 
opportunity afforded was made for the further march 
by tilling the water vessels, and slaughtering camels, 
and other beasts of burthen. But a six days' march, 
through a country where not even ^ss was to be 
found, reduced thcin to extremity ; and it was with 
no small joy that they hailed a convoy of provisions, 
doubly welcome as providini^ for the relief of present 
distress, and assuring the fidelity of Procopius and 
Sebastian, the powerful officers whom Julian had 
sent to co-operate with him in Armenia. Passing 
Thilsaphata the army at length reached Nisibis, and 
found an end of its distresses under the walls of the 
city, which the emperor was unwilling^, perhaps 
. ashamed, to enter. 

In all these cases tlie thirst of conquest worked 
its own punishment by subjectin£^ its votaries to the 
guidance of will instead of reason, and like all other 
passions, when indulged, misleading them both as to 
the character and the probable consequence of their 
actions. ^The expedition of Darius is said, indeed. 
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to have been prompted by policy ; but we look in 
Tain for prudence and sound judgment in his una- 
vailing pursuit of the Scythians, in his protracted 
stay^ ill the treacherous abandonment of a part of 
his army, or in his hurried retreat ; while his reso- 
lution (if Herodotus be credited) of destroying the 
bridge, and thus» in case of reverses, cutting olf all 
hope of escape, could only have been suofgested by 
a i'rantic presumption in his own power and for- 
tune. In the other cases aa eager desire and hope 
of terminating the war by one decisive blow, and a 
well-grounded confidence, that in fair field no troops 
would stand the shock of the Roman legions, stifled 
the voice of common sense, of wisdom, and of expe- 
rience, wiiich concurred in teaching that the desired 
opportunity was attainable only by the enemy's mis- 
conduct, and that the failure of success necessarily 
involved severe misfortune. We may draw from 
hence a lesson touching the pernicious influence of 
power and prosperity upon the mind. The warn- 
ing of Amasis to Polycrates ^ contains valuable in- 

* Polycrates, tyrant of Samo«, was remarknhle for the favour- 
able issue oi all his undertakings. Amasis, king of Egypt, wrote 
thus to him : "It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a 
friend and connexion; but your extraordinary prosperity pleases 
not me. knowing, as I Ho, that the Deity is envious; and I would 
have those for whom I am interested meet both with success and 
failure, and think a checquered life belt^'r than unclfuided fortune. 
For 1 have never heard of any man who, being prosperous in all 
things, has not at last perished miserably, root and branch. Be 
persuaded, then, and take this precaution against your good 
fortune ; select whatever yon have roost valuable^ and would most 
regret to loae^ and so bestow this that it shall never come' to man 
again ; and if^i In future, good and evil fortune are not blended, 
remedy it in the manner which I now propose.** Polycrates took 
the advice and cast into the sea an engraved gem of extraordinary 
value ; and within a few days a fish was presented to him within 
which the gem was found* Amasis, hearing of it, renounced all 
firtendshtp and connexion with htm, as a man predestined to an 
#vil fate. The event must have strongly confirmed the notioit 

Y 
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struction, though we reject the superstitious altid un* 

worthy notion of the Deity upon which it is founded, 
and the equally superstitious remedy proposed. It is 
true that a life of unbroken prosperity is frequently 
terminated by some memorable reverse, but the effect 
of such prosperity upon ourselves is the greatest 
of evils, and the parent of all the others which may 
befall us : and this chapter may be considered as a 
supplement to the one which has been devoted to the 
effects of absolute power upon the motals and intel- 
lect ; for the judicial blindness produced by an infe- 
rior degree of grandeur and c^-ood fortune resembles 
that species of insanity which we have noticed, and 
di&rs from it rather in degree than in nature. His- 
tory abounds in examples of such infatuation ; the most 
striking, and perhaps the most important of them» 
it has been reserved for our own age to witness. 

If ever there was an instance of a powerful mind 
delivered over for its ruin to a strong delusion, it is 
to be found in Napoleon's campaign in Russia. An 
unparalleled series of victories appears to have con- 
firmed the turn of his mind to fatalism, and lo have 
inspired a belief that no difficulties were insuperable 
by his genius and fortune. It is in such a beUef, and 
in his natural resoluteness of purpose, aggravated 
into inflexibility by the habit of dictating to all who 
came within his widely extended sphere, that we must 
look for the explanation of conduct, into which no 
man would have been betrayed while in the full and 
sane possession of his judgment* however just and 
unbounded his confidence in himself and his troops. 
That he was luUy aware of the difficulties whicii he 

from which the advice proceeded ; for Polycrates having givett 
ofience lo the satrap of Sardis, or as is more likely, being con- 
sidereil too powerful and dangerous a neighbour lo remain on the 
Ionian coast, was entrapped into that nobieinaa's power, and 
crucified by him. — Herod, ill, 40. 
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was about to me^t, (it is impossible that they shoqld 

have escaped his penetration,) is evident from his 
own declarations. " For masses like those we are 
about to move, it precautions be not taken, the graia 
of no country can suffice. The result of my move- 
inents will be to assemble four hundred thousand 
men on a sin^i^le point. There will be nothing to ex- 
pect from the country, and it will he necessary to 
have every thing within ourselves *J' Immense prepa* 
rations were accordingly made, but made in vain, for 
a very small portion of them ever reached the borders 
of Russia, and those too late to supply the needs of 
the army. It is here that the obstinacy and infa- 
tuation of which we liave spoken hrst appear. Too 
impatient to wait for the supplies which he had de^ 
dared indispensable, and unable to resist the temp- 
tation ot endeavourini^ to gain his object by one 
decisive stroke. Napoleon plung*ed headionp; into a 
savage country, without a commissariat, and with a 
most insufficient hospital department, and suffered 
^ievous loss before an enemy was even seen. With* 
out anyLhing approaching to a general action, the 
effective force under his immediate command was 
reduced in six weeks, between the passag;e of the 
Niemen and his departure from Witepsk, from two 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand to one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand; and was besides in so 
shattered and unsoldier-like a condition, that a fort- 
night later, at Smolensk, Napoleon himself declared 
halt or retreat to be impracticable. *'This army 
cannot stop : with its composition, and in its disor* 
ganizcd state, movement alone supports it. We may 
advance at its head, but not stop or retreat. It is an 
army of attack, not of deiience : of operation, not of 
position f/' The desperate enterprise was therefore 
pursued, and the nominal victory of Borodino, 

* 6cott, vol. vii.p, 215. f iitiijur, liv. vi. chap. G, 

Y 2 
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which cost in killed and wounded thirty thousand 

men, ^iwe Moscow into his hands — the specious 
prize whicli lie hazarded so much to (rain. But the 
advantages hoped trom its possession vanished when 
in his grasp, and this seeming success proved but 
a snare to disguise his failure, and ensure destruction 

by delavin^- retreat. 

We probably shall never be satisfied as to the real 
origin of the confiagration of Moscow, if the volun- 
tary act of the Russian people, it deserves to be 
classed^ with the abandonment of Athens*, among 
the noblest acts of patriotism recorded ; but with this 
difference, that the Athenians trusted their property 
to the victor s mercy, the Russians inflicted on them* 
selves the utmost losses of war, rather than allow an 
invader to profit by the shelter of their homes* That 
a rugged, but deep love of their country did animate 
even those among them who had least to love, is cer- 
tain. Palaces and hamlets were alike committed to 
the flames ; the serf and the prince were equally in- 
dignant at their national injuries. It is an admitted 
fact, that when the French, in order to induce their 
refractory prisoners to labour in their service, branded 
some of them ia the hand with the letter N. as a sign 
that they were the serfs of Napoleon, one peasant laid 
his hand upon a block of wood, and struck it off with 
the axe which he held in the other, in order to free 
himself from the supposed thraldom t«** 

Napoleon depended on the possession of Moscow 
as a sure means of dictating peace to Russia on his 
own terms. As formerly at Vienna and Berlin, he 
expected to give laws in the Kremlin to a conquered 
nation; and his disappointment ia tiadingthis vantage- 
ground crumble under his ieet was extreme. It was 
lost, however, irrecoverably lost, for the Russians had 
no longer anything to hope or fear for their capital^ 
• See chap. f Scott, p. 301. 
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and Moscow, ruined and deserted, was no place for 
the invader to pass a five-months' winter in. Policy 
therefore prompted an immediate retreat, sufficient 
time being allowed to refresh and re-or§^anize the 
army; but Napoleon still clung* with obstinacy to 
his oriirinal plan of dietatinf^ a peace to Alexander 
from his capital, and sacrihced a fortnight of precious 
time to this deceitful hope. It was frustrated ; the 
Russian monarch refused to listen to any overtures 
of peace, and the French, who on the 12th of Sep- 
tember had hailed Moscow as the goal of their la- 
bours, quitted it on the 19th of October, to retrace 
their steps over a ravaged country through a nu** 
merous and exasperated enemy. 

We must touch very lig'hLly upon the horrors of the 
retreat, confinincr ourselves to a brief statement of the 
leading tacts, and of the results of the whole. Famine, 
cold» and the sword combined to punish an unjust 
aggression. When the French left Moscow they 
numbered one hundred and twenty thousand men 
under arms, with an immense train of bagc^'age and 
camp followers ; in twenty-six days» trom October 19th 
to November 13th, when the Emperor quitted Smo« 
Iensk« their organized force was reduced to thirty-six 
thousand men, and they had lost three hundred 
cannon. Napoleon's partisans have tried to shelter 
him from blame, by alleging the premature rigour of 
winter as the cause of this wholesale destruction* 
No doubt cold was the main agent in it, but the na- 
ture of a Russian winter was well known, and 
should have been considered in the scheme of the 
campaign ; and so far was it from being premature, 
that the frost did not begin till November 7th, only 
three days before the French van and the Emperor 
arrived at Smolensk. Other causes aided to pro- 
duce this result. Napoleon intended to return to 

above-nan]|ed towa by the uuwasted route of 
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Kalouga and Medyii, but the Russian army barred 
his way, and, after an obstinate contest*, turned him 
back on the ravaged country through which he 
had already passed. Here neither food, shelter, 
nor clothing could be procured, and thousands 
fell victims ratlicr to the want of all appliances 
to bear it, than to the intolerable severity of the 
winter itseli'. Numbers fell in battle, or were inter- 
cepted and slain» or made prisoners by the ever active 
hostility of the Cossacks who hovered round their 
march : still the loss sustained in warfare was small 
in comparison to that which resulted from the com- 
bined operation of hunger and cold. The appear* 
ance of this new enemy, and its effects, moral and 
physical, are powerfully, though rather theatrically, 
described by the Comte de Segar, himself a sharer 
in the niiseries which he describes. 

On the 6ih of November the sky declared itself. 
Its azure disappeared. The army marched en- 
veloped in cold vapours, which soon thickened into 
a vast cloud, and descended in large flakes of snow 
upon us. It seemed as if the sky were coming- down, 
and uniting with this hostile land and people to 
complete our ruin. All things are indistinguishable ; 
while the soldier struggles to force his way through 
the drifting whirlwind, the driven snow fills up all 
hollows, and its surface conceals unknown depths 
which yawn under our iieet The men are swallowed 
by them, and the weakest, resigning themselves to 
fiite, there find a grave. Those who follow turn 
aside, but the storm dashes in their faces the snow 
from heaven and the drift from the earth, and seems 
to oppose itself rancorously to their march. The 
Aussian winter under this new form attacks them 

* It is curious that Kutusofif and Napoleon were actually retreaU 
ing ff^m Malo-Yarowslavitcb) the scene of the battle, at the same 
moment; the one fearing anotber aUack| the other despairing o{ 
success ia foicing the position* 
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from all sides; it pierces their thin dress and torn 
shoes. Their wet clothes freeze on thcni, a sharp 
and strong wind impedes their breath, which at the 
instant of expiration forms round the mouth icicles 
depending from the beard. The wretches, shivering, 
still drag" themselves on, till the snow which clogs 
their feet, or some chance obstacle, causes them to 
stumble and iaIL There they groan in vain: the 
snow soon covers them ; slight elevations alone dis<- 
tinguish them : behold their graves ! Everywhere 
the road is strewn with these undulations like a 
burial-G:round : the most fearless, the most unfeeling 
are moved, and turn aside their eyes as they pass in 
haste. But before, around, everything is snow — ^the 
sight is lost in this immense and sad uniformity ; the* 
imagination is astounded : it is like a huge winding- 
sheet, with which nature envelopes the army. The 
only objects which appear from out it, are sombre 
pines, trees of the tombs, with their funereal verdure; 
and the gigantic fixedness of their black trunks, - and 
their deep gloom, completes this desolate aspect of a 
general mourning, and of an army dying amid the 
decease of nature. * * * Then comes the night, a 
night of sixteen hours ! But on that snow which 
covers all things, one knows not where to stop, where 
to rest, where to find roots for food, or dry wood for 
firing. However, fatigue, darkness, and repeated 
orders stop those whom their own physical and moral 
force, and the efforts of their officers have retained 
together. They seek to establish themselves; but 
the ever active storm scatters the first preparations for 
a bivouac. The pines, laden with hoar frost, resist 
the flames ; and the snow upon them, mixed with th%t 
which falls continually from the sky, and that lying 
on the earth, which melts with the efforts of the sol- 
dier and the first effect of the fires, extinguishes those 
fires and the strength and couiage of the men. 



BISTOBICAIi 



** When the flame at leni^th is raised, officers and 
soldiers prepare around it their sad meal, composed 
of lean and bloody fragments of flesh, torn from worn- 
out horses, and, for a very few, some spoonfuls of 
rye flour diluted with snow-water. The next day 
suUliers, laid stone-dead in circles, mark the bivouacs, 
and tiie g-round about them is strewed with the bodies 
of rnnny thousand horses. 

From this day, men began to reckon less upon 
each other. In this army, lively, susceptible of all 
impressions, and inclined to speculate from its ad- 
vanced civilization, disorder soon g-ained footing", dis- 
couragement and insubordination spread rapidly^ the 
imagination wandering without bounds in evil as well 
as ^ood. Henceforward at every bivouac, at every 
difficult passa^^e, some portion of the yet organized 
troops detached itself, and fell into disorder. Yet 
there were some who resisted this mighty contagion: 
they were the officers, subalterns, and seasoned sol- 
diers. These were extraordinary men ; they encou* 
raged themselves by repeating the name of Smolensk, 
which they felt they were approaching, and where 
everything had been promised to them. 

^'Thus since this deluge of snow, and the re- 
doubled cold which it announced, all, officers and 
soldiers alike, preserved or lost their strength of 
mind, according to their ag-e, their character, and 
temperament. He of our chiefs, whom till then we 
had seen the strictest in maintaining discipline, now 
found himself no longer in his element Thrown 
oat of all his fixed ideas of regularity and method he 
was reduced to despair by so universal a disorder, 
and judg^ing sooner than others that all was lost, he 
felt himself ready to abandon all.^ " 

The army quitted Smolensk in four divismns: 
that under the command of the Emperor^ which led 
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the way, marched on the 14th November. Ney, who 
throughout this long retreat brought up the rear, 
who distinguished himself amid its horrors by in- 
domitable courage and constancy, and was bailed by 
the general voice as the hero of the army, remained 
behind until the 17th. On the 20th all were once 
more united at Oreza, alter seven davs of almost 
continued fighting, in which nothing but the slug- 
gishness of the Russian general saved the French 
from destruction, and Napoleon from captivity or 
death. 0])posed with fifteen thousand men, half 
starved and half armed, to a force treble that number, 
and in good condition, the Russians must have over- 
thrown him by mere physical force, had they ven* 
tured upon a vigorous attack ; but even in his dis- 
tresses the presence of Napoleon inspired awe. At 
no time do the brilliant qualities of the French 
troops appear more conspicuous than in this disas- 
trous retreat: headed on ail sides, inclosed by an 
overwhelming force, every general outmanceuvred or 
cut his way through the enemy*, fortunate if it cost 
him but half of his corps to preserve the remainder 
from the disgrace of surrender. Between Smolensk 
and dreza, the army was still further reduced to 
twelve thousand men, who still preserved their arms 
and their discipline, encumbered with thirty thousand 
stragglers, who grievously increased its \vaiits and 
its embarrassments, without adding a single bayonet 
to its strength. 

Hitherto its retreat had been unopposed, the 
Russian army having been unwilling or unable to 
head the French and couipel them to ibrce a pas- 
sage by the sword ; and being in possession of Areza, 

♦ Duiiti^ the ^sliole retreat only one corps grounded arms to 
iht; enemy, and that not until it was surrounde(i and cut oft' 
from the main army, and reduced to exlreniily. This ocQurred 
just hu^QTt the passage of the Beresina. 
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it passed the river Dnieper at that town without 

op})Osition. But Admiral Tchitchag'ofF, the s^eneral in 
command of the Moldavian anny» wliich was opposed 
to the Austiiaas ou the south-eastern end of the 
French base of operation, finding them slack and iin* 
enterprising in the cause of an ally, or master rather, 
to whom in truth they owed little ^ood will, left 
merely a division in the duchy of Warsaw to observe 
their movements, and himself marched upon Minsk 
and Borizoff, to cut off Napoleon's retreat At the 
latter town there was a bridge over the Beresina, the 
place itself being on the eastern bank, and on the 
possession of the town and command of the bridge 
depended the means of crossing that river. Tchitcba- 
go^ however, owing to some mistake of the French 
general opposed to him, had taken that town, and 
though afterwards expelled, had made the bridge 
impassable in his retreat. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to seek a passage elsewhere, and a place abov^ 
Borizoff, called Studzianka, was selected, where the 
river was only fifty-five fathoms across. The chance 
seemed desperate, for the opposite heights were oc- 
cupied by six. thousand Russians, and bridges were 
to be built, and the army was to dehle aros3 them 
under their fire; but, desperate as it was, thin 
seemed their only hope, and Napoleon quitting the 
highway, plunged into the thick pine woods which 
border tiie Beresina, to conceal his march. The joy 
of the army may well be imagined, when, in tra- 
versing these forests, they met the division of Victor, 
of fifty thousand men, in good ordier, which bail 
been employed in checking Wittgenstein upon the 
western flank. "They were ignorant of our dis- 
asters, which had been carefully hidden even from 
their chiefs. So that when, instead of a grand vic- 
torious column returning from Moscow, they saw 
behind Napoleon nothing but a train of gc^^ualid 
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Spectres, covered with ra^rs, uvith women's pelisses, 

pieces of carpet, or squalid cloaks, scorched red, and 
burnt into holes by the fires, their feet wrapped up in 
tatters of all sorts, they stopped in terror. They saw 
with affright these poor iieshless soldiers file past, 
with faces like the ^ave, bristled with ghastly beards, 
without arms, without shame, marching in disorder 
with downcast heads, eyes fixed on the earth, and 
silent like a troop of captives So contagious was 
this spectacle, that on the first day two corps of Vic- 
tor's army fell into the same state of disorganization. 

Among other attempts to deceive Tchitchagoff, 
and m^ike him believe that a passage would be at- 
tempted elsewhere, some Jews had been interrogated 
cbnceming the passes of the river ; and to secure the 
breach of their faith, they had been sworn to meet 
the army on the Beresina, below Borizoff, with intel- 
ligence of the enemy. The stratagem succeeded ; 
they carried a false report to the Admiral, and he and 
Napoleon turned their backs on each other : and 
while the latter marched up the river to Studzianka, 
the former marched down it to a ford at Oukoholda. 
All night the French laboured to construct a bridge, 
expecting momentarily the first salvo of the Russian 
artillery. Napoleon passed a restless and agitated 
night in a chateau near the river, continually repair- 
ing to the spot on which his last hope of escape 
rested. At morning, when all were ])repared for a 
desperate and almost hopeless struggle, they were 
equally astonished and delighted to see the Russian 
watch-fires abandoned and the opposing force in full 
retreat. Napoleon would scarce believe the tidiugs, 
and when at last convinced by the evidence of his 
own eyes, he cried in transport, Then 1 have out- 
witted the Admiral f." 

That day, November 26th, two bridges were com- 

» Segur, xi. 3. t l^^*^- ^' 
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pleted, aud the opposite bank was occupied by Ney« 
Two days and two nights elapsed before the Rus- 
sians came up, but this valuable respite was lost» 
owing to the break inir of the bridge for artillery, 
and the irisubordiaation of the stragglers, which ren- 
dered it impossible to iurce them across. On the 
night of the 26th they were dispersed among the 
neighbouring villages ; on the 27th men, horses, and 
carriages rushed in an overwhelming mass, and 
choked the narrow entrance of the bridges: all efforts 
to restore order were fruitless, and it was necessary 
to employ force to clear a passage for the Emperor. 
A corps of grenadiers of the guard declined from 
mere pity to open for themselves a way through 
these wretches. On the approach of night another 
simultaneous movement drove them all to seek shel- 
ter in the village of Studzianka, which was torn down 
to furnish materials for fires, from which they could 
not be moved ; and thus another night was lost 

On the 2Sth, wliile TchitchagofF on the right bank 
in vain endavoured to drive Ney back upon the 
bridges, Wittgenstein, with vastly superior forces, 
attacked Victor, who still remained on the left bank 
with 6,000 men to cover the retreat of his unhappy 
comrades. The first thunder of the artillery drove 
this confused mass pell-mell from their bivouacs to the 
bridge, and the first Russian bullet which fell among 
them seemed the signal of distraction and despair. 
The horrors of the tscene which ensued are almost 
too great for description. The more desi)erate 
forced a way sword in hand through the crowd; 
others, prompted by a horrible avarice, crushed their 
fellow creatures under their carriage wheels, rather 
than abandon the booty hitherto preserved with such 
labour; while those who felt themselves unequal to 
the struggle, sat apart in silence, their eyes fixed 

on the snow which was soon to be their tomb« Once 
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driven from the direct passag^e, men strug-gled in 
Yatn to climb the sides of the bridge ; they were 
mercilessly forced back into the river : even women, 

their infants in their arms, shared this fate. 

Ill the midst of this disorder the bridge ibr artillery 
broke, and all upon it hurried on by the press, were 
ingulphed in the stream. The shriek of the perish* 
' ing* multitude rose hi^h above the storm and the 
battle : a witness of the scene declared thut for weeks 
that horrible sound never quitted his ears. Artillery 
and waggons then poured to the other bridge, and on 
the steep and icy bank whole ranks were prostrated 
under their wheels, or crushed between their un-^ 
manac-eable weitjhts. The noise of the storm, the 
roaring of cannon, the combined whistlin"; of the 
wind and bullets, the bursting of shells, the cries, 
th^ groans, the fearful imprecations of the crowd, 
united in as horrible a concert as ever was presented 
to human ears. At nine at nip^ht Victor, who till 
then had kept Wittc^enstein in check, commenced his 
retreat, and opened a dreadful passage through the 
wretches whom he had hitherto defended. A rear 
guard was still left, and the bridges were allowed 
to stand that night, but in vain ; men seemed to lose 
their reason with their discipline, and to be stnpitied 
by the horrors of their situation. The baggage and 
plunder to which they clung so obstinately was 
burnt : still it w&s impossible to drive them on. The 
next morning the French set fire to the bridge, and 
numbers lost their lives in a final effort of despair, 
endeavouring to swim tlie icy river, or to cross upon 
the burning rafters. After the thaw, according to the 
Russian reports, 36,000 bodies were found in the 
Beresina*. 

* To get at the exact truth is no easy matter, even where the 
means of ascertaining it seem most ample. General Gourgaud, 
who also served in 1812, has published an elaborate criticism o£ 
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The French having forced back and defeat^ 
Tchitchagoff, were now delivered from all immediate 
danger ; and Napoleon, who had hitherto refused to 

quit the army, hastened to Paris, where internal 
afi'airs called for his presence, leaving Murat his 
successor in comniand. From this time forward the 
Russians, except Flatoff and his Cossacks, desisted 
irom the pursuit ; but this alleviation of their misfor- 
tunes was fully compensated by other evils. A change 
had already taken place in the weather ; the storms 
which had hitherto been experienced were succeeded 
by a still more dreadful cainiL Icy needles were 
seen floating in the air; the very bii^s fell stiff and 
frozen, everyihing possessinsr lite or motion seemed 
congealed by the intensity of cold. 

**In this empire of death we passed on like un 
happy spirits. The dull, uniform sound of our march, 
the crackling of the snow, the low groans of dying 
men, alone broke this mighty melancholy silence. 
There was .no more anger, no more imprecations, 
nothing to indicate a trace of heat ; strength scarce 
remained even for prayer, and the majority fell even 
without complaint, whether through weakness or 
resignation, or that men only complain when they 
hope to move, and believe that they are pitied. 

** In fact, when for an instant they stopped through 
exhaustion, the winter laid her icy hand on them, 
and seized them as her prey. It was in vain then 

the Comte dc Segur's work, in which he maintains that the diffi- 
culties and losses of the passage of the Beresina have been exces- 
sively exaggerated, — that the French had 250 guns, which com- 
manded the opposite bank, and 45,000 men under arms, — and 
that of women and children, whom Segur is always fond of to* 
troducing, there were next to none. Throughout the nanrative 
we have followed Segur^s account, as generally considered most 
authoritative, though he seems fond of writing for effect, and 
his accounts^ 9» far as disparity of numbers in this latter part of 
tbe retreat is concerued^ are somewhat 8tartltiig» 
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&at, fteling themselves numbed, they arose, and 
speechless^ stupified, advanced some paces like auto^ 

matons : the blood freezing in their veins checked 
the beatin«r of their hearts, and thence rushed to the 
bead; then stricken by death, they staggered like 
drunken men. Real tears of blood dropped from 
their eyes, inflamed by the unvaried ciflare of snow, 
by w ant of sleep, and by the smoke of the bivouacs ; 
deep sig'hs burst from t[ieir breasts; they looked to 
heaveoy to us, and to the earth witii a dismayed^ 
fixed) and wild eye ; it was their last adieu, perhaps 
a reproach to that savage nature which so tormented 
them. Soon they dropped, on their knees first, then 
on their hands ; their heads wandered stiU some mo- 
meats to right and left; a few sounds of agony 
escaped from the gasping mouth, which in its turn 
fell on the snow, and reddened it with livid blood, 
and their sufferinsrs were over. 

** Such were the last days of the grand army ; its 
last nights were still more dreadful. When surprised 
by the dark at a distance from all dwellings, they 
stopped on the border of some wood; there they 
lighted fires, before which they spent the night, up- 
right and immoveable as spectres. Unable to get 
enough of heat, they crowded so close to them, that 
their clothes, and even frozen portions of their bodies 
were burnt. Then a horrible pain compelled them 
to enlarge their circle, and on the morrow they en- 
deavoured in vain to rise 

We trace no further the details of suffering too 
great for human endurance. Sixty thousand men 
are computed to have crossed the Beresina. Loison, 
with 15,000, advanced from Wilna to meet and pro- 
tect them; he lost 12,000 by three days of frost. 
Other reinforcements joined the retreat; yet of this 
total, amounting fully to 80,000 men» there recrossed 
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the Niemen but 20,000 strao^glers, nine cannon, and 
1000 infantry and cavalry under arms, and the merit of 
preserving this remnant belongs to Ney alone. Murat, 
to whom Napoleon at his departure entrusted the com 
inand*in»chief, and other marshals, had ceased to issue 
orders, or commanding, had ceased to be obeyed : 
Ney alone retained some influence and authority. 
.Ever last in the retreat, with a rear-guard sometimes 
of twenty men, he opposed a bold front to his pursuers, 
and pre-eminently merited the title of bravest of the 
brave," when the tried valour of otliers was changed 
into confusion and despair. 

Scott*s summary of the total loss in the campaign 
runs thus » 

Slain in battle 125,000 

Died from fatigue, hunger, andl , ooo 

the severitv of the climate . . J 
Prisoners, comprehending 48) 

generals, 3,000 officers, and > 198,000 

upwardsof 190,000 soldiers. J _ . 

4507000 
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Chapter VII. 

Marathon— Battle of Tours — Poema del Cid— Sif'cre of Vienna by tii« 
Tttrlwin 1683— fiatUe of Morgarten— Battle of Sempaob. ) 

Upon the expulsion of Hippias the direction of Athe- 
nian ])olitics passed into the hands of Cleistlienes, sou 
of Meg-acles, the head of the Alcmaeonidoe. He soon 
found a rival in Isagoras, a man of noble extraction^ 
whose popularity with the rich and noble preponde- 
rated over his own ; and being in consequence driven 
to advocate the popular cause, and thus recovering 
the ascendant, he introduced several chano^es tending 
to make the constitution more democratical. Isago- 
ras sought to vegain his advantage by foreign aid ; 
and at his suggestion Cleomenes, one of the kings 
of Sparta, required the expulsion of the Alcmaeouidae, 
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as an atonement for the sacrilegious murder of Cylon's 

partisans, in wliicli they had been the chief actors. 
Otfeiisive as such an interference a])])ears, the re- 
ligious feelings of Greece gave weight to the requi- 
sition, which was besides backed by the whole power 
of Sparta : and in obedience to it, Cleisthenes and his 
chief supporters withdrew. Not content with this, 
the Spartan kin^- went with a small force to Athens^ 
and proceeded to banish seven hundred families as 
concerned in the sacrilege, to change the forms of 
the constitution, and place all power in the hands of 
Isascoras and his friends. But he miscalculated the 
forbearance of the Athenians. Fearful as they were of 
a rupture with their powerful rival, they flew to arms» 
and besieged Cleomenes in the citadel On the third 
day he and his troops surrendered on condition that 
they should be allowed to depart, and Cleisthenes, 
returninp^, reassumed the direction of affairs. 

His tirst object was to had some assistance in 
the war which appeared inevitable; and as the 
Persian empire was now at its height, he sent am- 
bassadors to Sardis, where the satrap, or governor of 
liydia resided, to request admission to the Persian 
alliance. The satrap inquired who the Athenians 
were, and where they lived, and then scornfully 
answered, that if they would give earth and water to 
King Darius, in token of subjection, their request 
should be granted; otherwise they must depart 
The ambassadors complied, but on returning to 
Athens they were strongly censured. This was 
the first pubtic transaction between Greece and 
Persia. 

As was expected, the Lacedemonians invaded 
Attica, but the Corinthians refused to support them, 
and this attempt to procure the restoration of Hippias 
failed. Thus baffled, they summoned a meetinf^of 
their allies, at which th^ bOinished chief was invited to 
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be present ; but here aa^in their views were frus- 
trated by the ag-ency ot the Corinthians. Hippias 
returning to Sigeuin went thence to Sardis» with the 
view of persuading the satrap Artaphernes to reduce 
Athens, and replace him in the monarchy, under 
vassalage to the Persian monarch. The Athenians 
on receivini^ these tidini^s sent to request Artaphernes 
not to listen to their banished subjects; but they 
were met by a peremptory command to receive back 
Hippias as they wislied to be safe. From this time 
they considered themselves openly at war with Persia* 

Under these circumstances, when an insurrection 
broke out among the Asiatic Greeks of Ionia and 
iSolis, the Athenians readily gave their assistance to 
the revolters. Twenty ships of theirs, with five of 
the Eretrians^ joined the Ionian fleet ; the collective 
force disembarked at Ephesus, marched sixty miles 
into the interior, took Sardis by surprise and burnt it. 
Returning they were entirely defeated under the walls 
of Ephesus, and the Athenians then withdrew their 
ships, and took no further part in the wan These 
events took place b. c\ 499. 

Alter the lonians were subdued, Darius bent 
himself to revenge the destruction of Sardis upon the 
Athenians and Eretrians.- In the year 492, Mardo- 
nius led an army against them through Macedonia, 
but it siitfered bucii severe losses by land and sea, 
that he returned to winter in Asia, without having 
reached even the borders of Greece. The following 
year heralds were sent into Greece to demand of 
every city earth and water in token of submission. 
Many obeyed, l)ut Lacedaemon and Athens refused, 
and cruelly threw the heralds at the one place into a 
pity at the other into a weU» biddinn; them take from 
thence earth and waten In 490, Darius sent a 
second armament under command of Datis and 
^rtaphernes* Tk^) grubbed the ^Egeau sea, to avoid 
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the tedious march throun^h Macedonia, landed in 
Eubioea, reduced and enslaved the Eretrians, and 
thence under the ^idance of Hippias sailed to Manip 
thon, on the north-east coast of Attica. 

Athens was fuitiinate in numbering among^ her 
citizens, at this critical period, men able, in the proud 
boast of Themistoeles, to make a ^reat city of a small 
one. In the time of Pisistratus, the Dolonci, a tribe 
of Thracians who lived in the Thracian Chersonese, 
being pressed in war by the Apsinthii, sent to the 
Delphic oracle to request advice. They were directed 
to invite him who should tirst admit them to his hos- 
pitality^ to become the founder of & colony in their 
country. Departing, they passed through Phocis 
and Boeotia without being ottered entertainment by 
any person ; then entering Attica, they passed the 
house of Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Athenian of 
the lioblest extraction, being descended froih thie 
hei%>es £acu8, and the Saiaminian Ajax, whose son 
Philaeus, became an Athenian citizen, and founded 
the family of which we speak. Miltiades was sit- 
ting in his porch, and observing persons in a foreign 
dress pass by» bearing lances in their hands, a prac- 
tice long disused by the Athenians, he called to them, 
and offered them refreshment and rest. Upon this 
they explained the object of their mission, and in- 
treated him to comply with the god's directions. 
Miltiades, discontented with the superiority assumed 
by Pisistratus, was well inclined to actiede to their 
request. He went immediately to Delphi to obtain 
further directions from the oracle, and was deter- 
mined by the answer he received to remove to the 
Chersonese, whithi^ he conducted as many of his 
fellow-citizens as chose to follow him, and on his 
arrival was made tyrant of the Chersonese by the 
Thracians*. 

* This expression of Uerodolusj that th^ Thracians themselves 
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Miltiades died childless, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Stesagoras, son of Cimon» who also died 
childless, beings murdered after a short residence in 

the country ; and on this Hippias and Ilipparchus, 
who then bore rule in Athens, and whose policy 
was to encourage monarchical, or as the Greeks 
would have called it, tyrannical government in every 
country connected with Attica, sent out Miltiades, 
son of Cimoii, and brother to the deceased, to assume 
his authority. Upon his arrival Miltiades contined 
himself to the house, as if to shew respect for his 
brother's memory ; the chief men of the country col- 
lected from all the towns of the Chersonese to honour 
him by sharing in his mourning, and were thrown 
into prison. He married Hegesipyle, daugliter of 
Olorus, king of Thrace, probably to stren^hen him- 
self by an alliance with that powerful neighbour* and 
took 500 mercenaries into pay. Thus, at Athens, in 
the Chersonese, and at Florence, that authority 
which originally was the free g^ift of the people, was 
changed in the second or third generation into an 
arbitrary government maintained by force; and 
hence all elective governments may draw a warning, 
not to suffer two members of the same family to be 
placed in succession at the head of the state, however 
great their merits. 

Miltiades assumed the sovereignty^ b.c. 515. 
Darius invaded Scythia, b*c. 507 or 508, and he, 
like many other (i reeks, followed in that monarch's 
train by compulsion. In reveng'e for that invasion, 
according to Herodotus, and perhaps in consequence 
, of the anger expressed by them against the lonians 
for not breaking the bridge over the Ister, the Scy* 

made Miltiades tyrant {Kart^T^uvro rv^wev), illustrates the 
meaning of the word : they invested him, not with the power of 
oppressing them at pleasure, but with a form of authority for 
.which the Grepiwi copa^itutioos ofli^red no p}i«ce49QW 
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thiatis biribfrnn the Chei«Dniese, and oblifred'Miltiades 
to fly ; but he was necalled by his Thraciati subjects^ 

a circumstance creditable to his conduct as a ruler, 
however questionable the meaus by which he ob- 
tained his authority. Meanwhile, between the years 
dOO and 499^ the Asiatic Oreeksi supported by the 
Islanders^ had rebelled from Darius and had been 
subdued, and tlie Persian fleet, after reducing the 
islands Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, sailed jbr the 
Hellespont^ and laid waste the Grecian cities on the 
European shore. MUtiades» whether he had been 
concerned in the revolt, or feared that the king 
miG:ht owe him no crratitude for having: advised the 
destruction of the brid^»*e over the Ister, waited no 
longer than till the Persian fleet reached Tenedos, and 
then filled five triretaties with his effects, and returned 
to Athenn. He was closely pulrsued, and one of the 
ships on board of which his son had embarked was 
taken: the youth was taken as a valuable prize to 
Darius, who treated him with great humanity, and 
gave him* an estate and wife. Miltiades and the 
others reached Aihens and found there a new dan- 
ger. He was prosecuted for the very indefinite 
crime of " tyrannising' in the Chersonese," but ob- 
tained an acquittal, and rose into favour with the 
people, for he was elected one of the strategi or 
board of geikerals. Ariatides wan among his col- 
leagues. 

When the Athenians heard that the Persians 
wete come they marched to Marathon ; but before 
quitting the citv they sent to Sparta a citizen named 
Phidippides, wno was a running messenger by trade. 
And he on his return related that as he crossed 
the Parthenian mountain, which is above Tegea, 
the god Fan called to him by name, and bade him 
tell the Athenians, that in neglecting his worship 
they neglected 1^ deity well disposed towards (hem, 
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who had often done them service, and would again. 
After the victory the Athenians, belieyiiig this to be 
true, dedicated to Pan a temple in the Acropolia, sind 

instituted yearly sacrifices in his honour. 

The many marvellous stories related by Herodotus 
have thrown considerable discredit both upon bia 
veracity and .his judgment: of late his value has been 
very generally recognised. There citn be no doubt 
but that in giving this relation he strictly discharged 
his duty as a historian. The fact of a temple being 
dedicated proves the tale to have been generally 
credited, and not of bis making. It was his business 
not to pass it over in silence ; and even if he had 
been sceptical, his object in writing was not to 
amend the national religion. We must suppose it 
therefore to have been devised either by Phidippides 
himself, or, which is more likely, by the Athenian 
leaders, to encourage the people to their unequal oon-« 
test. Several similar stones ol" preternatural assis- 
tance promised and bestowed, are current in Spanish 
history. ''Now it came to pass, that while }L\ng 
Don Ferrando lay before Coimbra there came a 
pilgrim from the land of Greece on pilgrimage 
to Santiago: his luime was Estiano, and he was 
a bishop. And as he was praylnjr in the church 
he beard certain of the townsmen, ^md of the pil* 
grims, saying that Santiago was wont to appear 
in battle like a knight, in aid of the Christians. 
And when he heard this it nothing pleased him, and 
he said unto them, ' Friends, call hun not a kuig-ht, 
but rather a tisherman/ Upon this it pleased Uod 
that be should fall asleep, and in his sleep Santiago 
appeared to him with a good and cheerful conn* 
tenance, holding in his hand a bunch of keys, and 
said unto him, 'Thou thinkest it a fable that they 
sboidd call me a knight, and sayest that I am not 

SO ; for this Twem am I cam« unto tbe^ that thou 
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mayest never more doubt my Icniglithood : for a 

knight of Jesus Christ I am, and a helper of the 
Christians against the Moors.' While he was thus 
saying, a horse was brought him, the which was ex- 
ceeding white, and the Apostle Santiago mounted 
upon it, being well clad in bright and ftir armour, 
after the manner of a knight. And he said to 
Estiano, * I a;o to help King* Don Ferrando, who has 
Iain these seven months before Coimbra, and to* 
morrow with these keys which thou seest, I will open 
the gates of the city unto him at the hour 4>f 
tierce, and deliver it into his hand/ Having said 
this, he departed. And the bishop, when he awoke 
in the morning, called together the clergy and people 
of Compostella, and told then what he had seen and 
heard. And as he said, even so did it come to pass; 
for tidings came on that day, and on the hour of 
tierce, the gates of the city had been opened*.'* 

Patron saints soon succeeded to patron deities. 
It is said that the statue of Jupiter, which of old 
presided in the capitol over the Roman world, is 
now doing duty as St. Peter in the metropolitan 
church of Rome. If this be true, it is a cutting: 
satire on the iacility with which the passions, the 
superstitions, and even the rites of Paganism were 
carried into Christianity by imperfect converts, and 
confirmed by a corrupted and avaricious priesthood. 

While tlie Athenians were stationed near Mara- 
thon, the Plataeans marched to their aid with the 
whole force of their state. The connexion of Plataea 
with Athens lasted so long, and was maintained 
with such consistency and good faith, no very com- 
mon distinction in the politics of Greece, that it is 
worth while to trace its origin and progress. Pla^ 
tea, a small state of Bceotia, was originally a mem« 
ber of a federal union formed by the independent 

^ Southey's Chronicle of the Cid^ Book 1. iv. 
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cities of that province, over which Thebes, the largest 
and most powerful of them, presided. The Thebans, 
however, in every part of their history, seem to have 
been unsatisfied with influence, and to have endea- 
voured to exert direct authority over the weaker 
members of the confederacy. On some such occa- 
sion, Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, of whom we 
have already made mention,, happened to be on the 
spot; and as Laccdaiinon was then confessedly the 
first power of Greece, the Plataeans naturally applied 
to him ibr assistance, and oiiered, as Herodotus ex* 
presses it, to give themselves to the Lacedaemo- 
nians:" that is to say, to contract that close con*- 
nexion with Sparta, and own tliat sort of allegiance 
to it, by which the weaker stales of Greece generally 
connected themselves with some one of the principal 
powers. In later times this was generally deter- 
mined by the interests of the predominant party in 
the smaller state. If the democratical party was up* 
perraost, it probably connected itself with Athens ; 
if the aristocratical, with Sparta. At the earlier 
period in question, however, the pre-eminence of 
Sparta was pretty generally acknowledged, and 
would, perhaps, have been sufficient to determine 
the Platajans to seek its protection, rather than that 
of any other state, even iiidepcudently of the ac- 
cidental presence of Cleomenes. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, however, refused to admit them into the 
connexion which they wished for. "We live,*' he 
said, *'at a great distance iioin you, and ours would 
be but a cold sort of assistance, for you might 
be reduced to slavery over and over again before 
any of us even heard of it. We advise you, there- 
fore, to give yourselves to the Athenians, who are 
your neighbt)urs, and besides that are no bad help- 
mates." The advice was not bad, and may ap- 
pear not uniriendly. Herodotus, however, gives it 
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a different construction, and one well wariraQted by 
the general course of Lacedflemonian policy. This 

was the advice of the Lacedsemonians ; not so much 
from any nood \vill to the Platfeans, as from the wish 
to bring the Athenians into trouble by placing them 
in collision with the Bceotians.'^ The Platsans, 
however, took the advice, whatever were the motives 
from which it proceeded. They sent an embassy to 
Athens at the time that the Athenians were cele- 
brating one oi their great public festivals, who took 
their seats as suppliants at the altar, and gave'' 
their state to the Athenians. The Thebans imme- 
diately marched against Platsea, and the Athenians 
to its relief. The Coiiiithiaiis, however, interfered, 
and, by the consent of both parties, acted as arbi- 
trators between them. In this capacity they traced 
' a boundary between the conflicting states, and de- 
creed that the Thebans were not to interfere with any 
people situated in Boeotia who did not choose to be 
members of the Boeotian coniederacy. After deli- 
vering this just judgment the Corinthians went away, 
and the Athenians, whose work seemed to be done, 
marched homewards. On their march, however^ 
the Boeotians set upon them, and were very rightly 
served in being defeated in the battle which ensued. 
The Athenians considered themselves entitled to 

()roflt by their victory^ and established a boundary 
ine more favourable to Plateea than that decreed by 
the Corinthians. These transactions happened in 
the year 519 b. c, twenty-nine years before the pe- 
riod of wliich we are treating. The connexion 
which had thus begun by an important service ten* 
dered by Athens to Platsa, appears to have been 
strengthened by other acts of assistance ; for Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Athenians had already nnder- 
gone repeated toils for them. Whatever these had 
heeUf the Plataaans nobly perforncied their pari of tht 
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obligation. On the present occasion they marched 

to the aid of Athens with their whole force ; we shall 
find them, in the next ccreat Avar with Persia, serving*, 
though an inland people, with their whole iurce on 
board the Athenian navy : and in all the contests 
which continually ravaged Greece, Platsea, as long 
as it continued a state, faithfully adhered to its an- 
cient protector. At the coniinencement of the Pe- 
lopouuesian war, the Athenians, unable effectually 
to protect so insulated a dependency, removed all 
its inhabitants, excepting a sufficient garrison, to 
Athens. The loyalty of the Platseans to their alle- 
giance was their destruction. In the third year of 
the war the town was taken by the Lacedaemonians^ 
those who remained in it put to death, the buildings^ 
all except the temples^ levelled with the ground, and 
its lands confiscated by the Theban state. 

The Plataean force at Marathon is said to have 
been 1000 men; but there is no certain account of 
the armies. No writer rates the Persians at fewer 
than 100,000 men : the Greeks do not seem to have 
had more than 15,000^ heavy^armed troops, and* 
according to the usual proportion, at least as uiany 
h*(:^ht-arme(l troops, principally slaves, in attendance 
on the heavy-armed citizens. Herodotus gives no 
calculation of the numbers on either side; some 
writers rate the Persian force very much above, the 
Athenian very much below those already mentioned; 
but according to every estimate the Persians had a 
very alarming superiority in number, and a no less 
formidable advantage in the general terror which the 
wide career of their conquests had produced, to such 
a degree, that, in the ioicible expression of Plato, 
" the minds of all men were enslaved." It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered that the ten generals were 
divided in opinion, and that while some, Miltiade3 

* See Uitford^ chap« 4. 
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was one of them, were for battle, others objected to 
it, on the ground that their force was too small. 
The decision finally rested with the polemarch, Calli- 
machus*, and Miltiades succeeded in convincing 
him of the necessity of fighting, and of fighting at 
once. 

It was the Athenian practice, when a council of 
generals, as in the present instance, was appointed, 
that each should command for a day in turn. A 
more inconvenient arrangement could not well be 
devised, and it furnishes some proof of the simplicity 
of the military operations of those times, that it was 
found at all practicable f. On the present occasion, 
however, its inconvenience was much diminished by 
the conduct of the generals themselves; for when 
the concurrence of the polemarch in the opinion of 
Miltiades had determined its adoption, all the gene- 
rals who had voted for battle gave up their days of 
command to Miltiades. According to Plutarch, 
Aristides was the first to do so, and the account 
agrees well with his disinterested patriotism : its cre- 
dit, however, is impaired by the additional statement 
that all the generals followed his example, for Hero- 
dotus, a much better authority, confines the sacrifice 
to those who had originally wished for an engage- 

* The polemarch was the third in rank of the Archons^ and was 
at the head of the military administration. 

f A feeling of democratieal equality, and the fear of making an 
individual loo powerful, may pcobably have led to this division of 
military command at Athens, The absolute equality of the two 
consuls at Rome produced a similar effect when they both were 
present In the same army. The battle of Cannm furnished a me- 
morable example of its danger: after continual discord between 
Paulus iSmiUus and VarrO| the latter took advantage of his day 
of command to give the signal for battle, without even consulting 
his colleague, an old and experienced soldier : and the result was 
the delivery of Hannibal from a very critical position hj the utter 
destruction of tho Roman army* 
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ment Miltiades, however, although he accepted the 
power yielded to him, waited till his regular turn of 
command came round before he gave the signal for 

battle. 

Tlie scene of action was a narrow plain, bounded 
by the sea eastward and the hills westward, and 
closed at the northern side by a marsh, on the 
southern by mountains sweeping down to the sea. 

The Athenians were ranged in the onkT of their 
tribes, beginning fronn the right wing, where Calli- 
machus, the polemarch, was stationed, a post of ho- 
nour which be held by virtue 6f his otBce^. At the 
opposite extremity, at the very end of the left wing, 
were placed the Plata^ans, and they did such faithful 
service that it became the usage of the Atlieniaiis at 
the great feast and assembly which they held every 
five years, that a herald should make a solemn 
prayer **for all good both to the Athenians and Pla* 
tieans/* Tiie great .strength of tlie army was col- 
lected in the two wings. They were necessarily dis- 
tant from each other, that the Jb'ersians might not 
outflank them; and the consequence was that the 
centre of the line^ where Themistocles and Aristides, 
according to Pliitarcli, were stationed, was thinly 
manned, and weaker than any other part of it. 

Every great undertaking was preceded, among 
the Greeks, by sacrifke, less from a ieeUng of re- 
ligious obligation than for the auguries to be deduced 
from the inspection of the victims. These were pro- 

* In earlier times this had been the post of the king, (Gurip. 
Suppl. 657,) and the polemarch, who succeeded in great measure 
to his military station, retained il. In the same manner, the se- 
cond archon, who succeeded to the priestly functions of the 
king, retained the name of king, fiet^tXm; and a similar instance 
is found in Roman history, where the title of king, rex^ after it 
had become odious in political matters, was retained by the priest 
appointed to perform those sacred rites which the kings them* 
selves had formerly performed. 
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Doimced favourable^ and the Athenians were imme- 
diately let loose* and charged the enemy runningl 

The distance between the two armies was not less 
than ein^ht stadii (about a mile). The Persians there- 
fore prepared to receive the attack, and expected an 
easy victory ; for they thought it madness in them» 
and madness of the most deadly kind, thus to charge, 
few as they were, and those few without cavalry or 
archery;'* two descriptions of force in which they 
were themselves strongest, and to which, after their 
long course of success^ they naturally attributed pe- 
culiar importance. But when the Athenians came 
to close quarters with the barbarians, they fought 
right worthily of notice. For they were the first of 
all the Greeks* as far as we know, who ran to charge 
the enemy, and they were the first who stood firm 
when they saw the Median dress, and the men who 
wore it ; for until then it was a terror to the Greeks 
even to hear the name of the Medians." The battle 
lasted long, and with various lor tune. The best 
troops of the enemy, the Persians themselves, and 
the Sacse*, were opposed to the weak centre of the 
Athenians, which they broke, and pursued the flyers 
into the inland country. On each wing, however, 
the Athenians and Platspans were victorious ; and 
instead of pursuing the enemies to whom they had 
been opposed, they united, set upon the body who, 
having broken their centre, were now separated from 
the rest of the Persian army, and routed tliem. 
They then pursued the defeated forces with great 
slaughter to the sea, where they took to their ships. 
The conquerors rushed to seize them, and captured 
seven after a severe struggle, in which was slain 
Cynaegeirus, brother of the poet yEschylus, and of 
Ameinias, whom we shall find acquiring high dis- 

A Scythian tribe dwelling at \ht foot of Mount Imaus^ oq 
the confines of lliibet. 
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tinction at the battle of Salamis. His right hand 
was severed by the blow of a battle-axe as he grasped 
the upper part of a vcssers stern*, and endeavoured 
to detain it ; a mode of capture which may furnish 
some notion of the kind of shipping in use at that 
time. The anecdote is not striking enough for 
Justin and other compilers, who add, that when his 
right hand was struck off, he renewed the grasp 
with his left, and losinj^ that also, seized the ship 
with his teeth, and hung upon it to his last breath. 
The whole Athenian loss is said to have been 192 
killed, but among these were Callimachus the pole- 
march, Stesileos one of the generals, and many other 
men of name. Of the Persians there fell about six 
thousand four hundred f. The remainder got on 
board their vessels, and endeavoured to surprise 
Athens by sailing round Cape Sunium. The vigi- 
lance of the Athenians, however, prevented them: 
they returned to their capital by a forced march, 
and when the barbarians were in the ofling, they 
found the victorious army encamped and ready to 
receive them. This was not the purpose of their ex- 
pedition ; and, after a little hesitation, they set sail 
and returned to Asia. The dead were buried on the 
field of battle : a vast tumulus was raised over the 
Athenian citizens, and other monuments were erected 
to the Platgeans and the slaves, who on this emerG;ency 
were allowed, contrary to Grecian usage, to serve 
in the heavy*armed foot The people of Marathon 
worshipped the shin as heroes. Around their tombs, 
says Pausanias, is to be heard throughout the night 

* "A<p>,xTr», apparently the ornamental finishing of the stern. 

•j- For the topography of Marathon, the reader may consult 
Dr. Clarke's Travels, and Colonel Leake's paper on the Demi of 
Attica, with advantage. The flying Persians appear to have been 
entangled and stopped by a narrow pass^ formed by a precipitous 
hill on one side, and a deep morass on the other* Hence this 
disproportionate slaughter. 
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the ilei^liig of horses and the nois^ of combatants* 

They have never indeed manifested themselves to 
those who have gone there purposely to see them, 
but such as have passed casuaUy» and in ignorance, 
bave met with no token of the anger of the gods \ 

Warfiure is so well calculated to develope all the 
energies, and among them some of the virtues of 
mankind, that its details frequently excite intense 
interest, even when we see and reprobate most dis^* 
tioetly the thousand evils consequent on an appeal 
to arms* There is something spirit-stirring in the 
narrative of personal hardilwod, which carries us 
along in despite of our sober judgment, and enlists 
our sympathy, often in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and morality. Few men exist whose blood 
will not beat higher at a well-devised tale of gallant 
adventure: much more when the fictions, the ex- 
travagances of romance are realized in history. ** It 
is fearful, it is magnificent, to see how the arm and 
heart of one man may triumph over many.'* But 
we can seldom enjoy this pleasure unrestrained by 
some apprehension that we are indulging the imagi* 
nation at the expense of the judgment. It is only in 
cases of clear and unjustifiable oppression, where 
power baa been exerted to the utmost to crush right, 
where men careless of death in comparison of op- 
pression, w€»k in numbers, and confident only m 
the strength of their arms and the goodness of their 
cause, have met and overthrown the numerous forces 
of their enemy, that we can fully sympathize with 
the Victoria triumph. These conditions were fulfilled 
at Marathon. The Persian was the aggressor : he 
had interfered with the domestic governmeni of the 
Athenians by endeavouring to force upon them a 
prince whom they had rejected ; he followed up his 
mandate to restore Uippias by sending into their 
• lib. i. 32, Herod. Lib. vi. c. 105, 120. 
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territory an apparently overwhelminp: force. A short- 
sighted policy would have counselled submission: 
but it never was the interest of a small state to yield 
tamely to a powerful enemy. Resistance, even if 
unsuccessful, will cause it to be feared: a prompt 
submission delivers it over to be trampled upon. The 
Athenians met their enemy fearlessly, and beat him 
thoroughly, and they were rewarded for it by ob- 
taining an eminence in war, in literature, in art, and 
in calory, nnequalled and incomparable, considerinii,- 
their population and extent of land. Tho.se more 
especially who fought and fell in this battle, have 
their reward in the deathless fame which waits upon 
their victorv. It would be needless and endless to 
dwell on the testimonies to their deserving which 
later ages have prodticed. We shall therefore merely 
refer to the period of Athenian grandeur* to observe, 
that it was from the Persian wars, and especially 
from Marathon, the battle which first shewed the 
IVrsians not invincible, that the vain hut high-spirited 
Athenians drew their most cherished recollections, 
their orators the themes of panegyric most grateful 
to the national pride of the assembled people* 

In time of war it was customary to solemnize, 
every winter, a public funeral at Athens, in honour 
of those who had fallen in the preceding campaic;n. 
The manner of the ceremony was this : — *' Having 
set up a tent, they put into it the bones of the dead 
three days before the funeral, and every one bringeth 
whatsoever offerings he thinks good, in honour of his 
own relations. When the day comes of carrvinc: 
them to their burial, certain cypress cottins are carried 
along in carts, for every tribe one, in which are the 
bones of the men of every tribe by themselves. There 
is likewise borne an empty hearse covered over, for 
such as appear not, nor were found among the rest, 
wiieu tiiey were taken up. The funeral is accompa- 
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nied by any that will, whether citizen or straii2:er ; 
and the women of their kindred are also by at the 
burial^ lameating and mourning. They then put 
them Into a public monument, which standeth in the 
fiurest suburb of the city (in which place they have 
ever interred all that died in the wars, exce|)t those 
that were slain in the fields of Marathon, who, be- 
cause their virtue was thought extraordinary, were 
therefore buried on the spot)« and when the earth is 
thrown over them, some one, thought to exceed the 
rest in virtue, wisdom, and dij^nity, chosen by the 
city, maketh an oration, wherein he ^^iveth them such 
praises as are fit; which done, the company de- 
part Two specimens of this style of oratory, by 
two of the first names in Grecian literature, remain: 
the celebrated speech, written by Thucydides, in the 
name of Pericles, and one ascribed to Socrates by 
Plato. The reader will not be displeased to see in 
what terms the Athenian philosopher speaks of his 
countrymen's deeds in the Persian war. 

Our fathers, and the fathers of these men de- 
ceased, and they themselves, being honourably bom, 
and nurtured in all freedom, have individually and a3 
a people done many noble deeds in sight of all men, 
conceiving that in the cause of freedom it was theit 
duty to fight with Greeks in behalf of Greeks, and 
with barbarians in behalf of the whole Grecian race. 
The time would fail me to relate as the subject merits^ 
how they repelled Eumoipus, and the Amazons, and 
other invaders earlier than those, and how they sup* 
ported the Argives against the Thebans, and the 
Heraclidai against the Argives ; and the poets who 
have hymned their valour in verse, have already 
made it known to all men. Were 1 Iben to attempt 
to set forth the same things in prose» I should but 
prove my owq inferiority. I will therefore pass these 

♦ Tbucyd. ii. 34. 
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matters, for they already have their due. Those 
deeds on which, worthy as they are, no poet has yet 
founded a worthy rmme, those yet uncelebrated, are 
the theme on which it befits me to dwell, praising them 
myself, and wooing others to weave them into songs 
and other poetry, in a manner honourable to the men 
who acted them. First then of the things which I 
refer to, the children of this land, our ancestors, 
checked the Persian, when, at the head of Asia, he 
was in the act of enslaving Europe: wherefore it 
is just and fit that we should call them first to mind, 
and celebrate their valour. He, however, who would 
praise it filly, must carry back his mind to that time 
when all Asia bowed before the third of the Persian 
kings : the first of whom, Cyrus, having liberated the 
Persians, his countrymen, by his own hi<^h spirit, 
enslaved their masters, the Medes, and ruled the rest 
of Asia as far as Egypt. His son, Cambyses, reduced 
such parts of Egypt and of Libya as were accessible ; 
and the third, Darius, by land extended the boundary 
of his empire to Scythia, and with his fleet com- 
manded both the sea and the islands, so that no man 
deemed himself equal to Gontend with him. The 
very minds of all men were enslaved, so many, so 
great, and so warlike nations had the Persian empire 
subdued. 

•* Darius accusini]r us and the Eretrians of the 
attack on Sardis, on that pretext sent tive hundred 
thousand men in long ships and transports, and 
three hundred long ships, and ordered Datis, their 
general, as he would save his head, to bring the 
Athenians and Eretrians back with him. Datis 
sailed to Eretria, against men reputed then among the 
roost warlike of the Greeks, not few in number, and 
€»vercame them in three days, and carefully searched 
their whole land, that none should escape. His sol- 
diers marched to the boundary of the country ^ they 
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formed a linie alon^ it from sea to sea ; they joined 

hands, and thus passed over the whole of it, that they 
niigiit tell the king that none had esca])ed * With the 
same design they sailed from Eretria to Marathon, as 
to a ready prey, thinking to carry off the Athenians 
enyoked with the Eretrians in the same fated evils. 
These things then being in part accomplished, and 
the rest in progress, no Greek succoured the Ere- 
trians, none but the Liacedaemonians marched to 
Athens, and they arrived not till the day after the 
battle. The rest, stupified with alarm, remained at 
home, content with present safety. Bv this a man 
may appreciate the eonraire of those vvlio met the 
power ot the barbarians at Marathon, and chastised 
the insolent presumption of all Asia, and there first 
erected trophies over the barbarians ; becoming thus 
examples and masters to prove the might of Persia not 
invincible, and shew that all multitude and riches yield 
to valour. I say ttien that those men were the 
fathers not only of our bodies, but of our freedom, and 
the freedom of all on this mainland ; for, by looking 
to that action, the Greeks took courage to venture 
other battles for safety, becoming pupils of the 
men of Marathon. The first prize of valour, then, 
we must bestow on them: the second on those 
who fought at Artemisium, and round the Isle of 
Salamisf." 

The battle of Marathon marks an important crisis 
in the history of Greece, and of the civiliited world. 
The later contests of the Persian war at Thermopylae 
and 3alamis and Platsa, important as they were, 
were not played for so deep a stake ; for the chief of 
the Grecian nations were then pledged to the war, 
and were besides encouraged by knowing the Persian 

* Eutoa is long and very narrow, especially in the southern 
part, where EretHa was. 

t PlatOj Meoezenus, § 8; 9; 10. 
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power not insuperable. The panegyric of Plato is 
not overchai^ed. We have f^ven the frank con- 
fession of Herodotus, that up to that time the very 
name of the Medes was a terror to the Greeks ; and 
if the Athenians had yielded to this panic, or had 
been defeated, European as well as Asiatic Greece 
would probably have become a province of the Persian 
empire. The contest, therefore, was that of liberty 
against despotism; of mental activity aofainst the 
unimproving* and unreflecting- apathy iu which the 
greatest part of Asia has slept, from the commence* 
ment of histoiy ; and a more important object has 
never been at hazard, unless where the cause of re- 
ligion has depended on an appeal to arms. 

Christianity is now so closely connected with the 
idea of superiority in knowledge, wealth, and war, that 
many readers may be surprised to hear of its having 
been seriously endangered by an external enemy, since 
its first triumpli and establishment. To our ancestors, 
however, the unparalleled rapidity and success with 
which the followers of Mahomet extended their re- 
ligion and their empire, was a subject of serious and» 
just alarm. Within fifty years of the prophet's ex- 
pulsion from Mecca Constantinople itself, the me- 
tropolis of the Christian world, was besieged by the 
Caliph, the successor to his temporal authority : 
within an hundred years the Saracenic empire ex- 
tended from the confines of India to the Pyrennees» 
In the year 714, scarcely three years from the first 
invasion of Spain, Musa, the victorious lieutenant of 
the Caliph, prepared to pass that mountain barrier^ 
to extinguish the kingdoms of the Franks and 
liombards> and to preach the doctrines of Ma- 
. hornet in the church of the Vatican. He proposed 
to conquer the barbarians of Germany, to follow the 
Danube to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire^ and thus unite the eastera 

2 B 
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teitid western dominions of the Sar&cens. Bis ani'- 

bitions progress was checked and himself recalled by 
the jealousy of his master; but, m the year 731. 
Abderahman resumed the bold projects of his pre- 
decessor* Oascony and Languedoc were already 
subject to the sovereign of Damascus^ when, in 732, 
that enterprisins^ soldier led a vast army to com- 
plete the subjection of France. He had already ad- 
vanced unchecked to the banks of the Loire, when 
Charles Mattel, the mayor of the palacfe, in name 
a household officer, but in authority the sovereign 
of France, collected his forces, and advanced to the 
deliverance of Europe. For six days the armies con- 
fronted each other, making trial of each other's 
strength in skirmishes : on the seventh, one Saturday 
in the month of October, 732, the final battle, that 
of Tours *, took place which was to decide whether 
Europe should remain Christian, or the Cross sink 
under the Crescent. The Ught and active Saracens, 
whose defensive armour was merely a quilted jacket, 
and their weapons arrows and javelins, rushed fiercely 
to the attack ; but they made little impression on 
the solid battalions of the Franks, bristlinGf with 
spear-points, and protected by their close-locked 
shields. The latter were no match fbr their assailants 
in agility of manceuvring, but the weighty arm and 
steady foot made up for this dcficieucy. The Saracen 
cavalry charg-ed up to their ranks in vain ; they were 
compelled to rein their horses round, and when 
wearied and broken by their fruitless efforts, the 
Christians advanced and routed them with great 
slaughter. In the heat of the battle, Eudes, Duke of 
At[uitaine, led his troops round upon the enemy's 
camp, overthrowing all before him, and contributed 
greatly to the victory by the tumult and contusion 

* This battle is usually so called, though it is said to have been 
fought near Poitiers. The exact locality is by no means certain. 
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flms produced. Tbw vas Charles first called by 
the name of Martel (a mi ofbatUe^e) ; for as the 
martel crushes iron, steel, and all other metals, even 
so he broke and pounded his enemies and all other 
nations. Great wopder was it that, of all his host, 
he lo$t ID this battle only 1500 persons^/* Ab^ 
derahman sought ia vain to rally his troops, and 
fell while fighting valiantly. Niuht separated th^ 
armies, and the Intidels prohled by it to retreat, 
leaving their camp, their furniture, and their booty, 
fit the disposal of the victor. Charles did not pursue 
them, from which we may infer that his own loss was 
pevere. This disaster terminated the course of Arab 
conquest 

Contemporary authors have preserved scarcely any 
particulars of this battle ; it is not till the close of 
the century that Paulus Diaconus, the Lombard 
historian, informs us, that 875,000 Saracens were 
left dead on the field, their whole number being 
estimated by later authors at about 8U,UU0. It is 
singular that, of the Prankish annalists, almost all 
content themselves with the bare statement that, 
in 782, a great battle was fought between the Sa^ 
racens and Charles Martel: none pretend to give 
any circumstantial account of an occurrence so gra- 
tifying to national pride. Were our information 
ffiUer, the method of warfare adopted by the French 
in that age, and the difference between the European 
and Asiatic arms and tactics, would form interesting 
subjects for illustration. One thing we learn — that 
the French fought chiefly on foot, and were inexpert 
in the mounted service, and trusted little to their 
cavalry ; from which it is evident that the usages of 
knighthood had made little progress at this period. 
In the want of this information we give a passage, 
in which the features of Christian and Moorish war- 
f Croniques da St> Denys, liv.v. 26« 

8b 2 
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fare» in a later age, are described with much spirit and 
minuteness by a contemporary author. Though not 

very closely connected with the subject, it is worth 
attention for its poetical merits, and is besides some- 
what of a literary curiosity, bein^r taken from the 
oldest narrative poem» as we believe, preserved in 
any living language. We speak of the PoSma 
del Cid,*' the history of the celebrated Ruy Diaz 
of Bivar, generally known by the name given to 
him by the Moors of Cid, or Lord ; which is thus 
spoken of by Mr. Southey : Sanchez is of opinion 
that it was composed about the middle of the 
twelfth century, some fifty years after the death of 
the Cid; there are some passages which induce 
me to believe it the work of a contemporary. Be 
that as it may, it is unquestionably the oldest poem 
in the Spanish language* In my judgment it 
is as decidedly, and beyond comparison, the 
finest**' 

The translation here given is placed, without 
the name of the author, in the Appendix to the 
Chronicle of the Cid. I have never," says the 
same high authority, seen any other translation 
which so perfectly represented the manner, character, 
and spirit of the original/* The subject of the 
passage is briefly this : the Cid being driven into 
banishment by the intrigues of his enemies, is ac* 
companied by several of his friends and followers, 
for whom he undertakes to provide by carrying on 
a predatory wartiare against the Moors. In the 
course of their adventures they surprise the castle 
of Alcoar, but are soon after surrounded and be* 
sieged by a superior army. After some diflerence 
of opinion, the Cid yields to the wishes of his 
followers, and determiaes on a saily, which is sue* 
cessfuL 

* Profsce io.the Chronicle pf the Cid. 
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^ ney voidd salty forth, hut hoi tbe'nohle Ci4| 
Accounted it as ntshness, and constantly forbid. 
The fourth week was beginning, the third already past, 

The CiJ and his conipanioiis they are now agreed at last. 

* The water is cut off, the bread is well nigh spent ; 

To allow us to depart by night the Moors wiU oot conseat* 

To combat ivith them ia the field our numbers are but fewj 

Gentlemen, tell me your minds, what do you think to do 

Minaya Alvsr Fanes answered him a^ain : 

'^We are come here from fair Castile to live like banished men; 

There are here six hundred of us, besides some nine or ten ; 

Tt is by fighting with the Moors that we have earned our bread; 

In the name of God, that made us, let nothing more be said« 

Let us sally forth upon them by the dawn of day.* 

The Cid replied, * Minaya, I approve of what you say ; 

Yon have spoken for the best, and had done so wituout doubt.' 

The Moors that were withiq the town they tooic and turned them 

out, 

That none should know their secret : they iaboMred ail thatnigh^; 
They were ready for the combat with ibe moroing light. 
The Cid was in his armour, mounted at their head-* 
He spoke aloud among them — you shall hear the words he said : 
' We all must sally forth ! There can not a man be spared, 
Two fooltnen only at the gates to close them and keep guard j 
If we are slain iu battle, they will bury us here io peace^ 
If we survive and conquer, our riches will increase* 
And you, Pero Bermuez, the standard you must bear*-^ 
Advance it like a valiant man, comely and fair; 
But do not venture forward before 1 give command.' 
Bermuez took the standard; he went and kissed his hand. 
The gates were then thrown open, and forth at once they rushed ; 
The outposts of the Moorinh host back to the camp were pushed $ 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of dnims, as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the Moors arming themselves in liable, 
And the two main battles how they were forming fast; 
Horsemen and footmen mixed^ a countless troop and vast 

2b3 
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The Moors are moving forward-^the battle ioob must joio ; * 
* My meii| stand here m order, ranged upon a line : 
Let not a man stir from his rank before I give the sign \* 

Pero Bermuez heard the word, but he could not refrain, 
He held the banner in his hand, he gave his horse the rein ; 
' You see yon foremost squadrou there, the thickest of the foes. 
Noble Cid, God be your aid, for there your banner goes ! 
Let him that serves and honours it, shew the duty that he owes.' 
Earnestly the Cid called out, < For heaven's sake be still I ' 
Bermuez cried, ' I cannot hold/ so eager was his will. 
He spurred his horse and drove him on amid the Moorish rout^ 
They strove to win the banner, and compassed him about : 
Had not his armour been so true, he had lost either life or limb^ 
The Cid cried out again, ^ For heaven's sake succour him I ' 
^ Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, 
Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low; 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping" down toward the saddle bow. 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
< I am Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 
Strike among them, gentlemen, for sweet nHsrcies sake ! * 
There where Bermuez fought, amidst the fee they break; 
Tnree hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant shew: 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow. 
When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain. 
You might see them raise their lances, and level them again, 
There you might see the breast*plates, how they were cleft in 
twain, 

And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain. 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain. 

The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 

The Christians call upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahoond. 

There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of ground* 

Minaya Alvar Fanez smote with all bis might, 

He went as he was wont, and was foremost in the fight. 

There was Gal in Garcia, of courage firm and clear, 

Felez Munioz, the Cid's own cousin dear; 
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AntolinPK of Burgos, a hardy knij^ht and keen, 

Munto Gustioz, his pupil that had been, 

The Cid on his gilded saddle above them all was seen. 

There was Martin MunioZi that ruled in Montmayor, 

There were Alvar Ferez, and Alw Salvador : 

These were the followers of the Ctd, wUh many others morei 

In rescue of BermueZ|and the standard tluU lie bore. 

Minaya is dismounted, his courser has been slain, 

He fights upon his feet, and smites with might and main. 

The Cid came in all haste to help him to horse again; 

He saw a Moor weU mounted, thereof he was full fain, 

Tlirough the girdle at a stroke he cast htm to the plain : 

He called to Minaya Fancz, and reached him out the rein, 

* IVlount and ride, Minaya, you are my right hand, 

We stiall i]ave need of you to-day, these Moors will not disband*' 

Minaya leapt upon the horse, his sword was In his hand, 

Nothing that came near him could resist him or withstand ; 

AUtbat falls within his reach he dispatches as be goes. 

The Cid rode to King Fariz, and struck at him three blows ; 

The third was far the best, it forced the blood to flow, 

The stream ran from his side, and stained his arms below ; 

The King caught round the rein, and turned his back to go, 

The Cid has won the battle with that single blow." 

The battle of Tours delivered Europe irom the dread 
of Mahometan invasion from the West, and a few 
Spaniards sheltered in the mountains of Asturias sue- 

ceeded ere long in erecting an independent kingdom, 
and ultimately in wrestini^ the whole Peninsida Ironi 
the Moors. But the recovery of what had been lost 
in two campaigns occupied near seven centuries of the 
most inveterate and destructive warfare, in which the 
international hatred displayed of old between Greek 
and barbarian was revived, and further embittered by 
religious hatred. " And what a wartare i it was to burn 
the standing corn, to root up the vine and the olive, to 
hang the heads of their enemies from the saddle bow, 
and drive mothers and chiidreu before them with the 
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lance ; to massacre the men of a town in the fury of 
assault; to select the chiefs that they might be mur^ 
dered in cold blood ; to reserve the women for violar 
tion, and the children for slavery ; and this warfare 
year after year, till they rested from mere exhaustion. 
The soldiers of Ferran Gonzalez complained that 
they led a life like devils : ^ Our Lord,' said they* 
* is like Satan, and we are like his servants, whose 
whole delight is in separatinir soul from body**.** 
Meanwhile the struc'icle between the Cross and the 
Crescent was proceedinn: in the East with very dif- 
ferent success, and before the surrender of Granada, 
the end of Moorish independence in Spain, the Otto- 
man empire was established in the south of Europe, 
and the city of Constantine acknowled^red the divine 
mission of Mahomet. The Crescent has long been 
waning, never again, as far as human Ibresight can 
extend, to refill its boms ; and in the present impo- 
tence of all Mahometan courts, and the apathy of their 
subjects, we seek in vain the resemblance of the 
mighty princes, and the fiery soldiery, whose enthu- 
siasm operated tixe most sudden and extensive changes 
related in history. Tribe after tribe have swept each 
other from the plains of Asia, and with various suc- 
cess have carried their arms and their religion into 
Europe ; and now the empire founded by the last of 
them in its decrepitude depends for its existence upon 
its Christian allies. Yet it is not a century and a half 
since the frontier of Germany was the scene of con* 
tinual warfare ; and since the utmost exertions of the 
warlike inhabitants of Pohmd and Hungary could 
scarcely restrain the Turks from forcing their way 
into the heart of Europe, or preserve the capital of 
the Western from the fate experienced by the capital 
of the Eastern Empire. Vienna has been twice be- 
sieged by a Turkish army, and even so recently a^ 
f IntroduciiDn to Cbrojiicie of the Gid* 
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the year 1683, owed her deliverance, when aban- 
tloned by her sovereign and in the extremity of dis*- 
tress, to the military talents of Sobieski, King of 
Poland, and the bravery of his subjects. The cele- 
brated battle fought under the very walls of that capital 
is memorable as having finally delivered Europe from 
all fear of the Mahometan powers, and possesses a 
peculiar interest now that the eyes and expectations 
of all men are eagerly fixed upon the efforts of the 
Poles to shake off the most unjust tyranny that ever 
was imposed on any nation. Well has Austria dis- 
charged the debt of gratitude which she contracted 
under the walls of Vienna ! 

Encouraged and assisted by a revolt in Hungary, 
Kara Mustapha, the Grand Vizir of Turkey, burst 
into that kingdom at the head of 200,000 men, 
drove back such troops as the iin]:)erial general, the 
Duke of Lorraine, was able to collect, and, crossing 
the Danube, forced his way to Vienna, then suffi- 
ciently ill fortified, and ill prepared for a siege. Leo* 
pold, the reigning emperor of Germany, anticipating 
this storm, had obtained a promise of succours from 
the Diet of the empire, and concluded a subsidiary 
treaty with Sobieski for an army of 46,000 men. But 
the Germans were slow, and before they could be 
assembled Vienna was besieged. Leopold quitted 
his capital, and absented himself from the struggle 
to be made in defence of his hereditary dominions. 

Tuin, situated on the Danube, about five leagues 
above Vienna, was appointed as the place of meeU 
ing for the armies. Sobieski, pressed to hasten by the 
imperial general, executed a forced march, accom- 
panied only by a body of cavalry, and on his arrival 
had the mortification to find the imperial forces not 
yet arrived. The armies were at length united, but 
not before Vienna was reduced to extremity, and, 
indeed, nothing could have preserved it but the stupid 
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^curity of the Turkish Vizir, who, with bis vast 
numbers, suffered a very inferior force to construct a 
bridi^e over the Danube within five leagues of his 
camp, and delayed to assault a breached, half-garri- 
soned, and defenceless town, in hope that it would 
surrender by capitulation, and that its riches would 
thus be preserved entire for the general instead of 
being placed at the disposal of the soldiery. These 
errors led doubly to his ruin, by at once enraging 
and dispiriting his own soldiers, and by g^ranting op- 
portunity, and a precious delay to the enemy. Still 
the allied troops were separated from Vienna by five 
leagues of mountain road, and though their junction 
was completed on the 7th of September, it was not 
until the 11th that the difficulties of the march were 
overcoine, though it was pressed so eagerly that the 
Germans abandoned their cannon, and the Poles 
alone brought artillery into the field of battle. 

On the 11th they reached the last mountun on 
their route, named the Calembourg. There was yet 
time for the Vizir to repair his blunders, by merely 
taking possession of this height and occupying the 
passes, which must have stopped the Christian army 
at least long enough to give time for a final and suc- 
cessful assault. He neglected this, and the janissa- 
ries, out of patience at these repeated proofs of inca- 
pacity, exclaimed. Come on, infidels, the very sight of 
your bats will make us fly. 

On reaching this eminence, so fortunately unoc- 
cupied, an hour before night-fall, the Christians saw 
one of the noblest and most terrific exhibitions of 
human power ; a vast plain and the islands in the 
Danube covered with tents, whose splendour sug- 
gested the idea of a festive encampment rather than 
the severity of war ; a countless multitude of horses, 
camels, and bufialos ; two hundred thousand com- 

b^ta^ts ia moY^m^at i swarms of Tartars who bo* 
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iftreA round the foot of the moimtatii in their usual 
disorder; the dreadful fire of the besiegers, to which 

the besieged replied as warmly as they could ; and a 
minr-hty city, of which the steeple tops uloiie were dis- 
tinguishable across the tire and smoke which over- 
hung it 

** The besieged were apprised by signal of the 

coming succour. Men must have suffered all the 
extremities of a long siege, must have seen them- 
selves and their families destined to perish by the 
sword, or live in slavery in a heathen land, to ap- 
preciate the joy which Vienna felt, a joy soon checked 
by returning fear. Kara-Mustapha with Such an 
army might still expect success which he did not de- 
serve. Sobieski, on viewing his dispositions, ob- 
served to the German generals, ' This man is ill 
encamped, we shall b^t him.' The next day, 
Sept. 12, 1683, was to determine whether Vienna, 
under Mahomet IV., should experience the fate of 
Constantinople under Mahomet II., and whether the 
empire of the West would be re-united to the empire 
of the East ; perhaps, even, whether Europe should 
continue Christian or not 

*' Two hours before dawn the King of Poland and 
most of the generals received the sacrament, the 
Turks meanwhile performing their devotions, with 
cries of Allah, Allah, shouts which were redoubled at 
sun-rise, when the Christian army descended in 
close array, witli slow and even steps, the cannon in 
front, and stopping every thirty or forty paces to fire 
and recharge. Their front was widened as they had 
room to enlarge it, while the Turks, in much confu- 
sion, viewed their enemy. It was then the Khan of 
the Tartars pointed out to the Vizir the pennoned 
lances of the Polish household cavalry, observing, 
* The king is at their head/ words which much 
troubled him. 
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Immediately after ordering the Tartars to put to 
death all their prisoners, 30,000 in number, a but- 
chery worthy such a chief, he gave command to 
march toward the niountahi, and at the same time 
make a general attack upon the city. The latter 
order came too late: the besieged had recovered cou-* 
rage, and the irritated janissaries had lost theirs. 

" Meanwhile the Christians continued to descend, 
and the Turks advanced towards them. The battle 
began. The first line of the Christians, entirely com- 
posed of infantry, chained with such impetuosity, that 
it cleared the way for a line of cavalry which took its 
station in tlie intervals between the battaliuns, The 
King", the princes and generals advanced to the front, 
now tighting with the infantry, now with the cavalry; 
whUe the artillery fired langridge at very small dis* 
tance. The scene of the first encounter was broken 
by vineyards, elevations and small hollows, at the 
entrance of which the enemy had left his own p;uns, 
and be su lie red severely from those of tlie Christians* 
The combatants, spread over this uneven ground, 
fought obstinately till noon ; when the Comte de 
Maligni, brother to the King; of Poland, established 
himself on a hill which commanded the Turkish 
flank ; and tliey, driven from height to height, re- 
treated into the plain keeping along their entrench- 
ments^* 

♦ A much more spirited and somewhat different account of the 
close of the battle is given from Salvandy, Histoire de Pologne, in 
the Foreign Quiu terly Review, No. 14. We quote from the Re* 
view, not having been able to procure the original. 

Five O'clock p.m. had sounded, and Sohieski had f^iven up 
for the day all hope of the grand struggle, when the provoking 
composure of Kara Muslapha, whom he espied in a spleadid tent 
tranquilly taking cofl'ee with his two sons, roused him to such a 
pitch th.it he instantly gave orders for a general assault. It 
was made sitnultaneously on the wings and centre. He made 
towards the Pacha's tent, bearing down all o|)positjoUj and re* 
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The whole army, and especially the left wing, 
highly inspirited, and shouting victory* wished to 
press on the retreating enemy without intermission : 

but the Kin^ checked this ardour, which he consi- 
dered dan^i^erous. The German cavalry wa«; heavily 
mounted, and their horses would soon have been 
blown in the extent of plain which was to be crossed. 
Another, and a stronger reason was, that the ^reat 
inequalities of grouiul had entirely broken the order 
of battle. Some time was allowed to re-establish it; 
and the plain then became the theatre of a triumph 
which posterity will scarcely believe. Seventy thou-* 
sand men rushed to encounter two hundred thousand. 
In the Turkish army, the Pacha of Diarbekir cum- 

peating with a loud volce^ ^Non nobis^ non nobis Domine Exerci- 
tium, sed nomini tuo da gloriam !* * Not anto us. Lord God of 
Hosts, not unto us, but unto thy name give the praise •* He xm 
soon recognised by Tartar and Cossack, who had so often beheld 
him blazing in the view of the Polish chivalry; they drew back, 
while his name rapidly passed from one extremity to the other of 
the Ottoman lines, to the dismay of those who iiad refused to 
believe him present. * Allah ! ' said the Tartar Khan, ' but the 
•wizard* is with them sure enough!* At that moment the 
hussars, raising their national cry of ' God for Poland i * cleared 
a ditch which would long have arrested the infantry, and dashed 
Into the deep ranks of the enemy. They were a gallant band ^ 
their appearance almost justified the saying of one oV their kings, 
' that if the sky itself were to fall, they would bear it up on the 
points of their lances.* The shock was rude, and for some minutes 
dreadful ; but the valour of the Poles, still more the reputalion of 
iheir lender, and more than all, the fin«^er of God, routed lhe*;e 
immense hosts; they gave ^vay on every side, the Khan was 
lionie along with the stream to the tent of the now despairing 
Vizir. * Canst not tliou help me?' said Kara Mustapha to the 
brave Tartar, * then I am lost indeed I' ' The Polish Kint^ is there I' 
replied the other. *I know him well. Did 1 not tell thee that all 
we had to do was to get away as quick as possible Farei^rt 
Quart frijf Beview, ISo. xiv. p. 511. 

* The name given him by the Tartars, after a series of extraor« 
dinary victories had fully Impressed them with a belief In his 
supernatural powers. 
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manded the righty the Pucha of Buda the left win^ ; 
the Vizir was in the centre, with the A of the 
Janissaries, and the general of the Spahis. 

**The armies remained motionless for a while; 
the Christians in silence, the Turks redoubling their 
cries to the clang of trumpets. At that awful mo- 
ment, a red flag rose in the centre of ihe infidels, 
and beside it the great standard of Mahomet, hal-* 
lowed by the Mussulman creed. This charm, which 
at other times has given as much courage to those 
who fought under it, as the truth of their cause to 
ihe Christians, did not play its part now: the Vizir 
had deprived it of its efficacy. 

*' Sobieski gave the word to chare^e, the Polish ca- 
valry sword in hand bore right upon the Vizir, whose 
station was pointed out by the standard. They 
dashed in the enemy's foremost ranks^ and penetratea 
to the numerous squadrons which surrpunded him. 
None but the Spahis disputed the victory ; the rest, 
Walachians, Transylvanians, Moldavians^ Tartars, 
even the Janissaries, shewed no good will to the 
eauae, the result of that hatred and contempt of ibeii 
general which all felt He would have re-established 
their confidence by shewing kindness and courage; 
it was then too late. He addressed the Pacha of 
Buda, and other chiefs ; they kept silence in despair. 
And yon, be said to the Tartarian chief, will not yon 
help me? The Khan replied that he knew the 
King of Poland, and that there was no safety with 
him but in flight, of which be immediately set the 
example. The Spahis were now in extremity. The 
Poles broke and overthrew them, the grand standard 
disappeared, and the Vizir ran away and commu-^ 
nicated his own fears to all. The dismay spread 
rapidly to the wings, which were assailed at ouce by 
the various nations of the Christian army; the King 
animating all by his example and his oiden» Tenor 
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took away all thought and power from this muliitud^ 
of Turks, ^hO| ia so large a plain, ought under an 
able leader to have surrounded and smothered up 
their enemies; and but for night, the rout would 
have been complete ; as it was, the result was only 
precipitate retreat, 

*^ Sobieski turned rapidly against the janissaries 
who remained in the works of the besiegers. They 
hud disappeared, however, and Vienna was free. The 
oonquering soldiery wished to rush into the Turkish 
camp, in which vast treasures had been abandoned» 
—a dangerous temptation while there remained a 
chance of the enemy's rallying and returning under 
cover of the darkness : and to prevent this hazard the 
troops were ordered to remain under arms all night 
on pain of death. The Duke of Lorraine wished 
for an immediate pursuit^ but the King declined it ^ 
a step which the length of the previous march, the 
fatigue of the battle, and the want of baggage, which 
had all been left behind, and would not arrive for 
three days, may justify. His enemies, however, have 
not hesitated to assert that the choice of the plunder 
had some influence on his calculations. 

"At six o'clock in the morning the Turkish camp 
was thrown open, but the avidity of the soldiers was 
obecked by a dreadful sight, women every where lay 
slaughtered on the ground, some with their infants 
yet clinging to them. These were of a class very 
different from the camp followers of a Christian 
army. The Turks had slain their wives rather than 
sufFeirthem to fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
children they had spared, and five or six hundred 
were collected and brought up in the Christian faith 
by the Bishop of Neustadt. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors, for the Turks, economical in peace, were 
magnificent in war, and rich armour, valuable dresses 
and furniture, and splendid tents were fouad in 
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abundance ; and a crowd of merchants were there 
who had converted the camp into a mart for all the 
luxury of Asia. A golden stirrup which the Vizir 
had lost was brought to Sobieski. Carry it to the 
Queen, he said, and tell her, that he to whom it 
belon£^ed is vanquished. One striking; circumstance 
occurred amid the general misbehaviour oi the Turks. 
Twenty-three janissaries were left in charge of the 
Vizir's magazines, which were lodged in a villa be- 
longing to the Emperor. They fled not with the 
rest, and were found there on the 14th, two days 
after the battle, when they slew those who first at- 
tempted to force the place, and only surrendered to 
the King in person, retaining their arms and bag- 
gage * " 

There is extant an original letter from Sobieski to 
bis queen, on the evening aiter the battle, which can- 
not but be interesting. 

From the Vizir's Tent, Midnight, Sept 13. 

** Only joy of my soul, charming and well-beloved 

Mariette I 

God be for ever praised ! He has given our na- 
tion the victory — a triumph such as past ages have 

never beheld. All the artillery, the whole camp of 
the Mussulmans, with infinite riches, are become our 
prey. The approaches toward the city, the tieids 
around us, are covered with the dead infidels, and 
the survivors flee in consternation. Every moment 
our men bring in camels, mules, and sheep, w hich 
beloncred to the enemy, besides a multitude of pri- 
soners. We have also a great number of deserters, 
mostly renegades, well equipped and mounted. The 
victory has been so sudden and extraordinary, that 
both in the city and our camp the alarm did not all 

* Hi^toire de J^aa Sobieski, par L'Abbe Coyer, liv. vi. 
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at once subside; every instant the enemy's return 
was dreaded. In powder and ammunition he has 
left us the value of a million florins* 

^* This very night I have witnessed a spectacle 
which I had lon^ desired to see. Our baggasre train 
set fire to the powder in several places ; the explo- 
sion resembled the judgment day, but no one was 
hurt On this occasion I remarked how clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere. But, after all, it is a bad 
job ; there is above half a niillioii lost 

** The Vizir in his flii^ht has abandoned everything, 
all but his horse and the dress he wore. I am his 
heir ; the greater portion of his riches has become 
mine. 

*' As I advanced with the first line, driving the 
Vizir before me, I met one of his domestics, who 
oonduoted me to his private tents; they occupy a 
space equal in extent to Warsaw or Leopol. I have 
obtained all the ensigns and decorations usually 
borne before him. As to the great standard of Ma- 
homet, which his sovereign had confided to him, I 
have sent it to the Holy Father by Talenti. We have 
also rich tents, superb equipages, and a thousand 
fanciful things, equally fine and valuable. I have 
not yet seen every thing, but. what 1 have seen is 
beyond comparison superior to what we found at 
Kotzim. Here are ibur or five quivers, mounted 
with rubies and sapphires, which alone are worth 
many thousands of ducats. So, my life, you cannot 
say to me what Tartar women say to their husbands 
who return without booty, ' Thou art no warrior, for 
thou hast brought me nothing, none but the fore- 
most in battle ever gain anything/ 

After speaking of other trophies, he continues : 
** To-day I have visited the capital ; it could not 
have held out more than five days longer. The im- 
perial palace is full of holes made by the balls ; thes^ 
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immense bastions, full of crevices aod half fallen in, 
look frightful. 

All the imperial troops have done their duty 

well ; they ascribe the victory to God and us. The 
moment the enemy ^?L\e way (and the chief struggle 
was where I stationed myself opposite the Vizir), all 
the cavalry of their army rode up to me at the right 
wing, the centre and left having little to do ; among 
them were the Elector of Bavaria, the Prince of 
Waldeck, &c. They embraced me, kissed my cheek ; 
the generals saluted my hands and feet; soldiers and 
officers, ou foot and horseback, exclaimed, • ' Ah, 
uDser brave konig!' (Ah^ our brave king I) All 

obeyed me even better than my own soldiers 

The name of saviour, as well as embraces, has been 
given me. I have been in two churches where the 
people kissed my hands, feet, clothes; others at a 
greater distance cried out, * Let us kiss your yic^ 
torious hands.' 

*' To-day we follow up the pursuit into Hungary; 
the Electors say they will accompany me V 

The day after the battle the Comte de Stahren* 
berg, the governor of Vienna, came to salute its de- 
liverer. The hero thought he might enjoy bis triumph 
without offending the Emperor, and entered by the 
breaches amid cries of joy. His horse could scarcely 
pierce the crowd which contended to kiss his feet, to 
address him as their father, their preserver, and the 
greatest of princes. Vienna at that moment forgot 
that she had a jealous master. The gratitude of these 
unfortunates, and the pleasure of having delivered 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xiv. Lettres da Roi de Po- 
logne, Jean Sobteski, k la Reine Marie Casimire, pendaot U 
campagne de Vienne ; par N. A. De Salvandy, The author re- 
grets that he cannot give the whole letter, but owing to the late 
t]me at M'hich the periodical reached him, from which this CX* 
tract is taken, he has not been able to procure the origioaL 
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them, melted - Sobieski to tears ; and he declared 

that a throne had nothin«^ equally flattering. Shouts 
of delight brought him to the cathedral, where he 
wished to pay his thanks to the God of battles. He 
perceived on the building a monument of infamy : it 
was the Crescent^ which Soliman the Great had 
caused to be placed there, as the condition on which 
he raised a fortner siege, which it was inconvenient 
to prosecute; this he caused to be thrown down, and 
it was trodden under foot by the people* The Te 
Deum was then chaunted, the King himself leading 
the choir. No magistrate, and lew of tlie leading 
men of the city assisted at this ceremony ; the 
people only were free enough from political restraint 
to join in the praise of God, and in thanking the 
victor. The preacher chose for his text, these words, 
* There was a man sent by God, whose name was 
John.* The application had already been made by 
Pope Pius V. after the battle of Lepanto in which Don 
John of Austria defeated the Sultan Selim. There 
was however a vast difference between the two 
battles, for Christianity derived little advantage from 
that of Lepanto, while that of Vienna saved the Ger- 
man empire, and perhaps the Christian religion* 
Vienna converted into a Mahometan city, it is im- 
possible to say where the progress of the Crescent 
would have stopped. 

"The Emperor was much hurt at the demonstra- 
tions of gratitude oii'ered to the King of Poland, all 
of which seemed tacit reproaches to himself for 
abandoning his own city to the protection of another. 
He endeavoured to conceal his disgust and ingrati- 
tude under the veil of etiquette ; and an important 
question was raised, as to the manner in which an 
Emperor of Germany should receive one of his 
Electors. The brave Duke of Lorraine said, ' With 
open arms, if he has saved the empire;' but the 
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Emperor was in no humour for such cordiality* It 
was arranged ultimately that the sovereigns should 
meet on horseback in the open country. Sobieski 

was at the head of his troops mag:nificcntly armed ; 
the Emperor came plainly dressed and attended by 
his court, and commenced the interview by haranguing 
upon the services which the Poles had in all times 
received from the friendship and protection of the 
Eni[)erors. At last lie let I'all some slight expression 
of gratitude for the deliverance of Vienna. The King 
said, as he turned his horse away, ' My brother, I am 
very glad to have done you this little service and 
concluded the conversation by causing his army to 
defile before the Emperor t-'* 

Leopold's inGcrntitude was not confined to words. 
The promises and pledges which had been lavished 
to induce Sobieski to march to the relief of Vienna^ 
were broken and neglected after the service had 

been leiidered ; and even worse than this, the 
Emperor refused to supply the Poles with provisions 
and beasts of burthen when proceeding to fight his 
own battles in Hungary. Sobieski recovered that 
kingdom which had been promised to him if he 
expelled the infidels, but he recovered it not for 
himself, but the Em})eror. On October 12, a second 
victory^ which he characterized as greater than that 
of Vienna, delivered it finally from the Ottoman 
yoke. The rejoicing of the Christian world was 
imiversal when the result of the campaign was 
known, for all, Catholic and Protestant, had been 
alike alarmed at the rapid and overpowering ad- 
vance of the Turkish force. At Rome the rejoicinga 
continued for a months and the standard of the pro^ 
phet was borne in triumph from church to church, 

* Moa frerej je suis bien aise de voas avoir reuda ce petit 

service.** 

t^Histoire de Jean Sgbieskij par L*Abb6 Coyer, liVfVi* 
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and from convent to convent, as the most c^lorious 

signal of the defeat aud humiliation of the false 
relii^ion. 

It is melancholy to reflect that the close of this 
great man's life was embittered by a factious nobility, 
an intri^uing^ wife, and domestic discords. Sick 

of the court he fled into the forests, or wandered 
from one castle to another, or pitched his tent when- 
ever a beautiful valley, picturesque landscapes, the 
mountain torrent, or any natural object attracted 
his attention. Sick, too, of the world, he sought for 
consolation in religion and philosophy. There might 
be somethini^ of pedantry in his manners, but he 
was sincerely attached to letters. He not only cul- 
tivated them with assiduity himself, but recom** 
mended the study of them to others and patronized 
all who excelled in them. 

*'At leno^th the end of this p^reatman approached. 
The immediate cause of his death is wrapped in 
mystery. He had been recommended to take a 
strong* dose of mercury, (his infirmities for some 
time had been neither few nor lif^ht,) was it too 
strong" for his constitution to snpport? so at least 
some thought; so even he appeared to suspect V 
He died on the double anniversary of his birth and 
and his accession to the throne, twenty-three years 
after the latter event, in 1697, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his ai^e ; and by a singidar coincidence his 
birth and death were each signalized by a tempest 
of uncommon and fearful violence. 

One might suppose that the spirit of Leopold had 
descended on all Austrian statesmen. Within a cen- 
tury of the triumphal entry of Sobieski into Vienna, 
Poland ceased to be an independent kingdom, and 
the co-operation of Austria was rewarded with a third 
of her spoils. It seems vain to expect gratitude in 

• F. Quarterly, No, xiv. p. 517. 
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international dealings, yet we mi<^ht almost have 
supposed that the recollectian of the deliverance of 
Vieuua would have deterred Austria from sharing^ la 
SO iinprovoked and pro fl igate an injustice. The situa- 
tion and the policy of Europe have altered strangely 
since the period of which we speak. Poland haa 
fallen before the arms of Russia, and Turkey 
preserves a precarious independence only by the 
policy of Christian powers, the supine witnesses, oil 
interested sharers in the spoliation of a Christian 
kingdom, which, having been the bulwark of Burope 
against Turkey as long- as Turkey was formidable, 
would have formed an equally eHectual barrier against 
tlie inoroacbments of Russia* That the present 
movement may so terminate as to insure the inde-* 
peiidenceof Poland, and read a lesson to diplomatists 
that nations are not to be bought and sold like sheep^ 
^6 a wish which justice and policy will alike prompt. 

There is another class of battles* from which Uie 
reader will expect some to be selected for comparison 
with the great events of the Persian war; those 
memorable struggles in which a disparity of force 
which seemed to make resistance hopeless, has not, 
deterred an invaded people from asserting its inde^ 
pendence, nor secured the invader from total defeat* 
Among them the long series of battles by which the 
freedom of Switzerland was ascertained and secured 
claims a foremost place ; and we are led to take ouf 
examples thence, rather than from other history, by 
a resemblance, perhaps not more than superficial, 
between the circunistauces of the Cantons and of the 
Greek republics. In either case it was the same class 
who fought : the Swiss* like the Grecian armies, wers 
composed not of mercenary men at arms, nor vassals 
bound to follow their lord in public or in private 
quarrel ; but of citizens trained to the use of arms, 
and habituated to consider military service as a 
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^rM\eg6, Among thefd none pleaded birth or wealth 
as excuses for not serving in the ranks, or disdained 

to fight except as the commander of others. 
may also notice, that since the time of Charlemagne 
the infantry service had generally fallen into disrepute 
and neglect^, and the strength of armies was esti* 
mated by their heavy-armed cavalry, the only capacity 
in which a knight or noble would condescend to 
serve. As the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
endured the sight of the Median dress, and the men 
who wore it» so the Swiss were the first infantry who 
3ared unsupported to abide the furious charge of the 
hic^h born and high spirited nobility. Here the 
nature of their country was a valuable auxiliary ; and 
the brilliant successes which they wrought, partly by 
advantage of ground, but chiefly by their courage, 
strength, afid constancy, aided by a real though not 
apparent superiority in arms and discipline, led, in 
conjunction with the invention of gunpowder, to a 
revolution in war, and re-established the infantry 
$erviee in its due superiority. 

From a number of battles almost equally worthy 
of our attention, we select two, those fought at 
Morgarten and Sempach. That of Morgarten claims 

♦This observation does not apply to Britain. The English 
archery were celebrated long V^efiMe liiis pei iod : they however 
were merely auxiliary, ;ind were aUvays supported by a strong 
body of tnen at arms. Tlie slrenglh of a Scottish army consisted 
of piketnen, who, when formed in close order, generally circular, 
pfttn resisted the utmost efforts of the English cavalry. The cause 
cf this deviation from the general usage was probably the poverty 
of the nation ; the nobility could not affonl to maintain large 
iKPdIes of horsemen. We may observe that though Wallace was 
a knight, he appears always to have fought on foot| at least we 
buve met with no passage, either In the Chronicles, or in Brin4 
Harryi which represents him mounted. Bruce^on the other 
bandi was an adept in the arms and exercises of chivalry, and 
linked, by the confession of the English^ ds the third best kuighi . 
itt Europe^ though far inferior lo Widlace in personal strength. - 
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oar notice as the first of the series, and as that in 
which the disproportion of the combatants is most 

strikins;. We take our account from a contemporary 
chronicler, whose father was a soldier in the Austrian 
arniy. The writer* s prejudices are obvious; still he 
is honest enough to let it appear that the Swiss bad 
done all that was consistent with honour and inde- 
peiideace to a\oid a war. The parties were, on the 
one side, the whole power of Austria, on the 
other the three Waldstetten, or Forest Cantons (with 
which Lucem was afterwards associated as a fourth), 
Schwitz, Uri, and Underwalden. The pretended 
ground of invasion was a quarrel between these 
mountaineers and the wealthy and powerful Abbey 
of Einsiedlen, which solicited the Duke of Austria's 
assistance : the real ground is to be found in that 
princess jealousy of the principles of liberty asserted 
by the Swiss, and recently acted on by Tell and his 
confederates. 

In the year of our Lord 1315, a rural tribe of 
certain valleys begirt with high mountains, called 
Schwitz, revolted from its allegiance, trusting* in 
those mountains as its firmest bulwark, and withheld 
the tribute and service due to Duke Leopold ; who 
being much angered, collected an army of 20,000 
men, select soldiers, most skilful and bold in battle, 
to overcome, spoil, and subdue those rebel moun- 
taineers. Therefore these soldiers met, as of one ac- 
cord, to tame and humble the rustics, and, making 
very sure of the victory, and of the spoil and phmder 
of the land, they took ropes and halters to lead them 
away bound among their flocks and herds. The 
Schwitzers hearing all this were in much dread, and 
fortihed the weaker passes into their country wiih 
wails and trenches, and commended themselves to 
God with prayers, fasting, and processions. More- 
over, they gave charge to various persons to go ta the 
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mountain paths, by nvhieh there was a way into their 

land, and there keep watch in the narrow straip:hts. 
And all was done as had been ordered, and the whole 
people cried to God with much earnestness, and 
humbled their souls in fasting, men and women, and 
besought God with one voice that their herds might 
not be given as a prey, nor their wives as a booty, 
nor their homes be made a desolation, nor their 
honour and virtue a pollution. Therefore they prayed 
the Lord with their whole heart, that he would visit 
his people, saying, * Lord God of heaven and earth» 
behold these men's pride, and have regard to our 
lowliness, and shew that thou desertest not those who 
trust in thee, and humblest whosoever trusteth in 
himself, and boasteth his own valour.' Tlien, re- 
penting of their contumacy, they sought peace through 
the mediation of the Count of Toggenburg; but 
Duke Leopold was too much angered to receive their 
submission, and would hear of nothing but treading 
them under foot, and scattering them and their goods. 
So the Schwitzers took arms, and posted themselves in 
the narrow passes, and watched there day and night/' 

Owing to the necessity of gaiiirdiiig- the whole 
frontier, which was threatened on three points, only 
1300 men could be collected to oppose the numerous 
and well-appointed army of Austria, of whom 600 
belonged to Scliwitz, 400 to Uri, and 300 to Under- 
walden. By the advice of Rudolph Reding, an aged 
veteran, whose judgment in such matters was consi- 
dered decisive, they posted themselves near Morgar- 
ten, where a defile^ bounded on one side by Lake 
Egeri, and on the other by Mount Sattel, presented 
a iavourable situation for a small body of men to 
resist the attack of a far larger force. 

*' And on the day of St. Qthmar (Oct. 25) Duke 
Leopold, endeavouring to pass into their country by 
a way between a mountain and laket named Egrer 

I 2d 
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fita* was macli hindered by the height and fiieepnesft 

of the mountain. For the knights on horseback, 
boiling' with the desire of action, and crowding into 
the front ranks, entirely prevented the iniantry from 
aseendin^, seeing that there was scarce room to fix, or 
to preserve the footing. But the Schwlt^ers, know- 
ing from the above-named Count of Toggenburg tliat 
the attiick would be made there, and perceiving how 
much their enemy would be hampered by the difli- 
Culty of the way, went down against them fbodi their 
lurking-plaees animated and in high heart, and attack- 
ed them like a fish in a net, and slew them without 
resistance. For thfey wore, according to custom, cer- 
tain iron instruments^ in their shoes, with which they 
dould walk easily upon mountains, though never so 
steep, where the enemy and their horses could not sO 
much as plant their feet And they carried certain 
deadly weapons, called helnbp.rts in the vulgar 
tongue, very terrible, with which they cut asunder 
the best armed men, as with a razor. That was no 
battle, but rather a slaughter of Duke Leopoid^s 
people, as of a flock led to sacrifice. They spared no 
one, and cared to take no prisoners, but smote all 
persons indifferently, even to the death. Such as 
Were not slain by them, were drowned in the lake, 
endeavouring to escape by swimming ; some, even of 
the infantry, hearing that their best soldiers were so 
cruelly struck down by the Schwitzers, leapt into the 
lake trom mere fear, choosing rather to sink under 
its depths than to fall into the hands of so dreadful a 
foe» Fifteen hundred men are sud to have fallen by 
the edge of the sword, besides those who were 
drowned : and by reason of the number of knights 
who were lost there, knighthood was scarce in the 
surrounding country for a longtime, forfewperishctd 

* The same sort of instruments are still worn| Qspeclaliy ia 
-raiWTsiug the glaciers; and called crampons. 
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save knights and other nobles, trained to arms from 
ehildhood. I myself, beini^ then a school-boy, Ofoing 
out with others to meet my father with no small joy, 
saw Duke Leopold returning, like one half dead 
with sorrow. Well mis^ht he appear downcast and 
moody, for he there lost almost 4:^11 the valour and 
strength of his army * 

Fifty men, who had been banished from Schwitz 
in a period of .civil discordt hearing of their country'e 
imminent danger, came to the frontier, and requested 
permission to serve in the army. The magistrates, 
whose uncalculatini^" and resolute adherence to law, 
uninfluenced by expediency, has something noble in 
it| refused to sanction their appeaiance within the 
confines, and the exiles, equally determined in their 
patriotism, took post oii an eminence beyond the 
frontier of the canton f. In this situation they con- 
tributed materially to the success of the day. They 
commenced the attack by rolling down rocks upon 
the Austrians as soon as they were entangled in the 
difficulties of the valley; and their countrymen, posted 
further on upon the mountain side, seized promptly 

* VitoduraniChronleott. 

f Cimon, son of MiltUdet, after havinn long conducted the 
policy of Athens, was banished owing to the jealousy of his counr 
trymeo, it being supposed that he was unduly attached to the 
Spartan interest. Previous to the battle of Tanagra, fought ill 
B(B0liay between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, he came to 
the camp of the latter, and requested permission to serve with 
the men of his tribe. Thi« was refused| his enemies asserting that 
be wished to sow discord in the army^ and he was ordered to quit 
the camp. Before his departure he requested Euthippus and 
others, his friends, who had shared with him the odium of being 
too well inclined to the cause of Sparta, to signalize their zeal 
ar)d courage in the ensuing battle, and refute, by their actions, 
the stigiiKi cast upon them. Those men, to t!ie number of an 
hundred, ranged themselves round Cimon's armour, whicli they 
erected as their standard, and fell valiantly to a man by each 
other's side, leaving to the Athenians much regret and repentance 
lhat they had wroogfuUy accuited them»~P/ii/. vU, Cimon, 
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on the favourable moment, and by the novel and 
unexpected manner of their attack, and the vigour 
with which they wielded their long and massive hal- 
bertS) &voured by the difficulties of the p:round, im- 
proved a temporary disorder into a total defeat The 
disinterested bravery of the exiles was recompensed 
by restoration to their civil rights. 

Two other attacks at other points of their frontier 
were defeated by thes^ gallant mountaineers on the 
same day» which was ever after commemorated by 
the Forest Cantons as a festival* and the names of 
those who fell at Morgarten were recited annually by 
the Schwitzers in the field of Rutli, the venerated 
spot in which the overthrow of the Austrian tyranny 
was planned. 

When the French invaded the Forest Cantons in 
1798, Morgarten was the scene of a second struggle 
as brave, but less successful. They attacked simul- 
taneously in three quarters. On the north side 
Aloys Reding met them on the same g^und where 
his ancestor, Rodolph Reding, had defeated the 
Anstrians five hundred years beibre, and the narrow 
field of Morcfarten was twice drenched with the blood 
of patriots and their oppressors. The women of 
Schwitz were employed during the whole night of the 
first of May in dragging cannon over rocks and pre- 
cipices, and carrying fascines for entrenchments; 
many of them worked with young children on their 
left arm. Fires were burning on the tops of all the 
mountains* During the first and second of May 
there was incessant firing both at Morgarten and 
about Arth ; a militia composed of peasants and shep- 
herds made head on this extended line against re- 
peated attacks of regular troops four times their 
number without giving way, broke them several times 
with the bayonet, and remained masters of the field 
everywhere. The loss of the invaders was tenfold 
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their own, but the latter was irreparable ; a few such 
victories and they were annihilated; many of the men 
had no rest for tiuree or four days and nlg^hts, and 
scarcely any food; some of the posts ynere only 
guarded by women. They were oiFered the free ex- 
ercise of their relii}^ion, provided they adopted the 
Helvetic constitution) in which case the army was to 
leave the country immediately. Many were for fight- 
ing on ; others, moved at the sight of their wives 
and children, wished to treat before it came to the 
worst. The g'eneral assembly, held on the fourth, 
was extremely agitated, and on the point of ending 
ia bloodshed. At last a great miyority decided in 
&vour of the terms offered* and peace was signed on 
the fifth. The French loss was 2754 dead, exclusive 
of wounded; the people of Schwitz, 431 men and 
women V* 

Aloys Reding, a worthy descendant of a race of 
patriots, survived this battle some few years. Near 

the outlet of the Lake of Thun is a monument raised 
by private regard, with the sinG:le inscription, " To 
the memory of my Iriend, Aloys iieding," which baa 
pYW occwion to the following beautiful lines ; 

Around a wild and woody hill^ 

A gravelled palhway treading, 
We reached s votive stone^ that be«is 

The name of Aloys Rediog* 

Well judge J the fdetfcl who pl3w:ed it there 

For silence and protection j 
And hsply with a ftiier ears 

Of dutiful affection. 

The sun regards it from the west 

Sinking in summer glory; 
And while he sinks, afforde a typo 

Of that pathetic stoiy. 

* Simond's SwiUerlaad^ vol. ii. chap, xzxiz. 
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And oft he tempts the patriot Swist 

Amid the groves to lingefy 
Till all is dim, save this bright stone} 

Touched by his golden finger*. 

The leai^ue of the three Cantons was successively 
joined by Lucern, Beroe, and the rest of the Hel* 
Tetic body ; not without exciting the deep ill-will and 

jealousy of Austria and all the surrounding- nobles, 
of whom some claimed feudal rights over the re- 
volted districts, others dreaded lest the spirit should 
spread to their own vassals, and work, as in effect it 
did, the destruction of their hereditary power and 
privileges, llostililies were constantly recurring be- 
tween neighbours so ill- mated ; and the battles of 
Laupen, Tafwyl, Sempach, Naefels, Morat, and others 
of less note, bear testimony to the steadiness of pur* 
pose with which the feudal chiefs strove to crush a 
rising power diametrically opposed to their own in- 
terests and prejudices, and to the skill, courage, and 
constancy, with which the Swiss maintained a con* 
test apparently most unequal The most remarkable 
perhaps is that of Sempach, in which another Leopold 
o! Austria advanced with no less confidence against 
the audacious burghers of the Alps, than had his 
predecessor seventy- one years before. His standard 
was followed by 167 lords spiritual and temporal* 
and a numerous and well appointed army. The 
four Forest Cantons, with Zuric, Zug, and Claris, 
were opposed to this force. Berne, the most power- 
ful of tiie confederates, being herself at peace with 
Austria, declined to take any part in their defence* 

The Duke directed his main attack on Sempach, a 
small town, which, in anticipation of the contest, had 
revolted from him and joined the Swiss. At the 
same time a division of his army, under the Baron 
de Bonstetten, threatened Zuric. In addition to the 

^ Wordsworth* 
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burghers of the city, 1600 men of the Forest CantonSi 
Zug and Claris, were collected there; but the ene- 
my's plan of operations rendered it necessary to dU 

vide their force: and leaving the men of Zug and 
Zuric to defend their own territorv from invasion, 
the rest of the Swiss, about 1400 iu number, 
marched to meet the Austrian prince. 

Sempach, a small town about nine miles from 
Lucern, lies at the head of a lake nearly six miles 
in length, the country round it risincr into meadows, 
thence into corn-iields, and lastly into extensive 
woods Mrhich crowned the hills. The Confedemtes 
occupied these woods. 

*• Early on the ninth of July they reconnoitred 
the enemy's army; they saw a numerous well-ap- 
pointed host, each band led on by an illustrious 
baron, an avoyer, or one of the Duke's substitutes, 
whose pride or avarice had occasioned this war. 
A lar^e body of cavalry, consisting* entirely of nobles, 
who were emulous to achieve the reduction of the 
Swiss peasants without the aid of the infantry, bore 
the most formidable aspect. Among all the chiefs 
none was more conspicuous than Duke Leopold, 
at that time five-and-thirty years of age; manly, 
high-minded, full of martial ardour, elate Avith former 
victories, revengeful, and eager ibr tlie combat. It 
was harvest-time; his people reaped the corn: the 
nobles approached the walls of Sempach, and up- 
braided the citizens: one of them held up a halter, 
and said, *This is for your avoyer:* others demanded 
that breakfuijt should be sent out to the reapers ; 
these were answered, ' The Swiss are bringing it.* 
The Duke, seeing the Confederates on the eminences, 
forgot, or perhaps never knew, that cavalry attack 
with far greater advantage on an ascent than on a 
declivity ; lie unadvisedly ordered the nobles, whom 
their heavy armour rendered very uui&t for the evo« 
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lutions of infantry, to dismount, and sent th^i^ 
horses to » distance in the rear* He formed them in 
stich close array that the long spears of the reap 

ranks reached the front of the hue, and formed a 
thorny fence that was deemed impenetrable. John, 
Lord of Ochseusteid, commanded this formidable 
phalanx. The vanguard, consisting^ of fourteen hun« 
dred foot, headed by Frederick, Count of Zollern, 
was sent into the rear. If the Duke actually meant 
to wait for the attack, he erroneously adopted the 
plan that becomes a commander who opposes a 
email to a superior force* To this he may have been 
induced by the romantic gallantry of his nobles^ who 
Scorned advantages gained by stratagem, or a ma- 
nifest superiority of numbers, and deemed that a 
victory thus gained would leave the palm of valour 
undecided; and the bright qualities of Leopold 
fitted him muoh more fbr high feats of chiiralry than 
for the command of an army. 

•* John, Baron de ilasenberg", an experienced ve- 
teran, after examining the position and appearance of 
the enemy, intimated to the nobles that presumptuous 
hardiness often proves fatal, and recommended thai 
the Baron de Bonstetten mis^ht be sent for without 
delay ; but they reprobated his caution r and thus 
iniso, when the Duke was admonished that in all en-* 
gagements unforeseen accidents do happen ; that the 
province of a chief is to conduct the army, and of 
the army to defend its chief; and that the loss of a 
commander is often more ruinous than that of half 
bis forcci he at first answered with a smile of indi(« 
ference ; but being ut^d with still greater solicitude 
he replied with warmth, * Shall Leopold look on 
from afar and see how his brave knights combat and 
die for him ? No, I will conquer here on this land 
which of right is mine, or perish with you fbr the 
edfftatage of my subjects*' 
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** The Confederates drew up on the eminence 
under cover of the wood. As long as the knights 
were mounted they thought it scarce possible to 
stand the brunt of their attack in the plain and open 
country, and deemed it safer to abide their approach 
in their present position. No sooner, however, did 
they see the nobles dismount, than suspecting a 
stratagem which they might not be able to guard 
against in the wood, they advanced towards the 
plain. Their contracted line consisted of four hun- 
dred men from Lucern, nine hundred from the other 
Forest Cantons, and about one hundred from Glaris, 
Zug, Gersau, Entlibuch, and Rotenburg. Each 
band, under its proper banner, was commanded by 
the landamman of its valley, and the Lucerners by 
their avoyer : they were armed with short weapons ; 
some held the halberts which their fathers had 
wielded at Morgarten ; several instead of shields bad 
small boards tied round their left arms. According 
to ancient custom they knelt and implored a blessing 
from on high. The nobles closed their helmets; 
the Duke created knights ; the sun stood high ; the 
day was sultry. 

The Swiss, ailer their devotion, ran full speed, 
and with loud clamour, across the plain, seeking an 
opening where they might break the line and spread 
havoc on each side of them ; but they were opposed 
by a solid range of shields as by a wall, and by the 
numberless points of spears as by a thick fence of 
iron thorns. The men of Iiucem, more exasperated 
than the rest at the unexpected impediments, made 
many fierce attempts to break the line, but all of them 
inefiectual. The knights moving with hideous rattle, 
attempted to bend their line into a crescent, meaning 
to out-flank and surround the assailants. The banner 
of Lucern was now for a time in imminent danger, 
the avoyer having been severely wounded, and seve- 
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ral of the principal leaders slain. Anthony du Port, 
ft Milanese, who had settled in the valley of Uii* 
cried out, * Strike the poles of the spears, they art 
bollow;' this was effected $ but the broken spears 
were immediately replaced by fresh ones, and Du 
Port himself perished in the conflict. The knights, 
partly owing to their unskilfulness, and more to the 
ttnwieldiness of their armour, found it impracticable 
to form the intended crescent ; but they stood firm 
and unshaken. The Confederates, who had now 
lost sixty men, became apprehensive of a movement 
pf the van<*guard from the rear, and did not think 
Uiemselves altogether secure against a surprise from 
Boastetten. 

" This anxious suspense was at length decided by 
one heroic deed. Arnold Struthan de Winkelried, a 
knight of Underwalden, burst suddenly from the 
ranks. * I will open a passage,^ he cried, * into the 
enemy's line. Provide for my wife and. children, 
dear countrymen and confederates; honour my 
race!' He threw himself instantly on the enemy's 
pikeSf grasped as many of them as he could reach, 
buried them in his bosom, and being tall and large 
of limb, bore them to the ground as he fell. His 
companions rushed over his body ; the whole army 
of confederates to) lowed, and their close files pene- 
trated with irresistible force. The enemy, struck with 
amasement, fell one over another in endeavouring 
to avoid their shook ; and the pressure, heat, and con«- 
fusion thus produced proved fatal to many knights, 
who died without a wound, stitied by the weight of 
their armour. Others of the Swiss meanwhile had 
mustered in the woods, and now hastened to rein* 
force the conquerors. 

** One of the first who fell in the Austrian army 
was Frederic, the bastard of Brandis, a bold and 
strong man, who alone inspired as much fear as 
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twenty others, and near him was killed Frictzhend, 
called the Long, who boasted that he alone would 
resist the Confederates. The servants of the noble% 
who had been 1^ with the baggage, seeing the for» 
tone of the day» saved themselves upon their mas* 
ters' horses. The banner of Austria dropped from 
the hands of Henri d'Escheloh. Ulrich d'Ortenburg 
fell upon the flag of the Tyrol. Uhich d'Aarburg 
rushed to preserve the former. He held it aloft, lind 
endeavoured to restore the day, but without success. 
He fell mortally wounded ; and collected his remain- 
ing- strength to exclaim, ' Save it, Austria, save it!' 
The Duke broke through the press, and received 
the banner from his dying hand. It soon re-ap* 
peered above the eombatants* steeped in blood, and 
borne by Leopold himself. A crowd of gentlemen 
collected for his defence, and fell around him. At 
length he exclaimed, ' Since so many lords are dead 
by my side» I alsoi like them, will die with honour.' 
He sprang forth flrom among his friends, rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy, and there met his doom: 
he lell, and while weighed down by his ponderous 
armour and struggling in vain to raise himself, he 
was approached by a common man from SchwitK, 
who levelled a blow at him. Leopold oalled out, * I 
am the Duke of Austria but the man either heard 
him not, believed him not, or thought that in a day 
of battle the highest rank conferred no privilege : th^ 
Duke received a mortal wound. Martin Malterer, 
the banneret of Friburg in Brisgau, saw the disaster t 
he stood appalled : the banner dropped from his 
hand : he threw himself upon the corpse of his 
slaughtered sovereign to preserve it from insult, and 
there met his own fate. 

The Austrian infantry now, looking round in 
vaiu iur their Duke, betook ihemtielveb to ilight. Xh0 
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nobles called loudly for their horses ; but the dust 
they saw risings at a distance marked the road by 
which their faithless servants had lon^ since led them 
away. Oppressed by their heavy armour, by heat, 
thirst, and fatigue, they still resolved to avenge 
their sovereign ; and if tJiey could not preserve their 
lives, at least not to fall easy victims to the resistless 
fury of their triumphant foes. 

** Among the leaders of the Confederates fell Con- 
rad, landamman of Uri; Si^ist, landamman of 
Underwalden above the forest; and Feterman de 
Gundoldingen, the avoyer of Lucem. While> the 
latter was bleeding* to death one of his townsmen 
approached him to learn his dying requests; he, un- 
mindful of all private concerns, answered, ' Tell our 
iellow-citizens never to continue an avoyer longer 
than one year in office ; tell them that this is the last 
advice of Oundoldingen, who dies contented^ wishing 
them repeated victories, and a long- series of pros- 
perous years thus saying, he breathed his last, # 
The banner of HohenzoUern was taken by a shep* 
herd of Gersan. The services of the burghers of 
Bremgarten, who withdrew from the field covered 
with the blood of slaughtered foes, were so greatly 
prized by the Austrian princes, that they immortal- 
ized their valour by a change in the colours of their 
town livery. Nicholas Gutt, avoyer of Zoffingen, fell, 
together with twelve of his townsmen. Regardless of 
every concern but that of preventing his banner from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he tore it into 
small pieces, and was found among the dead with 
the staff fast locked between his teeth. His success 
sors in office have ever after been made to swear 
that they would maintain the banner *• even as 
Nicholas Gutt had maintained it'. Six hundred and 
6fty-six counts, lords, and knights, whose preseucf 
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was wont to grace the court of Austria, were found 
among the slain ; and it became proverbial among 

the Confederates, • that God had on this day sat in 
judgment on the wanton arrogance of the nobles'.*'* 

♦ Planta. History of ihe Helvetic Confederacy. We have 
taken the liberty of making a few alterations in the text, to bring 
U nearer lo the great work of Mulleri of which this passage is a 
direeti but rather a free translatioD* 
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Chapter VIII* 

Thermopyls *— Battle of St. Jaques, near Basle — Sieg« of Malta in 
1565— Dttitntetioii of the ** Sacred Band" in tlio Gieek RoTolatioii-< 
Roneesralles, 

The plain of Thessaly is so entirely surrounded by 
mouuUiius* that only one practicable, or at least only 
one frequented road leads southward from it into 
Greece ; and even this is commanded by a difficult 
and dan2:erous pass, the celebrated Thermopylae, 
wliore the first stand was made by Greece against 
Xerxes, and the noblest instance of Spartan heroism 
displayed. The ridge of (Eta, which runs in an 
unbroken line from west to east, falls precipitously 
into the sea, leaving but a narrow slip of level ground, 
which iiad, in old times, been fortified by the Pho- 
eians who lay immediately south of Thessaly, and 
were separated from it only by Mount CTlta, to check 
the depredations of their Thessalian neighbours. At 
this spot some hot springs burst from the mountain, 
whence the name Thermopyla}, which signifies the 
Warm-Gates, and here the pass was about fifty feet 
wide ; but to the northward it grew still narrower, 
and in one part required the assistance of masonry 
to make the road passable even for a single carriage. 
A more favourable spot for stopping an invading 
army could not have been selected, and it seems not 

* Those who have travelled from Conway to Bangor since the 
new road was cut, will recollect a spot closely reseniblinf^ Ther- 
mopyku. The grandeur of the pass, however, is much injurLul by 
the change, and we strongly recommend all who are not particular 
about their hoia^:»' kueu:» or their owa necks to take the old jo^d* 
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impossible, that if the force of Greece» or even a large 
portion of it, had been stationed there, the Persian 
advance mi^ht have been effectually checked. But 

in the time that union was most required, jealousy 
and selfishness swayed the Grecian councils. Thes- 
aaly was already lost, through the same fear which 
afterwards abandoned Attica to the invader, and 
noW) when the fate of all Greece northward of the 
Isthmus was in the balance, the Peloponnesiuns were 
only anxious to fortify the approach to their own 
peninsula, and to remain near home, in ease a 
debarkation should be made from the fleet. Under 
various pretences of religion each state kept back 
the contingent which it ought to have supplied, 
except Arcadia, which sent a force amountin*^ to 
2,120 men. The rest of Peloponnesus contributed 
less than 1,000 men, divided in the following pro* 
portions : Mycens, then a small, but still indepen- 
dent town, sent 80; Phlius, 200; Corinth, 400; 
and Sparta, only 300 men, but these were powerful 
in the generous devotedness of Leonidas, their king 
and general. The whole force of Athens served in 
the fleet But though the Peloponnesians themselves 
held back, they published a manifesto, to excite the 
northern Greeks to resistance. "These troops,'' it 
is said, were but the forerunners of a larger body 
that might be daily expected; the sea was well 
guarded by the Athenians, iBginetans, and others ; 
and there was no 'ground for extravac^ant alarm, for 
it was no god, but a man that waged war upon 
Greece; and there was no man to whom evil did 
not at some time happen, and the greatest evils to 
the most exalted persons : it was therefore probable 
that the invader's hopes would be frustrated." The 
little town of Thespiae, to its eternal honour, sent 
700 meu^; Thebes, ill affected to the cause, but 
* The whole force of Platna served on board the Athenian fleet 

2 E 2 
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400; the Phocians added 1,000, and the Opuntian 
Locrians came with their whole force. Their num- 
ber is not mentioned by Herodotus : but P^usanias 

estimates it " not to have exceeded 6,000 menV 
Thus the army consisted of about 11,200 heavy- 
armed citizensy attended perhaps by 13,000 hght- 
armed soldiers, consisting^ chiefly of slaves, siip])osing 
the same proportion to have existed between the ser- 
vices as existed afterwards at the battle of Plateea, 
where each Spartan was attended by seven Helots, 
and the other Grecians, upon the average, by one 
slave a-piece. 

On the approach of the Persians the disinclination 
of the Peloponnesians to the service was mauifested 
by a proposal to retreat to the Isthmus. This was 
warmly opposed by the Locrians and Phocians, and 
finally negatived by Leonidas, who instead despatched 
a messenger to demand reinforcements. Meanwhile 
Xerxes sent forward a scout to observe the motions 
of the Grecian army. A wall, as has been mentioned, 
stretched across the level, behind which the greater 
part of it was quartered, so that he only saw an out- 
post of Spartans, who were amnsing themselves with 
gymnastic exercises, and conibinf;; their long* hair, 
and took no notice whatever of the intruder. On 
hearing what he had seen, Xerxes marvelled ; and 
thinking it impossible that so insignificant a force 
should be resolute' to contest the passage, he allowed 
them four days to disperse, and sent against them, 
on the fifth, the Medes and Cissians, with orders to 
take them alive and bring them into the royal pre- 
sence. When they had been repulsed with slaughter, 
a chosen body of Persian foot, called the Immortals, 
advanced with confidence to fulfil the commands of 
their sovereig;ii, and were in their turn compelled to 
retreat from tiie firm array of the Grecians ; not, we 

« Lib. X. 20, 
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are led to believe^ from infenority in the qualities, 
mental or bodily, which constitute the excellence of 
a soldier, but their numbera were useless in so eon- 
fined a spot, and their short spears and li^ht de* 
fensive armour piuved ineffectual to penetrate the 
longer lances and iron panoply of tlieir opponents^ 
The attack* however, though still fruitless, was re- 
peated in every various way that their ingenuity 
could devise, and the Persian monarch is said to 
have leapt ilirice from his throne as he sat anxiously 
viewing the progress of his troops. On the morrow 
the battle was renewed in hope of wearing out by 
fotigue and wounds the scanty force of the Grecians, 
but still it was in vain ; and Xerxes was reduced to 
jnuch perplexity, when he lc;iriit tioia a Thessaliau, 
£phialtes the Malian, that another practicable road 
across the mountain existed. The traitor did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy, for a price was 
set on his head by the Amphictyonio council, and 
he was blain by one that had a private quarrel with 
him, it was known to Leonidaii that such a path 
existed ; aud the Phocians were appointed to guard 
it, and posted at the summit of the pass. They 
could not see the enemy's approach for the oaks with 
which the mountain was covered; but, about day- 
break were roused by the tread of men upon the 
fallen leaves. They flew to arms; but, being galled 
by the Persian missiles, they retreated to one side for 
the advantage of higher o round, and thus left a free 
passage to the enemy, who iiastened to profit by their 
error, and left them in undisturbed possession of the 
post so injudiciously chosen. The army at Thermo^ 
pylflB was already forewarned; first by the seer 
Meg'istias, who from the omens foretold the approach 
of death ; then by deserters from the Persian camp, 
unaounuing the march of an army across the moun- 

taio ; and lastly fiQm the watchmea stationed on the 
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heights, who brought news that it had forced the 

passa£»;e. 

Their flank being thus turned, it became impos 
Bible for the Greeks to maintain their position ; and 

now a question ensued concerning^ the measures to 
be adopted ; one party recommending a retreat, while 
the other urged the duty of remaining to the last at 
their post. The dispute was terminated by the re* 
treat and dispersion of the majority to their several 
homes, while the rest remained with Leoiiidas, re- 
solved to die rather than turn their backs upon the 
enemy ; or, as another story runs, which Herodotus 
is more inclined to credit, Leonidas himself dismissed 
his allies, seeing them slow in spirit to encounter 
death, retaining with him only the 300 Spartans, 
whose institutions forbade them to retreat, even when 
resistance was hopeless. The Thespians and Thebans 
alone remained: the Thebans very unwillingly ; but 
Leonidas detained them as hostages for the fidelity 
of their countrymen. The Thespians on the other 
bond insisted on remaining, sayiiin- thai they would 
not a;o away, abandoning Leonidas and ttie Spar- 
tans, but rather abide and die with them. Demo- 
philus, son of Diadromus, was their general. - Ac- 
cording to Pausariias the eighty Mycenaeans also 
remained. One motive for Leonidas's devotion is to 
be found in the deep respect and attachment to na- 
tional institutions which was only common to him 
with his countrymen : but he is said to have had a 
more peculiar and personal inducement. The Del- 
phic oracle had foretold that Sparta herself, or one 
of her kings, must fall ; and this prediction in re- 
calling the fame of Codrus, must have suggested the 
possibility of rivalling him. But rather than to 
either of these feelings we would attribute it to the 
belief that his death would be more useful to Greece 
than his life ; the only motive perhaps which could 
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justify the sacrifice of so many brave men, at the 
time when they were most needed. Greece did 
indeed require some noble example to rouse her coun* 

cils to unanimity and firmness: and he who gave it 
has his due reward in the admiration of the brave and 
patriot spirits of ait nations and of all succeeding: ages. 

The next morning, with the rising sun» Xerxes 
ofiered worship to that luminary, the great object of 
Persian veneration, in presence of his assembled 
army, and after a brief delay gave orders to advance 
against the enemy. Hitherto the Grecians seem to 
have taken post in the narrowest part of the valley, 
where, as has been mentioned, there was only room 
for one carriage to pass ; but now, knowing that 
their fate was sealed, and anxious only to sell their 
lives dearly, they retreated to the broader part, which 
had formerly been fortified, with the view of allowing 
freer access, and insuring a more abundant destruc- 
tion of their Ibes. And in truth the slaughter was 
commenFiirate with their desperation, for in the three 
days' conflicts 20,000 Asiatics were left dead in the 
pass. We should be inclined to attribute to misin- 
formation or mistake the statement, that in the army 
ol ii warlike and conquering nation, like the Persians, 
the officers followed behind, furnished with scourges, 
with which they drove on their men to the attack, so 
that many were forced into the sea, and perished 
there, and still more trodden under foot in the press, 
while those who escaped were driven on the Grecian 
spears by the pressure from behind. At last these 
weapons were broken, and the combat assumed a 
cbser character. Hand to hand they fought at the 
sword's point; and now Leonidas, with others of 
the noblest Spartiins, fell, and by his death added 
fresh ferocity to the combat. The possession of his 
body was disputed with an obstinacy which recalls 
the Homeric battles to our minds: two sons of 
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Darius were slain in the stiiin^le, in which the 
Greeks prevailed so far as to pain possession of the 
bady» and four times to drive back the crowd of 
enemies. The scene was closed by the arrival of tbf 
Persians led by Ephialtes in the rear. The Thebans, 
who had hitherto co-operated with their countrvmen, 
now separated themselves, and made sulimission, 
protesting, as indeed was true, that they bad been 
among the first to give earth and water» aud were 
present at ThermopyleB through compulsion ^. Th^ 
Laceckemonians and Thespians retired to a hillock, 
where they continued the battle with tlieir swords, 
and* when these were broken^ with their hands and 
teethf until they were slain to a man« 

Such is the accooiit of this celebrated conflict pub- 
lished by Herodotus less than thirty years after, at 
a time when many of the Thebans and of the 
Qreeks who served the Persian army must have 
been alive to correct any erroneous statements. But 
later historians, and among them Diodorua and 
Plutarch give a very different version ; that, when 
news first arrived that a Persian force was on its 
march across the mountain, Leonidas led his men to 
|t night attack, in which they penetrated to the royal 
pavilion, and, wandering about the camp in a vain 
attempt to discover the fugitive king, were at last 
dispersed and cut to pieces. But it seems hardly 
probable that the Spartan king, who had garrisoned 
the mountain pass in expectation that it would be at»» 
temptedt should have devoted his soldiers to inevit^ 

Piut&rch; himself a BoDotian, is highly indignant at this state* 
ment, and also at the former, that the Thebans were detained tt 
hostages. It must be owned that there is something wi^ntipg in 
exphmation, since it is not clear how they could have been made 

to i\':^ht, if disinclined ; but it seems equally clear that they were 
very deticient in tliat arclotir which animated the Spartans an4 

Thespians, and therefore cauDot be supposed to ha?e renuiiittd 
^uiie voluntarily. 
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able death, until he knew that his precautions ha^ 
fiiiled : and even without this corroboration the su- 
perior credit due to a contemporary would determine 
our adherence to the story of Herodotus. 

Several sayings, which have gained notoriety, are 
ascribed to Leonidas upon Plutarch's authority. To 
Xerxes, who sent to bid him lay down his arms, he 
replied, Come and take them.** He admonished his 
soldiers, before their iinal battle, to dine as became 
men who were to sup with the dead. To one who 
said that the multitude of the Persian arrows would 
darken the sun, he answered, Is it not an advan- 
tage for us to fight ill the shade*?" 

The body of Leonidas was beheaded and exposed 
on a cross by order of ^ Xerxes : an act at variance 
with the usual generosity of the Persians, who were 
noted for the respect which they paid to bravery in 
an enemy. The Greeks were bmied where they 
had fallen, the Spartans and Tiiespians apart from 
the rest, and a sepulchral barrow heaped over their 
remains, upon which the statue of a lion was subse- 
quently placed in honour of Leonidas. miars were 
afterwards erected by the couneil of Amphictyons, with 
inscriptions to distinguish the resting-places of the ' 
slain. A tumulus stiii remains in the detile of Ther- 
mopylse^ topped by the ruins of a massive basement, 
which is supposed by Dr. Clarke to be the monu- 
ment above described, and to mark the very spot 
where this lofty sacritice was completed. The fol- 
lowing epitaph was engraved on the pillar erected in 
honour of those who fell before the departure of the 
allies ; Here four thousand Peloponnesians fought 
with three million of Persians.'* The tomb of the 

* Tliis speech is given by Herodotus to another Spartan, 
Dieneces, whom he mentions as famous for his smart sayings* 
The second is spurious, if we reject Plutarch's assertion that the 
battle was fought b^- night. 
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Spartans was distinsfuished by these lines; — " Stran 
ger, bear word to the Lacedaemonians that we lit 
here in obedience to their inBtitutions V A pillar 
was also erected by the celebrated poet Simonides in 
conimemoration ot his IriLud, the seer Megistias, who 
being an Acarnanian, and therefore free to depart 
with the other Grecians, sent away his only son* but 
lematned himself to perish with Leonidas. He 
placed on it this inscription 

This tomb records Megistias' honoured namej 
Who boldly fighting m the fanks of fame, 

Fell by the Persians near Speichins' tide. 
Both past and future well the prophet knew. 
And yet, though death was open to his view. 

He chose to perish at his general's side. 

At the time of the battle two Spartans, Aristodenous 

and Eurytus, were absent upon leave, beins: nearly 
blind from ophthalmia. Eurytus, on hearincc that 
the Persians had turned the pass, called immediately 
for his armour, and guided by a Helot, found his 
^ay to the battle in time to perish there. Aristo- 
demns considered his illness a fair excuse to remain 
away from it ; and this would have passed current at 
Sparta, the historian thinks, but for the contrast 
afforded by the conduct of Eurytus. As it was» 
the Spartans were greatly incensed : on his return 

* Tlie epitaph is stmplei and therefore in good taste ; but we 
are bound to expose the braggart spirit which takes no notice of 
the Thespians and Locrians^ who joined the PeloponoesianSy not 
with a paltry quota^ but with their whole force. We may also 
observe that national vanity has been further tampering with the 
numbers;. Herodotus reckons Xerxes* land force to consult of 
2,100,000 men, and adds 41,610 for the fleet, making a total of 
2|641|610 combatants. The camp followers of various sorts he 
supposes may have amounted to an equal number. Incredible 
as it appears, his account is so particular that has evidently 
been founded upon numerical data of some sort : ic is hardly poe* 
Mble to estimate the amount of exaggeration and misstatement. 
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he found himself a marked and dishonoured man, 
with whom none would converse, to whom none 
would give, and from ^vhom none would receive 
fire : a common method among the ancients of tes- 
tifyuig abhorrence and renouncing intercourse ; and 
he was usually called Aristodemus the trembler. He 
afterwards obliterated his disgrace at tiie battle of 
Plataea, where he was killed, after having merited the 
first prize of valour: but his behaviour then was 
considered sufficient only to restore his character, not 
to entitle him to the honours paid to others, the most 
distiiii^aishedof the slain. Another Spartan, Pantites, 
who [lad been despatched into Thessaly as a jnessenii:er, 
it was supposed might have hastened his return so as 
to have been present, and was also dishonoured. On 
his return to Sparta he handed himself in despair. 

The magnitude of the interest at stake, and the 
brilliant talents employed in celebrating the events of 
the Persian war, have conspired to confer extraor- 
dinary celebrity upon the self-devotion of Leonidas 
and his comrades. To the great merit of it we fully 
subscribe : its disinterestedness cauiiot be questioned, 
its wisdom and utility are justified by the panic fear 
of Persia still prevalent in Greece, which required to 
be dispelled by some lofty and spirit-stirring act of pa- 
triotism : but having paid our tribute of admiration to 
these brave men^aiul to the steady valour and patient 
endurance of the Athenians, we have, as will appear 
more fully in the next chapter^ little commendation 
to bestow on the rest of Greece. The division of 
the country into small independent states, conducive 
perhaps to its glory, as tending" to produce that 
exti aordinary activity of mind, that multitude of dis- 
tinguished names which adorn its history, was too 
dearly purchased by the spirit of rivalry and narrow* 
minded patriotism which it generated ; if that feeling 
deserves to be called patriotism which looks merely 
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to the ag^grandisement of a single city at the expense 
of neighbours who should be endeared to her. by the 
ties of blood, and- by comitionity of language, in- 
terests, and associations. One instance of this jea- 
lousy and disunion has already occurred in the tardy 
and inetiectual assistance seut by f eloponuesua to 
the northern states. 

The history of Switzerland is, on the other hand, 
advantageously distinguished by the readiness which 
the different members of the Helvetic League have 
shewn to succour each other, even where ruin seemed 
to be the consequence of interference. Before the 
admission of Berne into the Confederacy, that city, 
being menaced by a powerful army of nobles intent 
upon its destruction, sent a messenger to the cantons 
of Schwitz, Uri, and Underwaldeu, called the Wald- 
stetten, or Forest Cantons, to represent the immi- 
nence of their danger and to implore succour. The 
people answered, " True friends appear in the time 
of need: go, tell your citizens we will prove it to 
them." A body of nine hundred men immediately 
marched to the help of the Bernese, witli whose 
assistance the celebrated battle of Laupen was fought 
and gained against immensely superior forces. Nor 
did Berne prove ungrateful for this timely aid. At 
a later period, the Forest Cantons being at war with 
Zuric, which had been detached by Austria from the 
interests of the confederacy, and being threatened by 
the whole power of Austria itself, sent messengers to 
represent their situation to the Bernese, who had 
always been averse to the contest, and declined en- 
gaging in it. Dear trusty Confederates/' they said, 

remember the day of Laupen, when your ances^rs 
being threatened with utter ruin by the nobles, sent 
to us, to demand our aid. We were not at that time 
allied to you, and yet, what did we say, *,Need, we 
fiaid» is the test of friendship.' You have heard of 
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the tears of joy that were shed when our banners 
were seen approaching to your walls, you knew what 
flrlach said after the victory, * This day shall be an 
everlasting pledge of our union/ From that day we 
have been allies. Men of Berne* sons of the con- 
querors of Laupon, we are now involved in j^reat 
difficulties ; the power ot Austria, to which Zuric 
has basely surrendered, bears hard upon us ; numbers 
of ours have perished within these few days, and our 
enemies expect great reinforcements from distant 
parts. We may be overpowered. Dear trusty Con- 
federates, Need is the test of friendship*." The name 
and recollection of Laupeu had power to overrule 
the su^estions of prudence ; the required succours 
were sent, and the Swiss were victorious. 

Two of the many gallant slniggles made by the 
Swiss in delence of their liberty have already been 
described. A third, the battle of SU Jaques, near 
Basle, has been called the Swiss Thermopylae ; and 
the name is justified, not by the circumstances of the 
battle, but by the indomitable courage and uniform 
fate of the conquered. The Dauphin of France, after- 
wards Louis XI., at the head of a large army of 
the mercenary troops called Armagnacs, from the 
Counts D^Armagnac, two of their chiefs, advanced 
against Basle for the purpose of breaking up the 
council of the church then sitting* there in defiance of 
the Pope, and to assist Frederic of Austria, tiie Em- 
peror of Germany, in recovering the possessions in 
Switzerland which his ancestors had lost. His force 
consisted of 8,000 English and 14,000 French, and 
was still further increased by the vassals of Austria. 
Sixteen hundred men were detached by the Swi^s 
with orders to throw themselves into Basle at all 
hazards. Two of the members of the council, re* 
turning from the city, met them on the eve before 
\ , . , . ♦ Piaota, H^lv. Qonfeti. book iu cap. 2. 
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the battle, and informed them of the strenj^th of thi^ 
enemy and the difficulty of reaching Basle. They 
replied^ If things must needs so happen to-morrow, 
ftnd we catinot Imak by force through the said oIh 
stacles. We will consi^ our souls to God, and our 
bodies to the Armac^nacs/' They advanced, and the 
same evening routed a corps of horse 8000 strong. 

Early the next morning they arrived near a bridge 
over the Birs ; and met emissarieB from Basle, bA* 
monishing them not to attempt the passage of the 
river, the main army of the Dauphin being posted on 
its opposite banks. They might now have retreated 
with honour ; but, flushed with the successes of the 
preceding day» and not doubting that, as they were 
now within a mile of Basle, the burghers would make 
a seasonable diversion in their favour, they resolved 
to accomplish the purpose for which they had been 
sent, or to perish in the attempt. They came to the 
bridge ; but found it so strongly defended, that the 
forcing it was deemed wholly impraCticabie. They 
now threw themselves into the torrent, crossed it with 
the utmost speed, rushed up the opposite bank in the 
face of a numerous arUUery, and began a dreadful 
slaughter, mowing down whole ranks of the enemy 
with their massive halberts, not, however, without great 
loss on their own part. Their forced marches, their 
previous conflicts, and their present arduous contest, 
had now so totally exhausted them, and their numbers 
were so greatly reduced, that in hopes of some re» 
spite they turned off to the right, and took shelter in 
the churchyard and orchard belonging to the hospital 
of St. Jacob, both surrounded by high walls. The 
burghers of Basle were at this critical moment pre- 
paring to send out a detachment ; but the Dauphin, 
who expected the attempt, had posted eight thousand 
men on an eminence near the gate ; who, had the 

garrison ventured the sally, would have eut off their 
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retreaii exposed them to inevitable destruction. 
The oannon of the French meanwhile had not only 
thrown down the walls round the hospital, but also 

set fire to the building; aud the Confederates, in the 
midst of flames and ruins, found themselves at the 
same time exposed to the attacks of accumulated 
numbers, without any defence but their firmness md 
valour- They still might have retreated without any 
disparagement to their honour; but after a short 
consultation, they resolved to devote themselves for 
the good of their country, and fall together. The 
lieroic deeds that were achieved in this memorable 
conflictt the number of fierce assaults this devoted 
band sustained and repelled, how each warrior fell 
successively ou the identical spot he had first oc- 
cupied, are facts imperfectly related, but may be well 
inferred from the general circumstances of the action. 
They fought ten hours without intermission ; till at 
length, exhausted but not conquered, they all (twelve 
only excepted) lay lifeless on the field of action. 
Each had four or tive enemies around him, whom he 
had despatched before his fall, Burcard Monk, the 
fiithless guide of the invaders, riding in the evening 
over the field of slaughter, exclaimed triumphantly, 
* This is indeed a bath of roses !' An expiring Swiss 
heard him, raised himself on his knees, snatched a 
large stone, and hurled it at the head of the vaunting 
traitor, who died three days after of the contusion. 
The twelve who, when no hopes remained, retired 
from the carnage, with dilhculty escaped the hands 
of the executioner, to which tlie law of Sempach 
doomed all who turned ^way from an enemy. 

The Dauphin concealed the number of his slain, 
by causing them to be immediately committed to the 
flames; bat six hundred dead horses found on the 
field sufficiently evinced the maf!:nitude of his loss. 

fearful of ^uch «^oU^er viutorvi he drew ott his forges 
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into Alsace, committed depredations on both sides 
of the Rhine, and gave the Emperor ample reason to 
repent of having called in such auxiliaries. After bis 

retreat, the burghers of Basle leathered the bodies of 
the Confederates, and with solemn obsequies buried 
them in the churchyard of St. Jacob*." Six thou- 
sand French are reported to have fallen, ^neas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., was present at the 
council of Basle, and gives a lively description of the 
battle in one of his letters, ** Here was fouirht a 
stern and piteous battle. The Swiss tore the bloody 
arrows from their bodies ; those even who had a 
hand lopped off rushed on the enemy and took a life 
in exchange for their own. Four Armagnacs at- 
tacked one Switzer, and felled him, when a comrade 
rushed upon them, grasping his battle-axe, and slew 
two ; the others fled. He carried off the yet breathing 
body to his comrades. Behind the Swiss there was 
a walled orchard, which they thought would protect 
them, so that they would only have to fight to the 
front. But the Germans and Armagnacs undermined 
the wall, which was the chief cause of the destruction 
of the Swiss. They fought in front and to the rear» 
man to man, sword to sword. The Swiss, like lions, 
forced their way unconquered through the army, 
slaying and overturning all, as men who know that 
they fight with no hope of victory, but to avenge 
their death: the battle lasted from the dawn till 
evening. At length the Swiss fell amidst the mighty 
host of the enemy, not conquered, but rather weary 
with conquerino;. A mournful and most bloody victory 
was it to the Armagnacs, and the field remained in 
their possession, from their superiority, not in bravery, 
but in numbers.** 

The law of Sempach, which is mentioned above, 
furnishes a good specimen of the simplicity and 
1* PlanUi HisW Helvetic Coafederftcy; 
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ITdSoliitioii of tbe Swiss obari^cter* Modem treaties 
of alliance are hardly so brief, so emphatic, or eo 
well observed. 

" We, the eight tlelvetic Cantons, and the city 
and district of Soleure, ag^ee to preserve peace and 
tmanimity amongst ourselves, and to uphold each 
other, so* that every individual may enjoy perfect 
security in his house, and be no ways molested either 
in his person or property. AH traders shall be pro- 
tected in their persons and merchandize. No pne 
sbali wantonly give cause for dissension, or be ao- 
cessory in fomenting animosities ; but when a war 
cannot be avoided, and our banners advance against 
an en^my, each of us will, after the example of our 
forefathers in their many perils, firmly unite, and 
march out together to redress our wrongs* Whoever 
deviates from his duty, or otherwise transgresses the 
laws, and is convicted thereof by two credible wit- 
nesses before the tribunal to which he is amenable, 
shall be sentenced to persona^ or pecuniary correction. 

, Should any one in battle, or at an attack, be wounded 
80 as to be disabled from service, he shall neverthe- 
less retain liis station, and continue there amidst his 
companions, until the conflict is terminated, and 
danger is at an end. On no account must tbe field 
,of battle be deserted ; and (as an enemy has often 
rallied among the pillagers ; and lately, at Sempach, 
the foe would have sustained greater loss had not our 
,men been too eager after booty) no one shall betake 
himself to spoil until permitted by the commander* 
All the plunder taken shall be delivered to the com- 
mander, who shall make an equal distribution of it 
according to the number of men from each canton. 
Since Almighty God has declared churches to be his 
habitation, and has been pleased to eiiect the salva- 
tion of mankind by qieans of a woman, it is our will 

.{ind positive d^ree th^^ noue Qf iii shall break open, 
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pillas^e, or burn, any church or chapel, or any way 
insult or molest a woman: this law shall suffer no 
exception, unless when enemies or their property are 
secreted in sanctuaries, or when women by their 
clamours impede the progress of our force. This we 
ordain, accept, and confirm by oath, at a general diet 
held at Zuric, on the 10th of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1393/' 

Vertot, in his history of the Knights of Malta, ref- 
lates a striking anecdote of similar courage and devo* 
tion. When the Turks besieged that island in 1565, 
John de la Valette being then Grand Master, tHey first 
•attacked the castle of St. Elmo, an out-post too small 
and too distant from the main works to hold out long 
against their continual assaults. The knights who were 
quartered there made a gallant resistance, but their 
cannon being dismounted, their defences breached, 
and their numbers thinned, they sent a deputation 
to the Grand Master to represent the deplorable 
condition of the place, that it was no longer tenable, 
and that sending over reinforcements to them was 
worse than useless, because it insensibly consumed the 
troops necessary for the defence of the island. Most 
of the Grand Crosses, who composed the council of 
the order, coincided with these views, but the Grand 
Master was of a contrary opinion. He agreed, in-* 
deed, that the first was not tenable, and owned that 
he couid not but lament the fate of the knights who, 
in so dangerous a post, were exposed to daily death ; 
but he insisted that there are some circumstances in 
which it is necessary to hazard some of the limbs to 
save the body. The Viceroy of Sicily, to whom they 
looked for relief, had declared, that if that fort were 
lost he would not attempt to save the island. The 
whole safety of Malta, therefore, depended on the 
length of the siege, and it was absolutely necessary 
to |iiQUact it as long as possible. The Council came 
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over to his opinion, and with their concurrence he 
impressed on the garrison that the preservation or 
loss of the island, and, perhaps, of the order itself 
depended on the time that they shonld hold out the 
place, and bade them call to mind the vows they 
had made at their profession, and that they were 
obliged to sacrifice their lives for the defence of the 
order. Finally, he would not fail to send such rein<* 
forcements as the smallness of the fort would admit 
of, and, if necessary, would throw himself into the 
place, and there die with them.'* 

After a series of bloody assaults, from the 24th of 
May to the 21st of June, the garrison were reduced to 
extremity. They sent a swimmer across the port to 
the Grand Master to request succour, and five large 
boats were soon fitted out and filled with knights. 
But the shore was now hned with Turkish artillery, 
and they were unabied to effect a landing. The 
besieged in the fort being now out of all hopes of 
succour, thought of nothing but ending their lives 
like good Christians and true religious. For which 
purpose they were all night long preparing them- 
selves for it, by receiving the sacraments of the 
church: when this was over, and that nothing re- 
mained l)ut the giving up* their souls to God, they 
embraced one another with tenderness, and retired to 
their several posts in order to die with their weapons 
in their hands, and expire in the bed of honour. Such 
as were not able to walk by reason of their wounds 
had themselves carried in chairs to the side of the 
breach, where, armed with swords, which they held 
with both their hands, they waited with a heroic reso- 
lution till such time as their enemies, towards whom 
they were notable to advance, should come and attack 
them in their posts. 

'*The next day, the :23d of June, the Turks, at day- 

breaki came on to the assault with great shouts, as if 



they were going to a vietoiywhich H would be impos* 

Bible to dispute with them. But the Christian sol- 
diers defended themselves with invincible bravery ; 
on« would have thought that Ute certainty of aa 
approaching^ death which they were to share in com* 
moti with the knights* had put them on the same level 
with respect to courap^e. They advanced to meet the 
enemy with as much intrepidity as if they had beaten 
them, and such as could not walk lired on the enemy 
with theirpieces ; and wheu by reasou of their contiuual 
discharges they had spent all their powder, they sup- 
plied themselves from the pouches of their comrades 
who had dropped by their side: in fine, the knights 
having sustained an assault for four hours together, 
had but sixty persons left to defend the breach ; but 
these were something more than men, who, by a 
noble contempt of death, still made their enemies 
tremble. The commander, seeing the place on the 
point of being forced by the Turks, recalled some 
ChHstiail soldiersi who till then had maintained them- 
eelfes upon the cavalier which lay before the fort 
The basba, seeing the breach fortified with this small 
reinforcement, discontinued the assault in an instant^ 
as if he had again been disheartened by so obstinate 
a resistance, and pretended to retire, but it was only 
to make his janissaries seisse, not only on the cavalier, 
which was abandoned, but likewise on all such points 
as were higher than the breach, and overlooked the 
inside of the fort. The besieged employed this little 
fiuspeusion from lighting in dressing their wounds» 
not so much for the sake of preserving the poor ie« 
mains of life, as to enable themselves to fight for some 
moments longer with greater vis^our. At eleven in 
the morning the Turks returned to the assLiult with 
new strength, and the janissaries, who from the top 
Df the cavalier and other posts commanded the place 
5¥ith tbe|r muskets, pointed out all such persona as 
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they had a mind to kill. The greater part of them 
perished by the enemies* fire ; the bailiff of Negro- 

pont, tog-ether with most of the knights and soldiers 
that were left, being overwhelmed with numbers* 
died upon the breach, and this terrible assault was 
discontinued only for lack of combatants, not ending 
but with the death of the last knight*." 

The struggle recently concluded in Greece has 
been well calculated to awaken the sleeping energies 
of lier people* It is, however, too recent, and the 
present generation has suffered too severely from the 
misrule and ignorance under which it was nurtured^ 
for us either to judge severely their past faults and 
mistakes, or to augur over boldly concerning their 
future policy and conduct. That much of selfish- 
ness, cabal, and perfidy occurred in the late war, and 
materially retarded the expulsion of the Turks is cer«» 
tain, but no one can now assert that Hellenic cou- 
rage is extinct, and, for Hellenic virtue, we hope to 
see it much more prominent in the national character 
than it ever yet has been. The Greeks have long 
been considered a degraded race ; the more civilized, 
and especially the trading part of them, proverbially 
mean and dishonest, the mountaineers possessed of 
the few and capricious virtues, together with the 
many vices of barbarians. The time for these gene- 
ral charges is now at an end. From henceforth 
Greece, we trust, will again rank among the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe : it depends on herself whe- 
ther she will merit the affection and sympathy which 
the recollection of her former splendour and long- 
suffering inspires. Nor do we hesitate to believe 
that she will do so, and to appeal in proof of this to 
the number of her sons who for years have frequented 
happier parts of Europe tor the sake of a more en- 
lightened and extended education than they could 

♦ VertoU 
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obtain at bome« Those yfho, worked their deliver^ 
anoe from a bondage of such ancient date, were ne* 
cessarily tainted with the vices which that bondage 
eng^endered : but as the advantages which the rising 
generation has possessed become more general, and 
as they succeed to the place and influence of their 
fathers, who can doubt but that the governors will 
Jeam to prefer the general good to their own factions^ 
and corrupt and precarious interests, and the people 
to appreciate the blessing of internal order, to form 
true judgments of the national weliare, and to compel 
attention to it ? 

On the breaking out of the revolution the students 
dispersed among the European universities were 
among the first to offer themselves as soldiers in sup- 
port of it. Armed in the European manner, they 
enrolled themselves in a corps called tepo^ Xox^?, the 
sacred band, a title taken from the brief period of 
Theban splendour under Epaminondas, and assumed 

as the motto ot their standards Saparo^ i) kXevOcpia 
death or freedom, and the inscription of the Spartan 
shield, if t^m if ivl rav ^, this, or upon this. The 
greater part had never felt hardship, nor handled a 
military weapon before, yet they endured fatigue, 
privation, and discipline with submission and forti- 
tude, setting an example to the rest which was badly 
followed. There were about 500 men of this corps 
with Alexander Ypsilante in his last campaign in 
Moldavia, on whom he justly placed his chief re^ 
liance, and their bravery and unfortunate fate is 

* In ancient Greece the shield served as a bier, to convey 
home the corpse of its slain owner. To return withovt it was 
universally considered disgraceful, " I have frequently seen these 
inscriptions on Greek standards, particularly the last : the direct 
tion was literally fullowed, for the body o^ the sUnd&rd*bearer, 
who died defending it, was wrapped in it as a shroud| and so 
borne to the grave, and buried itkiU**^H^uW9jQiim^ wer499d 
from CQn^tofUimj^le^ p. 213% 
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worthy to be placed by the side of the story of 
Thermopyte^ 

In June» 1821» a severe action took place at Ter^ 

gowitz, in which the Greeks were worsted, and the 
Sacred Band much cut up, not without severe loss on 
the part of the enemy. On the I9th the battle was 
renewed at Tergofessu Ypsilante charged at the 
head of the sacred band with an impetuosity which 
broke the foremost ranks of tlie Turks. But at the 
moment when victory seemed to be declariui}: in their 
favour, Constantine Douca, an officer of the Greek 
cavalry, not content with deserting his country in het 
needt charged treacherously upon his countrymen* 
Being thus unexpectedly supported, the Turks ral- 
lied, and ypsilante, almost surrounded, with diffi- 
culty drew off his troops. The same night he com- 
menced his retreat towards Rimnik» Closely pursued* 
and a third action took place at break of day, at a 
place called Dras:eschan, in which another traitor, 
named Caravia, who commanded the remainder of the 
cavalry, deserted with them, and the inlanlry who 
remained were cut to pieces. The sacred band made 
a gallant defences the Mussulman iniantry thrice 
charged them, and were thrice repulsed, but the 
cavalry swept around them, unable to break their 
ranks, and brought them down by repeated pistol 
shots. There escaped but about a score, who» with 
their general, forced a passage through the enemy. 

I cannot describe to you the feelings of respect 
and regret with which I walked over the ground that 
covered the remains of these young heroes. I had 
not long before visited the field of Marathon, and the 
irecollections of it, and of Sr. Johnson's effusion, 
were fresh in my mind ; but the impressions of both 

were coid and feeble compared with those of Dra- 
geschan. Here was an act of courage and self-de- 

votion among modem Greeks, that rivalled anything 
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similar in the best days of their ancestors, and I was 
on the spot while the event was yet recent, and their 
bodies, if I may so say, scarce cold in the clay that 
covered them. No one has hitherto dared to erect a 
tomb to desis:nate the spot where they lie, but they 
live imperishably in the Tnemory of their country, 
and when England and her allies shall replace it in 
its due rank amon^ the nations of Christian Europe, 
a monument on the field of Drageschan will not be 
forirotten 

The battle of Roncesvalles occupies the same 
prominent station in romance that Thermopylae docs 
in history. There are few who have not heard in 
childhood, how the twelve peers of Charlemagne, 
unequalled in arms, were surrounded by the Saracens 
in that fatal valley, and slain with their followers to 
a man, after performing prodigies of valour • for 
who have read the tale without hating the traitor 
Ganellon, the Ephialtes of the Christian army. 
The fact is simply this ; Charlemagne's rear-guard^ 
as he returned from an invasion of Spain, was 
surrounded and cut off with its commander, his 
nephew Roland or Orlando^ (the rest of the Paladins 
are chiefly fabulous,) not by the Saracens» but 
by the Pyrenean mountaineers. The mighty super* 
structure of falsehood which has been raised on 
this foundation owes its existence chiefly to the pre- 
tended Chronicle of Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 
contemporary with Charlemagne ; a work whose 
real author has not been ascertained, but which was 
not written before the eleventh century. Its mon* 
strous fictions vvere pronounced authentic by Pope 
Calixtus II. A. D. 1122, and have been carefully 
embodied in the Chronicles of the monks of St. Deuys, 
the most voluminous compilers of their age. So 

♦ Wal^b ; Jouroey overland from Constantinople^ p. 222,, 
Hist, des Eveoement^ de U Grecc; par M* lUffeQel* 
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much for the way in which history 5s manufactured* 
It has been freely translated by Caxton, and enlarged 
with incidents from other sources, in a book entitled 
*' The Hystory and Lyf of the Most Noble Crysten 
Prince Charles the Grete, Kyng of Fraunce and 
Emperour of Rome, reduced from the latyn and ro- 
maunse tongue to thexaltacyon ot the crysten faith, 
and the confusyon of the hethen Sarazyns and myscre- ' 
ants, whichis a werk wel contemplatyf for to lyve wel. 
-—The which werk was fynysshed in the reducing of hit 
into englysshe the xviii day of Juyn, the second yere 
of Kyng Richard tiie thyrd, the yere ol our Lord 
Mcccclxxxv. And imprynted the fyrst day of decem- 
bre, the same yere of our Lorde, and the fyrst yere 
of Kyng Harry the seventh.'' This book is a good 
specimen of the studies then fashionable, and also of 
the style of the lather of English printing ; who, 
like very many of the early practisers of that art, was 
eminent as a man of letters as well as a craftsman. In 
this capacity, and as a curious instance of what has 
passed for history, we quote his narrative of the 
battle of Roncesvalles, though it be rather long, in 
hope that the qiiaintness botli of the matter and 
manner may be found amusiug: to those who still 
feel an interest in the amusements of their childhood, 
it will need no apology. The story is familiar 
through the medium of Italian and French romance ; 
but comparatively few are likely to have seen it in 
its ancient dress. 



** HOW the treason was comprysed by Ganellony 

and of the deth of crysten men^ and how Ganellon 
is repreuyd by thauctouK Capiiulo u 

In this tyme were in Cezarye two kynges sarazyns 
moche my^htVy that one was named Majrfurius, and 
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that other Bellegardus his brother. Whyche were sente 
])y thadmyral of Babylonne into Spayne, the wbych 
were under Kyng Charles, and made to hym sygne 
of love and of subjectyon, and went by hys com- 
maundement holvly, and under the shadow of de- 
ceptyon. Themperour seyng that they were not 
crystensy and for to get seignourye over them, he 
sent for Ganellon in whome he had fyatmce ; that 
they sholde doo baptyse them, or elles that they 
sholde sende to him Irybute in sygne of fydelite of 
their centre. Gaueilou the traytre went thyder, and 
dyd to them the message, and after that he had with 
them many deceyvable wordes, they sent hym ageyn 
to Charles wyth xxx liors, laden with gold and 
sylvtr, wyth clothes of sylke and other ry chesses, 
and iiii hondred bors, laden wyth swete wyn ibr to 
gyve to the men of warre for to drynke ; and also 
they sent above thys to them, a thousand fayr 
wymmen sarazyns in grete poynte and yonge of age. 
And alle thys in sygne of love and of obeissaunce : 
and after they gaf to Ganellon xx hors charged wyth 
gold and sylver, sylkes and other precyosytes, that by 
his moyen he sholde brynge in to theyr handes the 
companye of Charles, if he myglite doo it, 

*' Thenne Ganellon was surprysed wyth this fals 
avaryce, whych consumetb alle the sweteness of 
charyte that is in persones, for to have gold, or 
sylver and other richesses ; and made a pacte and 
covenaunte wyth the sarazyns for to betray his lord, 
hys neygh hours and crysten bretheren, and sware 
that he wold not faylle them of thenterpryse. But 1 
merveillemocheof Ganellon, whyche made thys trea- 
son without to have cause, coloured ne juste. 

O wycked Ganellon, thou were comen of noblesse, 
and thou hast doon a werk vylayuous^, thou wert 
ryche and a ^rete lord, and for money thou hast 

betrayed thy mayster. Eqpionge alie other thou weGt 
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6hosen for to goo to the sarazyns for g^rete trust 
emonge all the other, and for the fydelyte that was 
thonG;ht in thee ; thou hast consented to trayson, 
and ailone hast commyted infydelyte. Fro whens 
Cometh thyn inyquyte, but of a fals wylle, plunged 
in thabysme of avflryee. Thy natural soveraigri lorde, 
Rolland, Olyver, and the other, what have they doon 
to thee ? yf thou have a wycked hate agaynst one 
person, wherefore consentest thou to destroy tliynno- 
centes ? was there noo persone that thou lovedest 
whan to all crysten men thou hast ben traytre? was 
there ony reason in thee whan thou hast ben capytayn 
a ire n St the fayth ? what availeth the prowesse that 
thou hast made in tyme passed whan thync end 
sheweth that thou hast doon wyckednes? O fals 
avaryce, and ardeur of concupiscence, he is not the 
fyrst that by the is comen to myschyef! by the Adam 
was to God dysobeysaunt, and the noble cyte of Troy 
the grande put to uttre ruyne and destructyon ! Thus 
in thys manere Oanellon brought gold and sylver» 
wyn wymmen and other richesses as tofore he 
had enlerprysed. Whan Charles sawe al this, he 
thought that al way doon in good entent, and equyte, 
and wythout barat*. The gret lordes and knyghtes 
toke the wyn for them* and Charles toke onely the 
gold and sylver, and the moyen people took the hethen 
wymuiea, Themperour gaf conseute to the wordcs 
of Oanellon. For he spake moche wysely, and 
wrote in suche wyse that Charles and alle hys hoost 
passed the porte of Cezarye, for Ganellon dyd hym 
to understonde, that the kynges aforesayd wold be- 
come crysten, and be baptysed, and swere fydelyte to 
tlieuiperoiir. And anone sent hys peple tofore, and 
he came after in the ryerewarde, and bad sent Roul- 
landt and Olyver, and the mbost specyal of^hys 

♦ Trick, 
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subgettes wyih a thousand* fyghtyng iDen, and were 
in Rouncyvale. Thenne the kynges Marfuryus and 
Bellegardus after the couneeyl of Ganellon, wyth 

fyfty thousand sarasyns were hidde in a wode, 
abydyng and awaytyng" the frenssh men, and there 
they abode ii dayes and two nyghtys and devyded 
theyr men in two partyes. In the first they put xx m 
sarasyns, and in that other they put xxx m sarasyns — 
In the vaunteg-arde of Cliarles were xx m crysten 
men, whyche anone were assay led wyth xx m sara- 
syns, and maad warre in such wyse, that they were 
constreyned to withdrawe them. For fro the 
i&orning unto the houre of tyerce, they feared not to 
fyght and smyteon them, wherefore the crysten men 
were nioehe werv, and had nede to reste theym. 
Nevertheles they dronken wel of the good swete wyn 
of the sarasyns moche largely. And after many of 
them that were dronke went andlaye by thewymmen 
sarasynois, and also wyth other that they had brought 
onte ofFraunce. Wherefor the wylle ot God wa.^, 
that they sholde all be dede, to theude that their 
martyrdom and passyon myght be the cause of theyr 
salvacton and purgyng of theyr synne. For anone 
after the thyrty thousand sarasyns cam that were in 
the second batayl upon the frenssh men soo im- 
petuously that they were al dede and slayn. JBxcept 
Roulland, Baulduyn and Thyerry» the other were 
slayn and dede with speres« some flayn, some rosted^ 
and other quartered, and submysed to many tormentes. 
And whan thvs discomfiture was doon, Ganellon was 
with Charles, and also tharehebysshop Turpyn, whych 
knew nothyng of this werke so sorouful, sauf onely 
the traytre, whyche supposed that they had ai ben 
destroyed and put to deth. Of the languysshe that 
was comynge to Charles he wyst nut how sone it 
was comynge* 
* Twenty thottwdy accoi^ng to the Crontque de 8U Deoys* 
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** OF the deth ofkyiig Marforius, and how Ronl- 
land wa^ hurl ivj/fh four spares morfaUy^ after 
that al his peple were slayn^ CapitiUo ii. 

*^ The biltaylle as I hare sayd tofoire was moche 
shaipe. Whan Roulland, which was moche wery* 
retourned, he encotintred in hys waye a sarasyn moche 
fyers, aiid blacke as boyiled pytch and anone he toke 
hym at thentre of a wode» and bonde hym to a tree 
Stray tely^ wythoutedoyng to him anymore harme, 
and after took and rode upon a hylle for to see the 
boost of the sarasyns, and the crysten menne that were 
fledde, andsawe grete quantyte ofpaynyms. Where- 
fore anone he sowned and blew his home of yvorie 
tnoche lowde* And wyth that noyse came to hym an 
hundred erysten men wel arayed and habylled wyth- 
onte moo. And whan they were come to hym, lie re- 
torned to the sarasyn that was boiinde to the tree. And 
RouUand helde his sword over hym, saying that he 
shold deye, if he shewed to hym not derely the kyng 
Marfuryus, and yf he so sholde do, he sholde not 
deye. The sarasyn was content, and sware that he 
siiolde Hadlv do it for to save hys Ivf, and soo he 
brought iiym with hym unto the place where they sawe 
the paynyms, and shewed to Rolland whyche was the 
Isynge, whych rode upon a redde hors, and other 
certayn tokenes. And in thys poynt, RouUand re- 
confermed in hys strencj-the, trustying; veryly in the 
myght of God, and in the name of Jhesus^ as a lyoa 
entred into the bataylle, and emonge them he en- 
countred a sarasyn, whych was gretter than ony of 
the other, and gaf to hym so grete a stroke wyth 
Durindal his swerde upon the hede, that he cleft hym 
and hys hors in two partes, that the one parte went 
on one syde, and that other on the other syde. 
Wherefore the sarasyns were soo troubled and 
abasshed of the myght and puissaunce of RoUand, 
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that they aUe fled toibre hym, and then abode the kyng*^ 
Marfuryus wyth a fewe folke. Thenne Rolland sawe 

thys kynge. And wythout fere came to hym and 
putte hym to deth incontynent. And alle the hondred 
erysten men that were wyth Rouiland in thys ren- 
countre were dolorously slayn and put to deth« 
except onely Baulduyn and Thyerry, whych for fere^ 
fled into the vvode. But after that Rolland had 
slayn kyng" Marfuryus, he was sore oppressed and in 
suche wyse deteyued, that wyth four grete speres he 
was smyten and wounded mortally, and beteu wyth 
stones, and hurte wyth dartes and other shotte 
mortally. And notwithstondyng these grevous hurtes 
and woundes yet niaulir-re al the sarasyns he sprange 
out of the bataylie, and sauved hy mself the best wyse 
he myght. Bellegardus broder of Marfuryus, doubt* 
yng that heipe and ayde sholde come to the crysten 
people, returned into another countrcye wyth hys 
peple moche hastely. And thempereur Charles had 
thenne passed the moutagneof Roncyvale* and knewe 
nothynge of these thynges aforesayd, ne what he had 
doon. 

HOfV Rolland deyed holyly after many martyres 
and orysona made to God fid devoutely^ and of 
the complaynte maad for hyi merde DurandaL 
Capitulo iii. 

** Rolland the valyaunt, and ehampyon of the 
crysten faytli, was moche sorouful of the crysten 
men bycause they had noo socours. He was moche 
very gretely abasshed and moche afiebled in hys per* 
sone, for he had lost moche of hys blode by his fours 
mortal woundes, of whych the leste of them was suf- 
fysaunt for hym to have deyed, and he had gret 
payn to get hym oute fro the Sarasyns, for to have 
itlytel commemoracyon of (iod before, or the soule 
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fiholde depart fro hys body. So inoclie he enforced 

hym, that he came to the fote of a montayne nygh 
to the port of Cesarye, and brought hymself nygh to 
a rocke ryght by Roncyval, under a tree in a fayr 
medowe. Whan he sat doon on the grounde he 
byheld hys swerde, the best that ever was^ named 
Durandal, whych is as moche to say as gyvyng an 
hard stroke, whych was ryght fayr and rychely 
made; the handle was of fyn beryle shynynge mer* 
yaylously, on it it had a fayre <aro8se of gold in the 
whych was wryton the name of Jhesus. It was so 
good and fyn that sooner sholde the arme fayle 
than the swerde: he toke it oiite of the shethe, and 
sawe it shyne moche bryght, and by cause it sholde 
chaunge hys maister he had moche sorrowe in hys 
herte, and wepynge, he said in this maner pytousiy, 
' O swerde of vahire, the fay rest that ever was, thou 
were never but fayr, ne never fonde I the but good ! 
Thou hast been so moche honoured that alway thou 
barest with the the name of the blessed Jhesus, sau* 
vyour of the world, which has endowed the wyth the 
power of God. Who may comprehende thy valure ! 
Alas, who shal have the after me! Whosomever 
hath the shall never be vanquysshed ; alway shall he 
have good fortune! Alas, what shall I moreoTer 
say for the good swerde ; many sarasyns have been 
destroyed by the ; thynfydels and myscreaunts have 
ben slayn by the ; the name of God is exalted by 
the ; by the is made the path of sauvement ! O 
how many tymes have I by the avenged thynjury 
made to God ! O how many men have I smyton, 
and cutte asondre by the myddle! O my swerde 
whych has ben my comfort and my joye, whych never 
hurtest persone that myght escape fro deth. O my 
swerde, yf ony persone of noo value sholde have the^ 
and I ktieweit, I sholde deye for sorowe!' After 
that RoUand had wept ynough he had fere that some 
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payrtym myc^ht fyhd it after hys deth. Wherfore he 
concluded in hymself to breke it, and toke it, and sinnte 
upon a rocke wyth all hys myght iii tymes wythout 
hurtynge ony thynge the swerde» and clefle the rocke 
to therthe, and colde id no wyse br^kfe the swerde. 
l¥han he sawe the facyon, and colde do no more 
thcrto, he toke his home whych was of yvorie moche 
rychely made, and scwned and blewe it nioche 
stfonf^ely, to thende that yf there were ony ctystcn 
men hyd in the wodes, or in the waye of theyr re^ 
tournynge, that they sholde come to hym before they 
went any further, arid tofore he rendered hys soule* 
Then seynge that none came he sowned it ageyn by 
600 grete force and vertu, and soo impetously^ that 
the horde roof asondre in the myddle» and the 
yayneii of hys necke braken asondre, and the synewes 
of hys bod ye stratched. And that noyse or voys, 
by the grace of God came to the eeres of Charles^ 
Whych was eyght myles fro hym. The emperour 
beerynge the home, he knewe well thdt Rolland had 
blbwen it, and wolde have retorned ageyn ; but 
Ganellon the traytre which knewe wel alle the fayt 
dystoarned hym, in sayenge that Rolland had 
bio wen hys horne for some wylde beest that he 
ehaced for hys playsyr; for oft tyme he wold 
blowe hys home for lytel thynge: and that he 
sholde not doubteof nothynge. And thus he dyd the 
kynge to uiulerstond, that he beleyved hym and 
made none other semblaunt. Nevertheies KoUand 
beynge in thys sorowe, he peased hys woundes al so 
wel as he myght, and stratched himself on the grasse 
to the fressheness for to foigeL liys thurst, whych was 
over GCrete. 

Here upon Baulduyn hys brother came tinto 
hym, whyche was moche bevy and sorowefnl for bys 
brother Rolland whych was in that necessyte. And 
anone Rdulland sayd to hym, * My frende and my 
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brother, I have so ^te thurst that I must nedes dye 

yf I have not drynke to aswa^ire my thurst.* 

*• Baulduyn had grete payn in goynge here and 
tliere, and colde fynde noo water, and came to bym 
ageyn, and sayde he colde fynde none ; and in grete 
angiiysse he lepte on Roulland's hors, and rode for 
to fetch Charles; for he knewe wel that lloulland 
was nyiche hys deth. Anone after came to hyni 
Thyerry due of Ardayne, wbych wept upon Roulland 
8o continuallyt that he myght not speke but wyth 
gret payn. RoIIand confessed hym and dysposed 
hym of liys conscience, nevertheles that same day 
Rolhmd liad receyved the body of our Lord. For 
the custom was that the subgettes of Charles that 
day whych they sholde lyght, were confessed and 
comuned wythoute fayllynge by men of the chyrehe» 
whych alway were wyth them. Rolland whych 
knewe hys ende by entyer contemplacyon, hys eyen 
lyfle up to heven^ and hys hondes joyned, al 
atratched in the medowe, began to say thus, * Fayre 
liorde God my maker, my redemour, son of the 
gloryous moder of comfort, thou knowest myn en- 
tencyon, thou knowest what I have doon. For the 
bounte that is in the, by the grete mercy of whyche 
thou art envyronned, by the grace whych in the 
aboundeth, by the meryte of thy passyon holy and 
bytter, wyth a good and humble hert I requyre the 
that tofore the thys daye my faultes, synnes, and yg- 
noraunces may be pardonned to me. And take no 
regarde to the trespaces that I have doon to the, 
but beholde that I deye for the and in the fayth that 
thou hast ordeyned : remembre that thou hangest on 
the tree of the crosse for the synnars, and so as thou 
hast redeemed me, I beseech the that I be not 
loste. Alas, my maker God omnipotent, wyth good 
wyll I departed out of my countreye for to defend thy 
liame, ^^n^ for to maynt^ne .cry^tendo% T)ipH 
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knoweftt that I have Buffred many ati^roysses of hun- 

gre, of thurst, of liete, of colde, and miiny mortal 
woundes. And day and ny^ht to the my Ciod I 
jrelde me culpable* I mystrust not^ thy mercy^ thoa 
art pytoas^ thou art cometi ibr the synnars, thou 
pardonest Mary Magdalen and the good theef on 
the crosse bjcause they retoarned unto the; tliey 
were synnars as I am ; lyke as they dyd, I crye for 
mercy, and better yf I colde say it. Tliou byheldest 
hovr Abraham was obeyssaunt to the of hys sone 
Isaac, wherefore he ferde moche the better ; byholde 
me how I am obedyerit to the commauiidements of the 
chyrche. I byleve in the, I love the above all otlier, 
I love my neyghbour. O good Lord, I beseche the 
to pardone and forgive alle theym that thys daye ben 
deed in my compauye, that they may be saved. 
Also my maker I requyre the to take heed of the 
pacyence of Job, for whych he was moclie tlie better, 
that I deye here for thurst, and am alone. I am 
wounded mortally, and may not helpe myself ; and 
take in pacyence alle the sorowe that I suffre, and 
am therwyth content when it pleaseth the. As all 
thys is trewe, pardone me, comforte my spyryte, re- 
Ceyve my soule, and brynge me to reste perdurable.' 
Whan Holland had prayed thus, he sette hys handea 
on hys bodye, holdyng hys flesshe, and after sayd 
thrc tymes, * Et in carue mea videbo Deum salva- 
torem meiiiii/ and after layed livs handes on hvs 
eyen, and sayd, * Et oculi isti conspecturi sunt.' * In 
thys flesshe that I hold I shall see my sauyour, and 
the^e eyen shal behold hym:' and after, he sayd, 
that he sawe thynges celestyall, whych the eyen of 
riian myght not see, nor the eeres here, ne the hert 
thynke, the glory whych God hath maad redy to 
them that love hym. And in sayenge, * In manus 
tuiUi Domine commendo spiritum meum,' * Into thy 
llandesi O Lordi I commende my spyiy te, he layed 
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hys amies tipon his body in maner of a cTOsse» and 
gaf and rendred his soule to God the xvi kalends of 

** OF the vysyon of the deth of Roullandy and of 
the wrowe of Charles. CapUuh iiii. 

" The day that Roulland the marter rendred hys 

soule unto God, I Turpyn, archbysshop of Raymts 
was in the valeye of Rouacyval, tofore Charles the 
Emperour, and sayde masse for the soules whych 
were passed out of thys worId« And as J was in the 
secrete of the masse I was ravysshed, and herd the 
auni^ellys of heven syng;e and make grete melodye. 
And I wyst not what it might be, ne wherfbre they 
soo dyd. And as I sawe the aung^ellys mount into 
heven on bye, I saw comynge a grete legyon of 
knyghtes alle blacke ageynst me, the whych here a 
praye whereof they made grete noyse. Whan they 
were tofore me in passynge, I sayd to them, and 
demaunded who they were, and what they bare. 
One of the deveylles aunswered and sayd, we here 
the kyng Marfuryus into belle, for long agoon he 
hath well deserved it. And Roulland your trum- 
pette, wyth Michel thaungel, and many other in his 
companye, is brougiit into joye perdurable to heven. 
And as the masse was fynysshed, I recounted to 
Charles the vysyon whyche I had seen, how thaun- 
gellys of heven bare the soule of Roulland into Para- 
dys, and the devylles bare the soule of a sarasyn 
into helle. Thus as I sayde these wordes Bauld- 
uyn whyche rode on Rolland's hors came hastely, 
and sayd to Charles how the crysten men were dede 
and bytrayed, and how Rolland was hurte, and in 
what estate he had left hym*'' 
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Chapter IX. 

Salamis— Siege of Lejden — Spanish Anaada. 

While Leonidas was guarding Thermopylae, the 
Grecian fleet took its station nearly opposite to him 
at Artemisium and the coast of Euboea. The Euri- 
pus, the narrow channel extending between that 
island and the continent was well calculated for de- 
fence by an inferior force ; and as the voyage along 
the seaward side of the island was considered diffi- 
cult and dangerous in the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation, a reasonable hope was entertained that the 
progress of the invader min;ht be stopt both by land 
and sea. His fleet originally consisted of 1208 gal- 
leys of war, besides transports ^and smaller vessels. 
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and had been reinforced by 120 ships from the Thra- 
cian Greeks ; but this vast armament was consider- 
ably reduced on the coast of Thessaly, by a storm, ia 
wbiebt according to the lowest report, not less than 
four hundred galleys were destroyed. Numerically, 
the Grecian fleet was little calculated to engai»;e such 
an enemy, for it reckoned but 271 trireme galleys, 
with a few of the smaller vessels called penteconters. 

The penteconter, the vessel of Homer's age, had, 
like the modem row-boat, only one tier of oars, and 
• its complement of rowers was from fifty to sixty. The 
trireme, it is o^enerally supposed, had three tiers of 
oars, by whicli it gained that swjftness so important 
in the ancient mode of naval action. Its ordinary 
complement of rowers was, at the time of which we 
are treating, from 150 to 160 ; besides whom it com- 
monly carried forty soldiers, and sometimes more, 
but on emergencies, particularly when boarded, the 
whole crew acted with arms Of the triremes 
now in the Grecian fleet, no less than 127 were fur- 
nished by Athens, and 40 by Corinth; the rest were 
supplied in smaller quotas by the other jPeloponnesians 
and islanders* With this superiority in force the 
Athenians were fully entitled to claim the chief com- 
mand : but such was the reputation of Sparta at this 
time, that the Peloponnesian states refused to serve 
except under a Spartan leader ; and the Athenians, 
with a rare and most laudable moderation, waved 
their claim rather than run the hazard of discord at 
so critical a moment. The credit of this forbearance 
is ascribed to Themistocles. 

The Grecian commLindcrs felt their inferiority of 
force, and were as willing to abandon the Eubceans 
to their fate, as shortly after to desert the Athenians. 
The former petitioned Eurybiades, the Spartan ad- 
miral, to remain awhile for their protection, until 

* Mitfordj chap. vUi.i sect, 4» 
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they could remove their familieft an4 pprt^le efflbcUf 
Failing in tbeir applicatioq, they wei|t (d ThefQistocle^i 
the Athenian admiral, who for thirty talents, alK>ut 

oCTOUU, promised to detain the fleet; and succ|gede4f 
for Eurybiades was brought over by five, and the 
Corinthian coiTiaiander by three talents ; the rert 
appears to have been con¥erte4 to his own use* 
Disinterestedness is not to be reckoned among the 
many bnlliaiit qualities of Themistocles ; but his 
interference, however corrupt in its origin, was wise 
and beneticial ; for to retreat from Artemisiuo^ would 
have been equivalent to deserting ttie army, and 
most injurious to the common cause. The Persian 
commanders, seeing the small force opposed to them, 
were chiefly afraid lest it should escape, and detached 
two hupdred galleys round jj^ubcea to blockade the 
other end of the Euripus, and cut o^ ail retreat* 
Meanwhile, three battles, unattended with any ^eci- 
3ive result, were fought, in all of which the Greeks 
appear to have gained the advantage, and tlieir 
spirits were heightened by a reinforcement of iifty* 
three Athenian triremes, bringing* news that the 
detachment sent round Eubcea had been pTj^rtak^if 
by a storm and totally destroyed. Put they were 
severely handled in the last engagement; and the 
Iiews of the battle of Thermopylse determined tb^m 
to retreat nearer to their homes. ^Previous to his 
departure, Themistocles engraved these words upon 
the rocks at the watering place of Artemisium : " Men 
of Ionia, you do ill in making war upon your fathers, 
and helping to enslave Greece*. By ail mei^i^ 
therefore com^ over to us, or^ if that cannot bie, re* 
main neuter, and persuade the Caxians to do |be s^me* 

• ^ Ail Grecian colonies held the metropolis^ or mother city| 
whence they were derivedi in deep veneration. The Ionian states 
were founded by a great migration from Attica, end ^^re(oi« 
iooked up to the Athenians aa Uie head of tbf»irtribe« 
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are cng^^ed in is sucii as to make a secessioii imprac- 
ticable, yet, when come to action, avoid exenion 
a^aiiist us; remembering that you are descended 
firotii one blood with Us, aild that the eiimity of the 
Persians i^h^ firsit drdwn lipon us in yodr cause.^* 
In this he probably had a double object ; if possible, 
td induce the Asiatic Greeks to desert ; and if not; 
at least to render them suspected, and procure their 
Hichi^idii in future from the Persian line. 
' rthe fleet doubling the promontoty of Sunium, the 
southern point of Attica, took its second station in 
the bay of Salamis ; a situation recommended to the 
Athenians by its proximity to their capitr.l ; and to 
the Peloponnesians by the neighbourhood of the Isth-^ 
ftiU^, th^ key of P^lopbtitiesus. It was here recruited 
by fresh ships, so that the fleet now mustered 372 
tHremes, of which 180 were Athenian. The Athenian^ 
expected^ with good reason, that the whdle strength of 
Pl^ldpdnnesud wotild assemble in Boeotia for the pro^ 
telsttoii of Attica, atid Wete thix)Wn into great conster- 
nation on finding" themselves deserted, and that their 
Dorian neighbours had returned to their favourite 
scheme of fortifying tlie Isthmus^ and there making 
their final dt&nd. No hope remained, except iii un-^ 
edndiiional subnlissibh or flight, atld in ihis dUemtnil 
the peopile came to the high-minded tesolution of 
abandoning their homes artd fortunes to the invader; 
and seeking a temporary refuge in the neighbouring 
islands of Salatni^ and ^gina» and the territory of 
Trietetl on the opposite coast of the Saironic gulf* 
Still, wheh the time arrived, they were utlwiUing to 
move, until Themistocles, never at a loss for expe- 
dients, called the influence of superstition to iiis aid. 
It was believed that a sacred derp^nt kept watch over 
Palias'd temple in thfe AcrdpdUs. Every month A 
prepairation of honey was placed before the shrine^ 
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and believed to be devoured by the animal : but the 
last ofiering, the priestess said» remained untouched* 
and hence the inference was drawn, that the goddess 

had deserted her city, which availed much towards 
reconciling!; the people to depart. Proclamation wag 
therefore made, that the city should be committed to 
the charjge of Pallas the protectress, and that all men 
of age to serve should embark on board the triremes, 
having provided for the security of their femilies as 
best they mig-ht. All complied, except some who 
were too poor to support themselves in a foreign 
land, and a few who, putting confidence in an ambi* 
guous oracle, believed safety to be promised to such 
as remained in the Acropolis. A law was passed for 
the recall of all exiles. 

Meanwhile the Persian land-force advanced from 
Thermopyle unopposed through Doris into Phocas, 
which alone, says Herodotus, among the states in 
that quarter, did not join the Mede, for no other cause, 
as far as I can find upon inquiry, but from their 
hatred to the Thessalians ; for if the Thessalians 
had adhered to the cause of Greece, the Phocians, 
as I believe, would then have joined the Mede.'* 
But they could not pretend to withstand such an 
overwhelming force, and, retiring from the level 
country, took refuge in the recesses of Mount Par* 
nassus ; and the invader carried fire and desolation 
through the rich but deserted vale of the Cephlsus. 
Arriving at the Boeotian border, Xerxes, while he pro- 
secuted his march towards Athens, detached a force 
to seize the treasure at Delphi, with the contents of 
which," says the historian, *'he was better ac* 
quainted than with what he had left at home; so 
general was its celebrity, especially for the offerings 
dedicated by Croesus, son of Alyattes. The citizens 
were naturally in great alarm both for themselves 

their temple, and consulted the orode whelhef 
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they should conced or remov^ the sacred dei30flit8. 
The god forbad their interferencet sayin^^ that he was 
tble to defend his own : but their confidence ui their 

patrdn seems nbt to have been unmixed with scep- 
ticism, for they transported their families across the 
Corinthian Gulf into Aohaiai and betook themselves 
to the wilds of Parnassus and other strong-holds* 
learin^ in the place only Aberatus, the expounder 
of oracles, together with sixty men. 

** When the barbarians were near at hand, and 
beheld the templet at that moment the prophet ob« 
served that the sacred arms which it wa^ unlawful for 
any man to touch had been broopfht forth from the 
shrine and laid in front of the building* ; and he 
went to tell the Delphians, who were there, this 
wonder. But greater marvels occurred when the 
Persians came opposite to the. temple of Athene 
Pronaia ; though it is no small wonder that armour 
should spontaneously cliaiige its place ; but that 
which next happened, among all manner of prodii^ies 
is most worthy of admiration: for then thunderbolts 
fell from heaven among them, and two crags, broken 
linom Parnassus, were borne amongst them with a 
dreadful crash, and slew many; while a noise of 
^hontiii^' was heard from the temple of the goddess. 

From these things combined a panic seized the 
barbarians ; and the Delphians^ observing that they 
retreated, issued down and slew a considerable num- 
ber ; the re.st fled straight to Bueotia. And those who 
returned said, as I hear, that they saw other prodigies 
besides, tor that two warriors of more than mortal 
•stature followed their retreat, slaying them. These 
the Delphians affirm to have been two heroes, na- 
tives of the country, Phylacus and Antinous, to whom 

* A similar event Is reUted to haye occurred at Thebes^ before 
.the balUe of lieucUa. 
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ground is consecrated in the neighbourhood of the 
temple*.'* 

It is curious that two hundred years later, when 
the Gauls invaded Greece and attacked Delphi, the 

same answer was returned by the oracle, and the as- 
sailants were again defeated in consequence of a panic 
terrort* Stripped of the miraculous, these stories 
seem to denote that the measures of the Delphian 
leaders were prudent and successful. The first step 
was to inspire confidence, which was done by a 
favourable oracle, and by the reported supernatural 
removal of the armour; the next, to provide for dt* 
fence,*— 'and the plan adopted is indicated by the sear 
sonable descent of the rocks. Suppose also that a 
thunderstorm did really occur thus seasonably, and 
the whole miraculous tale will be readUy and credibly 
explained. 

The main body of the army advanced through 
Bceotia, which now openly espoused the Persian 

cause, burnincr on their way the patriotic towns of 
Thespise and Platsea, and took possession of deserted 
Athens. The few who had sought refuge in the 
Acropolis, trusting m the oracle, alone reftiaed sub* 
mission, and, owing to the natural strength of the 
fortress, were not reduced without considerable trouble. 

The fleet had been with difhculty detained thus 
long at Salamis, and now the enemy's approach 
inspired general consternation : some hurried to their 
ships to seek safety in immediate flight ; and a coun- 
cil being called, it was resolved by the majority of 
those who remained to retreat to the Isthmus, where, 
if defeated, they would have the support and pro- 
tection of their countrymen. This was a consider- 
ation of no small importance, for the ancient vesdds 
drew so little water, that they could be ran close 
ashore before they grounded ; and it has happened 
* Herod, viii. 37 and 38. f Greece^ p. 166. 
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that ships bo abandoned, and even taken possession 
of by the enemy, have been recovered by Ihe oppor- 
tune arrival of succours by land, who have dashed 

into the sea and overpowered the intruders. Mnesi- 
philus, an Athenian, met Themistocles departing 
from the assembly, and having heard what was de* 
termtned, observed, **Then you have no longer a 
eountry to fight for: the fleet will separate: neither 
Eurybiades, nor any one else will have power to 
retain it together, and Greece is ruined by lack 
of counsel." Struck by the justice of his friend's 
views, Themistocles returned to the Spartan admiral* 
and persuaded him to reassemble the council ; and in 
his eagerness, before Eurybiades, as commander-in- 
chief, had explained the purpose for which they were 
met, he proceeded earnestly and at great length to 
enforce the impolicy of a retreat, when Adeimantus, 
the Corinthian captain, stopped him with the affronts 
in^ reproof, '* Themistocles, in the games men are 
beaten with rods who rise before their time." He 
replied temperately, But those who are left behind 
are never crowned,'^ and continued to urge the in^ 
expediency of their present determination. If they 
retreated," he said, " they would give up Salamis, 
Megara, iEgina, thus leading* the Persians to the 
very gates of Peloponnesus ; and be obliged to risk 
a battle in the open sea, which would be doubly pre-' 
judicial to an armament inferior both in the number- 
and the swiftness of its vessels. By remaining, on 
the contrary, they gained the advantage of fighting 
in a strait ; they preserved Salamis, where were the 
families of a large part of the Athenians ; and pro- 
tected Peloponnesus as effectually as if they fell bacl; 
and fought at the Isthmus, without committing the 
error of suffering the enemy to advance unopposed 
so far. Moreover, if they obtained the victory, there 
was reason to ezp^t that the enemy would never^adr 
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Taiice beyond Attica; and thus they would preserve 
irdm ratiige Me^ara« ^gina^ and above all Salamis* 
which was marked out by ati oracle as the spot where 
they should overcome their enemy. Here Adeimantus 
again attacked him, bifid iiig him be silent, as a 
man without a country, and objected to Eurybiades 
{Cutting the proposal of one without a city to the 
totto ; saying that Themtstocles must first shew what 
city he represented, theii come and compare his own 
with others' opinions. Themislocles replied in anger, 
with bitter taunts against Adeimantus and the Corinn 
thiiins» that the Athenians possessed both the better 
^ouhtry and the better city, so long as they had two 
hundred ships equipped fdr service, which no Grecian 
power, go where they would, could repel. He then 
turned to Eurybiades, and spoke with greater earnest- 
Bfess* If you abide here^ and abiding, shall approve 
yotir eottrage-^well : if not» you will be the ruin of 
Greece. For our ships bear the burden of the war. Be 
advised by me therefore. If not we will immediately 
take our domestics, and make sail for Siris in Italy* 
which of old time is ours, and as oracles say is des- 
tined ' id be colonised by us : and you being aban-> 
doned by allies such as we are, will remeitiber my 
Words.'* The concluding argument was irresistible, 
and they resolved to remain *. 

The next morning an earthquake occurred at sun- 
ttse} upon which it was resolved to implore tiie 
iktour and protection of jEacus and the heroes 
descended from him, whose assistance, according: to 
Grecian supersliiion, was especially to be depended 
on in those seas, where they liad reigned* and where 

they Were peculiarly worshipped. They paid their 
• 

y * Herod, vill. CO, G2. 

\ /Eacu?^ <:on of Jupiter and /Egina, was king of the island to 
'^vhtch he i;;ive his moilier'.s name. From him sprung Peleus and 



vows on the spot to Ajax md Telamon^ in their 
native Salamis, and sent a vessel to ofier the same 

tribute to the other heroes of the family at ^Egina ; 
and the appeal was beHeved, or at least fabled, to 
have been answered. One Dicsus, an Athenian 
exile high in the Persian service, asserted that one 
day, when he was in the Thriasian plain, which 
stretched from Eleusis northward, in company with 
Demaratus, the banished king of Sparta, who ibl- 
lowed in Xerxes' train* and* was much consulted by 
the monarch throughout this war, they saw a cloud 
of dust, such as might be raised by the trampling 
of 30,000 men, advance from Eleusis. As they were 
wondering what this might be, they heard a noise, 
which seemed to him to be the song which the initi-> 
ated * sang in praise of the mystic lacchus* Dicasua 
then assured his companion that some great evil 
was about to befall the Persians ; for the gods were 
manifestly quitting Eleusis on tlie desolation of 
Attica to proceed to the assistance of the Greeks, 
and if they should direct their course towards Pelo-* 
ponnesus, the blow would fall on the land army ; if 
towards Salamis, then Xerxes would run great risk 
of losing his fleet. Demaratus wisely counselled him 
to keep silent, or his bead might be in no less dan- 
than the Persian marine ; and presently the dust 

* Eleusis was funed for the celebraUon of mysteries, as thev 
were called ; which consisted in leading the aspirant through 
various temftc scenes and representations ; after which, if hb 
courage remained unshakeo, he was Instructed in a purer and 
more exalted system of religion than was openly taught in Greece. 
Secrecy on the part of the Initiated was most strictly enforced. 
The immortalitj of the soul appears to have been the leading doo* 
trine ioculcatea In these ceremonies ; which seem traceable to the 
earliest periods of Grecian history, and were probably derived 
from Egypt. The initiated went yearly in solemn procession from 
Athens to Eleusis, and chaunted on these occasiops the hymn^ 
fdluded to. 
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Itm iiltb ft bloiidi wUicH wds bohie dff in the airedidii 

of Salamis * ! 

The losses of the Persian fleet by storm and battle 
trfere repaired by reinforcements drawn from the 
islatid^rsj Bceotiaiis tod others, lipon its Unveil at 
Piialeriitn, one of the ports of Athens. Xerxes in 
persdn presided at a council of war, when it warf 
debated whether the fortune of another battle should 
be tried or no. All raised their voices in the 
affirmative, except Artemisia, a Grecian heroine^ 
dtttiffhter of Lys^damid, and widow of Another t^arit 
df Halicarnassus, who had joined the fleet with 
five galleys, which slie herself coninuinded, attended 
regularly at the council board, and was iiigh in 
tiie favour of the Persian mdtiarch. She urg^d hint 
td spare his ships, and not engage with an enem;f 
d& superior to his troops at sea as men to women ; 
itid said that nothing was to be gained by a battle, 
tot he was already in possession of Attica, the great 
object of the campaign; and the adverse fleet, if 
he otiljr remained quiet, would sooii be compelled 
to disperse for want of provisions • while, if he ad* 
vanced by land against Pelopuauesus, it would im- 

*The correspondence between the above story and the follow- 
ing Spanish legend is singularly close. — "The night before the 
Battle was fought at the Navas de Tolosa, in the dead of the 
night a mighty sound was heard in the whole city of Leon, as if 
it had been the tramp of a whole army passing through : and it 
went on to the royal monastery of St. Isidro, and thefe was great 
knocking at the f,'ate thereof; and they called to a priest who wa^ 
keepin? vigil in liie church, and told iiini thdt the captains of Lhe 
drihy wnich he heard were the Cid Ruy Diez, and Count Ferran 
Gonzalez; and that they came to call up King Don Fernando the 
Great, ^ho lay buried in that church, that he mighi go with them 
to deliver Spain, And on the morrow that ^reat battle of the 
N&m de Tolosa was fought, wherein 60,000 of the unbelievers 
were slain, which was one of the greatest and noblest batUesr 
d«er won over the Moon/'^^Cbrd&icle of Ci4. xi, 21. U occorred 



(aediately. separate, and all would Af ^ tb^p wmfl 
homes, without caring to stay and fight in defence 

of the Athenians. Xerxes ackuo^v]cd":ed the advice 
to be good, but was guided by the opinion of the 
majority; and attributing fgri^er deff^ats tp the wau^ 
pf his persona) presepce an4 eucquragement, \ip df3« 
termined to be . a spectator of f he battle, which was 
ordered to take place upon the morrow. That same 
night the land forces marched towards the Isthmus, 
which so much alarmed the Feloponncsians, already 
discontented and uneasy lest.they shoMld be defeated 
and blockaded in Sa^amis, that the ipd^cision of Eu-* 
rybiades was loudly reprobated, and it was tumultu- 
ously resolved not to stay to risk a battle in behalf pf 
an already conquered country* fa thi^ crisis TheipiS'« 
tocles had recourse to a measure sjugi^larly illustra- 
tive of the bold and crooked poliqy which he loved tQ 
pursue. • He despatched a trusty dependant to the 
hostile fleet, to say that the Athenian admiral, being 
well disposed to the king, liad sent him to give infor- 
ination that the Greeks were bt; tt^e point of flight; 
and that now was the time to strike a decisive blow, 
because they were at variance with each other, and in 
an engagement many would espouse the Persian 
cause. The bait was taken ; the Persians landed a de- 
tachment on the little i^let of Psyt^taleia, lying betwe^l^ 
Salamis and the main, to qverpower the crews of any 
vessels that might be driven ashore there, and stent a 
force round Salamis to occupy the other end of the 
strait between that islet and the continent, in which 
the Greeks were posted, and thus deprive theip of the 
possibility of retreat. All this passed ip the cqurse of 
one evening, during Which the dissensions of th<^ 
Greeks, ignuraut that they were blockaded, had pro-, 
tracted their council to a late hour of the niffht, when 
Aristides, surnamed the Just, a man hostile above all 
Others to Tliemistocles, and wbo^ t)irough his influ* 
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ence, had been banished from Athens, eame to help hid 

country in her distress as he best mit^ht, and foro-ot 
all private animosity in her service. Sailing from 
iEgina, he fell in with the enemy; and having heard 
that the Feloponnesians were urgent to retreat upon 
the Isthmus, he called Themistocles out from the as- 
sembly and addressed him thus, ** It becomes us to 
contend, both at other seasons and at this also, 
which of us two shall most benefit his country." 
He added that they were now surrounded, and that 
deliberation concerning flight was vain, because 
Eurybiades and the Corinthians could not depart 
if they would : and bid Themistocles inform the 
assembly of this. Themistocles avowed in return 
that this was done by his own contrivance, adding, 
that since the Greeks would not fight of their own 
good will, it was necessary to compel them ; and 
bid Aristides himself carry in the tidinofs to the conn- 
cil. While the dispute still raged, some believing;, 
others rejecting the intelligence, it was confirmed 
by B Tenian vessel which deserted from the enemy. 

At break of day, October 20th, b. c. 480, if we 
may trust implicitly to chronolo£rers, they prepared 
for battle, and were no sooner in motion than the 
Persians advanced to meet themi Xeixes being 
stationed at the foot of Mount ^galeos, near the port 
Phoron*, on a spot which commanded a view of 
the scene of action. The wind at that hour mostly 
blew fresh from the sea^ and rolled up a strong cur- 
rent; two circumstances which gave the low-built 
Grecian ships a decided advantage over their loftier 
and more unwieldy opponents. For a naval conflict 
was chiefly carried on by means of the iron beaks 
with which vessels' bows were armed, the great object 
being to strike an enemy upon the side, and thus, if 

* See Col, Leake oa ilie Atlic Demi* 
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the shock were direct and violent, sink her altogether, 
or at all events dash away her oars, and thus render 
her unnnanageable. Tt was theretbre of vital import-' 
ance that they should readily obey the helm. Now 
a side wind had little effect upon the Grecian ships, 
but it disordered the Persian, which were built high 
in the bows and stern, to procure the advantage in a 
close engagement, when, as was the older usage* siiip 
grappled with ship» and the issue, as in a land battle, 
depended chiefly upon the exertions of the heavy- 
armed soldiers: and by disordering them, it at once 
broke the momentum of their charge, and exposed 
them to what was so much dreaded, an oblique 
attack. The Greeks, when fairly confronted with the 
first mass of the hostile fleet, were seized with some- 
thing like a panic ; and reversing the action of their 
oars fell back toward the land, still keeping their 
prows turned towards the enemy. Ameinias, brother 
to the poet ^schylus^ and to CynaegiruS) who was 
slain at Marathon after distinguishing his valour, 
broke the spell by dashing singly into the hostile ranks ; 
and the rest then followed his example. It was said 
that at this moment a fi^male figure appearing in the 
air gave the word to charge loud enough for the 
whole fleet to hear, exclaiming reproachfully, Bow 
long for shame will ye yet back your vessels.'* The 
event, however, seems not to have been very long 
doubtful. The Persians came to the attack without 
order, so that when the first line was routed, fresh ships 
crowding up from the rear, and eager to distinguish 
themselves under the eyes of their sovereign, ran foul 
of their comrades, and thus completing their wreck, 
were themselves thrown into confusion, and rendered 
unable to attack in concert, and with any probabiUty of 
success* Numbers of ships were driven ashore on 
Salarois and destroyed, and while the action was going 
on Aristides lauded with a body of troops upou the 

2 I 
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island Fsytlaleift, and put to the sword aU the Pefsiws 
who were there« under the very eye of tiieir monarch. 

"When the Persians beg'au to fall into confusion, the 
ship of Artemisia was hard pressed by an Athenian 
galley commanded by Ameinias, who bad apmmenced 
&e actiont and was one of the three who were eonsi-* 
dered to have aoquitted themselves best in the eon* 
flict. Being unable to retreat fur the press of friendly 
vessels, slie steered ag'ainst the ship of Damasithy- 
mus, prince of Calynda in Lycia« and sunk him out«i 
right. Whether chance directed her against bis vesseli 
or whether she selected it on account of any |Hrevtous 
ill will, the historian professes his inability to inform 
H8 ; the stratag;em at least succeeded, for the Athenian 
took it for granted that he was pursuing one of bis own 
aide by mistake* and turned to seek some other euemy^ 
On seeing this feat« Xerxes, who was eager to 
inquire by whom each action worthy of observation 
was performed, expressed his admiration, supposing 
that it was a foe that had perished* and said that his 
men had turned women, and bis women men. No 
historian has attempted to give a detailed aceouni of 
Buch a scene of confusion as the battle must have 
presented, nor has any statement of the respective 
losses of the combatants been preserved. We may 
presume that of the Persians to have been immense* 
not only from the strong expression of iBscbylus*, 

* In the Verm, a tragedy written to celebrate the overthrow of 
Xerxes, and containing a magnificent description of the baUle of 
Salamis, of which the poet was an eye-wltnesSi having served ia 
all the brilliant aiitions of the Persian war, from Marathon te 
Platsca. The passage is too long for the whole to be inserted^ 
but the description of the first onset of the Greeks may furnish s 
epecimen of its character. 

^ Bnt when the white-horsed morn o*er all the earth 
8bed her fair splendour^ from the Grecian fleet 
A mighty sound me tuneably, to wake 
The sbBepiog Behoi wbich letiinied s bud 
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that the sea was scarce visible for the wrecks and 
gore which overspread it, and that the shores were 
covered with corpses, but from knowing that, when 
collected the next spring at Samos, their fleet numbered 
only 300 vessels. Immediately after the battle the 
remnant of the armament returned to the Hellts[)ont, 
80 broken in spirit, that upon the sight of a few rocks 
lying near the promontory Zoster, the most pro^ 
Jecting point ott the western coast of Attica, they 
mistook them for the enemy, and dispersed ia dismay. 

The supernatural appearance at the moment 
of commencing the engagement is mentioned by 
Herodotus in terms that leave it doubtful whether it 
was a fiction propagated in the heat of action to 
remove a timidity fatal to the Grecian cause, or 
the growth of later times. If the former, it is a 
stratagem creditable to the ready wit of him who 
invented it, unless we rather believe it to have been 
a ][)reconcerted fraud on the part of the Athenian 
commanders. The example of Pisistratus will prove 
that such a iraud was not alien to the character of 
the Athenians; and a similar story is related of 
Fericles, not half a century later. That eminent 
H^hefal and statesman, previous to a battle, observed 

HesH^heerio^ sniwer from the island locki 
Confused the Peraians stood ; for not for flighi 
The Greeks rang forth that lofiy battle-fthottt^ 
But hurrying on rejoidng to the fight 
With high-souled valour. Then the trumpet*8 clang 
Kii^dled the battle ; then the word was given. 
And the qutok oars with one united ntroke 
Dashed into spray the salt resounding surge. 
And all bore down in sight. The right wing led 
First, in fair order; the main armament 
Pressed close behind, and all at once sent forth 
A mighty shout; * On, children of the Greeks, 
Set free your country, free your sons, your wives, 
The temples of your country's gods, the tombs 
Of your forefathers— »thi& day fights for all.^*' 
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a daric and extenshre wood« €oiiaecfated to Plutoi 

situated so as to be visible to both armies alike. 
Within its shelter he stationed a man of extraordi- 
nary stature, whose appearance was rendered more 
imposing by all that dress and equipage could sup- 
ply. His natural height increased by high*8oled 
buskins, clothed in purple, and with flowing hair, 
he was placed in a lofty chariot drawn by white 
horses, with orders to advance upon the signal of 
battle being given, and call upon Pericles by name, 
and exhort him to confidence by the assurance that 
the £^ods were on the Athenian side. The effect was 
such that the enemy scarce waited for the first 
flight of javelins to turn their backs^. Not less 
useful to the Spanish cause was the belief thai 
Santiago fought upon their side against the Moors* 
Ramiro, king of dragon, had fought a whole day 
with the Moors : darkness separated the combatants, 
and preserved the Christian power from destruction* 
The king having spent the first part of the night in 
deep anxiety concerning the fiite of the morrow, was 
at length overtaken by sleep, and in a dream saw 
one who bade him be of good cheer, for that as- 
suredly the Christians would gain the victory ; and 
declared himself to be the Apostle James, to whose 
ward Spain was committed, and whose protection 
they should experience on the morrow provided they 
pacified their minds by wholesome confession, and, 
ibrtified with the holy sacrament, advanced with a 
firm hope to the renewal of the fray» The king 
communicated his dream to the prelates and barons, 
whb hailed the assurance with joy, and having 
obeyed the saints' injunctions, charged the Saracens 

* Frontintts, Strategematicoa, lib. I. it. 10. Frontinut wrote to* 
wards the end of the first century of the Christian era, and the 
story, as far as we know, is not noticed earlier. It may iherefore 
• very probably be false* 
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crity, that 60,000 were left dead upon the field. 
The apostle himself was conspicuous amidst the 
fighU mounted on a white horset with a snow-white 
banner^ charged with a red erOds. From that time 
it has been utitial with the Spaniards In all battles^ 
especially with unbelievers uiul heathens, to call 
upon the name of God and St. James, which serves 
them for their Watch-word*. 

This disaster put ft final stof} to the advance of the 
Pei^ians* Xenes, wearied and discourasred by a 
series of misfortunes, willinsrly listened to a proposal, 
that he should return himself to Persia wiili the bulk 
ctf the army, and leave his brother-in-law, Mardoiiius, 
with 800,000 picked men, to complete the reductioa 
(of QMSte. One 8tof7 rons^ that he crossed the 

Hellespont without fleet or army ih an open boat : 
but not the smallest counteuaiice is g'iven by Hero- 
dotus to this report, which probably has no other 
foundation than the ptactioe cominon to story-tellers 
in all a^es, of adding ornament to what is in itself 
sufficiently striking. His retreat was protected by 
60,000 men detached bv Mardonius; but the snfferirinrg 
of the multitude who followed him, and ot whom no 
eate could be talcen, were dreadful. They left behind 
tbem a track, like that of locusts ; even the grass and 
bark of trees were devoured ; and disease, the natural 
consequence of cold and hung'er, carried off thousands 
whom the sword and famine had spared. 

Xerxes seems to have entirely abandoned Attica, so 
that the Atbeniatis returned without further contest 
to their homes : not, indeed, to enjoy them in quiet, 
but to give a fresh example of disinterestedness and 
devotion to the cause of their allies requited by in- 
gratitude little short of treachery. Mardonius win- 
tered in i;hefl8aly« but, early in the spring, he sent 

e Vasabus^ Hispaniee Chronican. 

2 I 3 
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ambassadors to detach* if possible, Athens from the 
Grecian cause. Xerxes^ he said» had ordered him to 
annomice that their offences should be fully forgiven, 

their territory restored, and increased by any other 
which they might choose, their temples rebuilt, and 
their independence secured, if they would only make 
submission to the king. Why then, he added, are you 
so frenzied as to continue a war, in which you cannot 
conquer, nor yet resist for ever? For you know the 
multitude and the exploits of Xerxes' army, and have 
heard what force is now under my command ; and if 
you should vanquish me, which, however, you have 
no ground to hope, still you will be attacked by 
another armament many times as great." The 
friendly envoy Alexander, king' of Macedonia, in 
vain added his own persuasions to these tempting 
offers : the reply is worthy of being preserved. We 
know that the power of the Mede is many times 
greater than our own, so that it was unnecessary to 
reproach us therewith; but yet, being ardently de- 
sirous of liberty, we will defend ourselves as best we 
may* Tell Mardonius, therefore, that the Athenians 
say, so long as the sun shall run his present course, 
we never will submit ourselves to Xerxes, but will 
march against him, relying on the gods, who fight 
for us, and the heroes; whose temples and images 
he, holding them in no respect, has burnt" To the 
liscedaemonians, who sent a pressing embassy to 
remind them of their obligations to support the con- 
federate cause, and, professing sympathy and regret 
for the losses which they had sustained, offered to 
support their women and those who were unservice- 
able for war, they rephed in a similar tone, that no 
wealth should bribe them to be accessory to the en- 
slaving of Greece ; and that to avenge the insulted 
honour of their gods was a sacred duty : they declined, 
though with thanks, the offer of assistance to support 
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their families, and only requested, that since their 
reply would unquestionably produce an immediate 
invasion, the Lacedaemonians would be ready at the 
first notice to march into Bceotia, and save them, 
if possible, from being again obliged to abandon 
their country *. 

In return for this devotion, the Spartans, as before, 
suffered Mardonius unopposed to occupy Attica, and, 
unmoved by the pressing intreaties of the Athenians, 
they remained at home, until it was suggested, that 
to fortify the Isthmus would be of little use, if the 
sea were left free to the barbarians by the defectioa 
of the better half of the Grecian fleet. This ob- 
servation produced immediate effect, and an army 
of 5,000 Spartans and 85,000 Helots was instantly 
despatched, though not until the Persian invasion had 
again compelled the Athenians to remove their fami- 
lies and effects to Salamis. Mardonius, finding the 
Athenians immovable, burnt the city, which he had 
hitherto spared, and retreated into Boeotia, as offering 
a better field for the evolutions of his cavalry. There 
this eventful war was closed by the glorious victory 
of Plataea. 

But it is not to Salamis and to Platsa that we 
wish especially to direct the reader's admiration, for 
military virtue is a plant of hardy and extensive 
growth. It is the spectacle of a nation once 
and again quitting an endeared home (and there 
is much of misery comprised in these few words) in 
preference to owning a foreign master; and persever- 
ing in its exalted course, unchanged even by the ingra- 
titude and injustice of those countrymen for whose 
weHkre, conjointly with its own liberty, it rejected the 
most tempting offers of wealth and security, to which 
we look as the best justification of those high-flown 
e}ilo^iun)s which the later Athenians bestowed so 

^ Herod, viii. c. 140—144. 
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lilNMlly tipon ilMt feneestofB. In seeldiig' for 

parallel case in modern history, the conflagraiion of 
Moscow at once suggests itself ; but the obscurity 
which involves the origin of that remarkable and im- 
portant event renders it impossible to determine how 
far the same spirit prompted the one and the othe^ 
saeritice ; and the recent occurrence and notoriety of 
the latter furnishes an additional reason for passing it 
over. In its place, therefore, we shall select the most 
striking incidenti perhaps^ in the long and plorions 
war waged by the Low Conniries for the reccnrery of 
their liberties ; — the siege of Leyden, in the year 
1574, when the Dutch, in greater straight^ than the 
Atheuians» and unable either to deieud or abandon 
their country) called in the powers of nature to their 
assistanee* and sank it under the waters, riither than 
surrender its strong-holds to the Spanish tyrants 

Now follows the Siege of Leyden, which was 
particularly memorable for the condition of the suc- 
cour, ^hich so altered the order of affiiirs, as the be- 
mtg(tf^ became besieged ; and look, — ^what unhappy 
success the assailed expected, the assailant made trial 
of the very same. Leyden is one of the chief towns 
of Holland; it is seated low, amongst, as may be 
said, a labyrinth of channels, part of which are run* 
ning, part standing waters, and which cut through 
the territories thereof on all sides. The Rhine runs 
through it with one of its branches, which now is the 
weakest, but hath formerly been the most frequented ; 
though this retain its ancient name, whereas the rest« 
as they draw near the sea, ehange it into that of 
other rivers. So many other channels are derived 
from this branch within the town itself in several 
parts, as the space, which is there broken off by the 
islands, is in a sort larger than what is united to the 
continent. But if it be divided by so many channels^ 
it is rejoined by many moie bridges. Of which there 
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are ftbaut an hundred and fifty, where they may serve 

either for use or ornament ; and the most of them are 
of stone. The town is well peopled ; her streets are 
large buildings, well polished; it is well flanked 
round about ; her ditch is every where deep ; and in 
fine she is in all circumstances of such condition, as 
the king's men had good reason to use all endeavours 
to gain her, as also the rebels to keep possession of 
her. 

The royalists betook themselves with diligence to 
be masters of all avenues, whereby succour might be 
kept from the town. The parts thereabouts (as hath 
been said) are full of channels and rivers : wherefore 
it was thought necessary to block up all passages 
with sundry forts, by which the city might be come to, 
either by land or water ; so as, ere long, there were 
little less than sixty forts built round about it, whereby 
almost all possibility of relieving it was taken away. 
The Leydenists this meanwhile were not wanting on 
their parts in preparing for defence. And judging 
that the royalists intended rather to take the town by 
famine than by the sword, they thought it not con- 
venient to receive many foreign soldiers into the city ; 
as well the longer to preserve their victuals, as for 
that they hoped they had men enough of their own to 
maintain and defend it 

*' John Douza, a famous Latin poet in those days, 
very nobly borui and of other high deserts, bad Uie 

* The citizens replied to a summons to surrender, that they 
would not lack food, while their left arms remained, but leed on 
them, and fight for liberty with their right. Strada, de Bello 
Belgico, lib. viii. Vaunts of this kind are dangerous: the Ley- 
denists, however, did no discredit to theirs. It was a maxim of 
the Marechal de Gramnnontj that a governor who began by making 
a great to-do, and burnt his suburbs to make a brilliant defence, 
generally ended by making a very bad one. See the Memoires 
de Grammont, chap, viii., where there is a capital story of the 
gallant defence of Lenda, by Don Qregorio ^rice^ beariog upoa 
(his ^oiot. 
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chtef gdV^rntnent of the aflkfra of the city. He fa)l€d 
not in acting his part well ; he still encouraged the 
Leydenisis, and fed them with hopes that the other 
cities would speedily join with them, and relieve them* 
In confirmation of this^ sometimes letters, sometimei 
messages came from without, and some news was 
cunningly raised within the town itself: thouirh it 
were very true, that Orange and the rest of the rebels 
in that province laboured nothing more than how to 
keep a place of such consequence still at their devo- 
tion. 'Twad now the month of August % and th^ 
Leydenists began already to suffer want of victuals. 
Therefore the states of the country met to treat of 
so weighty a business, and to find out some way 
whereby the city might be relieved { and thia aflliiir 
began to be mightily eahiest The deputies diflfered 
in their opinions, some thought that the town might 
be the easiliest got into by making a gallant assault 
by land, others held it might better be relieved by 
Bome river or channel \ but the gmatest part eoticluded 
that there was small hopes of dding it either one way 
or other, the king's men having so strongly lortified 
themselves everywhere. Lewis Boisot, admiral of 
Holland, chanced to be at this meeting ; a man very 
expert in maritime affairsi of a manlike spiril and 
good at execution ; and one who Was very well cfi« 
teemed of over all the province. He, whilst they 
were hottest in ttie variety of their opinions, stept forth 
to propound his, and began to speak thus : — 

^ I wish that our own misfortunes did not too de- 
plorably teach us how perverse the fury of the sea 
proves sometimes to our countries. Who sees not 
how we are daily inforced to oppose our industrv to 
the threats thereof? Nor have our mountainous 
banks been sufficient so to curb the tempest of her 
waveSy but that sometime she hath swallowed up 
whole islands on some sides, and caused miserable 
and unh^rad-of ruii^s m other parts. We are now to 
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Seek for remedy, in this our present necessity, from 
these evils which do so often afflict us. Let nature 
work the same effect to-day> for Qur good, which she 
useth upon so many other occasions to do for onr 
hurt. And by those weapons wherewith she makes 
war against us, let us by her example make war 
upon our enemies. Every one knows that at the two 
equiuoxials of the year the ocean swells extraordinary 
high upon our coasts ; and| by the season of the year, 
we are shortly to expect the effects thereof. My 
counsel shall therefore be, that we may immediately, 
at the high tides, be^in to let the waters loose into 
the neighbouring ground of Leyden: greater tides 
will hereafter follow* And thus, turning the siege 
upon the besiegers, we may hope to destroy pur 
enemies within their own works, and at the same time 
to free the city from all danger. It may be thoug lit 
impossible to relieve it by land, or by the ordinary 
way of channels or rivers i whereas, by the way 
which X have prescribed, we may believe that our 
enterprise will be smiled on by success. It will be in 
our power to let in the inundation where we please. 
We shall see the enemy strangely astonished and 
confused between the shame of abandoning th^ 
siege and the horror of continuing it. But being 
forced at last to fly, we shall see our own weapons 
and those of nature conspire together in slaug^htering 
them on all sides ; and shall see that punishment 
justly transferred on them which they with open vio* 
lence prepared for the innocent. The country which 
shall be drowned will doubtlessly be somewhat inda* 
maged thereby ; but who would not bear with such 
an inconvenience, whereby their country shall receive 
80 great a benefit? On the contrary, whose hair 
will not stand on end to think, that, after the loss of 
Harlem and of Leyden, all the whole province will 
shortly remain at the cruel will of the Spaniards ? We 

must sometimes be wicked to b§ good* How pf( do 
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we cut off some one member for the welfare and 

safeguard of the rest of the body ? Yet this evil will 
not prove finally so great, but that it will in time be 
paid with great usury. Some worldly actions prove 
so memorabIe» as they strike envy dumb and add new 
tongues to fame. This of ours will certainly be such, 
and will be everywhere highly celebrated. I, who 
so boldly t>;ive the advice, do as confidently pronounce 
the augury ; and hope that the event will crown both 
of them with fortunate success.' 

** At the hearing of so strange a proposition, the 
deputies were much confused, whether they should 
accept of it or reject it. But it is oft-times seen that 
need, passing into necessity, necessity passeth luckily 
into desperation. And thus it proved in what we shali 
now relate. For all of them, joining at last in opinion 
that Leydeu was not to be freed by any other way 
than by what Boisot had propounded, it was resolved 
that at all adventures they would follow his advice. 
The chief banks or ditches of the Meuse and Isell 
between Roterdam and Tergowe were presently cut 
in divers places ; and at the high tide the waters 
beg-an to break in everywhere, and overflow all the 
grounds which lie between Tergowe, Roterdam, 
JDelf, and Lieyden. At the sight of this unlooked-for 
inundation the Spaniards were at first much as- 
tonished ; but they were soon aware of the enemies' 
design. The king's forts were very many, as we have 
said, and divers of them were seated in the lowest 
places. These the inundation did quickly reach, and 
tlierefore they were quickly forsaken, and those who 
kept them went to join with those that kept the chief- 
est forts, which were so placed as they mio;ht be the 
more easily maintained. This meanwhile, when once 
the enemy had pitched upon the aforesaid resolution, 
they applied themselves apace to get together great 
store of vessels which should be fitting to relieve 
Leydeu. They were very careful to build them with 
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shallow bottoms, to the end that they might pass 

over such s:rounds where the waters were shallowest: 
the greatest part of them were built in Roterdam 
by reason of the nearness and opportunity of its situ- 
ation. Whole Holland was in great expectation what 
the success would prove, and therefore people flocked 
from all parts to help to build boats; many of which 
were to be in the form of e:allies with oars, to the end 
that they might tiie easier get by the passes, and 
assault the forts, which were yet in the royalists' pos- 
session. These boats were therefore furnished with 
many pieces of artillery, and such people as were 
judG:ed fit to fight. Whilst they were inakiniT' this 
preparatioUi the admiral of Holland endeavoured^ with 
some ships prepared for that purpose^ to force certain 
passes, and to bring some succour into Leyden ; for 
the besieged suffered very much for want of victuals, 
and did very earnestly solicit succour. But his desii; ti 
did not at that time take effect ; for the waters were 
not yet so far increased, as that his vessels could 
come near Leyden. AU Holland joined therefore in 
their prayers, that the sea might suddenly swell 
higher; and that the province, by raising the siege 
of Leyden, might receive so desired a misfortune. 

On the other side, tlie king's men were not 
wanting in securing their forts, and repairing them 
^ith earth, hay, and whatsoever else they could come 
by of most commodious ; and hoping that the waters 
\iould swell no higher, they persuaded themselves 
that they should, within a few days, finish their busi- 
ness. They very well knew the townsmen's neces- 
sities ; and that all their victuals being already spent, 
the allliirs within were drawing to great extremity. 
While both sides were in these hopes and fears, the 
time came wherein nature, by way of her hidden 
causes, was likewise to work her effects. About the 
end of September the sea began to swell exceedingly. 
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Iiccorditi^ as she useth to do in that fieftsoti of the 

year; and pouring in at the hijrh tides, no longer 
waves, but even mountains of waters, into the most 
inward channels and rivers, made so great an inun* 
dation, as all the country about -Leyden seemed to 
be turned into a sea*. It cannot be said how ttiuch 
the rebels were hereby encouraged, and the king's 
men discouraged. The former came presently forth 
with their fleet, which consisted of about one hun* 
dred and fifty bottoms, a great part whefeof were 
made like gallies ; and to these were actded Itiany 
other boats which served only to carry victuals. The 
whole fleet was thus assembled together about the 
beginning of October, and put to water in good 
order, to execute their designed relief: the gallies 
went on the outsides; the other greater Tessels, 
which, if need should be, were tO play upon the 
' forts, in the midst ; and those which bore the victuals 
in the rear. But there was no occasion of any great 
bontention : for the king's men, having valiwtly de* 
fended themselves in sundry places, considering that 
they were not now to fight with meh, but with the 
elements, thought rather iiow to withdraw themselves 
into places of safety, than rashly to oppose Uie 
enemy. Yet they could not forego their ibrttfications, 
iieither so soon nor in so good order, but that matiy 
bf them remained a prey either to the sword or to 
the water. And truly it was a tniserable spectacle 
to behold from all parts, one slain, another drowned ; 
and many endeavour to save thetnselves in the 
highest places, where, when they were freed from 
the waters, they were inexorably slain by the enemy t* 

• Strada says, with nn expression of incredulity however, that 
by means of this iiiuiHlation vessels came over-land to Leyden 
from a distance of fui ly miles, 

f Tl)e Dutch annuyed the Spaniards much with sharp hooks 
fastened to poles or ropes, by which they drew up the Spaniards 
into their skippuig. Cue Petw Borgia was caught up with four 
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'Tin said that above fifteen bundled of the kiog*a 

men perisht thus, and most of them Spaniards ; as 
those who were chiefly employed in ordering the 
siege, and who, desirous to bear away the greatest 
glorjr* fell iato the greatest misfortune* Thus was 
Leyden at last relieved, after five months siege, to 
the exceeding great joy of the rebels and all that 
fq-voured them. But howsoever, the memory of this 
3iege remained a long time very sorrowful in the city; 
for about ten thousand died within the town of 
tmnger and other sufferings ; and all the most un-* 

clean and vilest nourishment was already so consumed 
when the relief was brought in, and the besieged 
resolving rather to die than to yield ; ilt^tbing was 
expected but that the city should give up her last 
breath, and, remaining a miserable carcass, shoiild 
be buried within her own walls and houses*." 

In this siege the Spanish general committed a 
fatal error in not trying an assault, which might 
probably have suoceeded* since there were nqregulair 

troops within the town ; a body of English auxiUaries 
who were placed in advance near Gouda, and intended 
by the Prince of Orange to form the garrison of 
X<eyden when dislodged, having behaved so ill in the 
first skirmish, that the citizens refused them entranea 
within the walls. Aad this step> which might bava 
been their ruin, became the cause of their safety, 
for the additional number of consumers must have 
' brought their provisions to au earlier end, besides 
that no troops, comparatively uninterested in tha 

hooks into a vessel holding six or seven men, and supposed to be 
mortally hurt : but presently, Nvhile they were deeply engaged in 
fishing for more men, he caught up a battle-axe, and set on them 
from behind with such fury, that he killed tiiree, and frightened ilie 
rest overboard, and thus carried otf to the Spanish caiHp a vessel 
ladeu with provisions. — Strada, Bell, Beig. lib. viii. 

♦ BentivogUo, Hist, of Wars ia Fiaaders, englished by Henry 
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event, would ham endured the extremity of distieas 

to which the men of Leyden were reduced. Of the 
amount of their suffering, which the Italian historian 
just quoted barely notices, the reader will be enabled 
to form a fuller idea by a few particulars derived from 
other authorities. 

" With extreme impatience they now expected the 
approach of those tides which are commonly the 
object of their dread and terror. The situation of 
the besieged was become the most desperate and de- 
plorable. During seven weeks there had not been a 
morsel of bread within the city ; and the only food 
had been the roots of herbs and weeds, and the flesh 
of dogs and horses. Even all these were at length 
eonsttmed, and the people reduced to live on soup 
made of the hides of animals which had been killed. 
A pestilence succeeded to tlie famine, and carried oflF 
in a few weeks ^ome thousands of the inhabitants. 
Those who survived, overwhelmed with anguish at 
the dismal scenes which they daily beheld, were 
scarcely able to perform the mournful' office of 
burying the dead. In this dreadful situation they 
saw from their walls the tiags and sails of the vessels 
destined for their leUef^ but had the mortification to 
perceive that it was utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It is not surprising that some of the peo* 
pie, fiiidinoc their misery greater than they were able 
to endure, should have entertained the thoughts of 
surrendering the town to the enemy. Some conspi- 
racies were again formed for this purpose* but they 
were discovered and defeated by the vigilance of 
Douza, supported by a great majority of the people, 
to whom neither the pestilence, nor famine, nor death 
in its most hideous forms, appeared so dreadful as the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. 

. A great number of people having come one day 

in a tumultuous maimer to a magistrate whose name 
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wAs Adrian, exclaiming that he ought either to give 
them food, or deliver the town into the hands of the 
enemy : * I have solemnly sworn,' he replied, ' that I 
^ill never surrender myself or my fellow-citizens to 
the ciruel and perfidious Spaniard ; and I will soonet* 
die than violate my oath. I have no food, else I 
would give it you. But if my death can be of use 
to you, take, tear me Irt pieces, and devour me ; I 
shall die with satisfistction, if I know that by my 
death I shall for one moment relieve you fVom your 
direfUl necessity/ By this eitraordinary answer, 
the people, struck with astonishment, were silenced, 
and their fury was for some time appeased 

In default of a better parallel to the battle of 
Salamts, We conclude this chapter with the overthrow 
of the Spanish Armada. The points of resemblance, 
such as they are, are sufficiently obvious and general, 
and consist in the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, in the alacrity shewn by the English as well as 
by the Athenian people, and in the signal defeat of 
the greater by the less force. We may also direct 
attention to the circumstance, that in each case the 
delcated fleet was superior to its antagonist in the 
bulk no less than the number of its ships, and in 
each case owed its destruction mainly to that very 
superiority; the lighter and more manageable 
vessels proving- an over-match for their i'urniidable 
looking opponents. The incident, however, is suffi- 
ciently striking to deserve notice, even if the resem* 
blance Were weaker, and if national vanity called 
less strongly ibr its insertion; independently of 
which we have some pleasure in giving the fol- 
lowing hiijh- sounding specimen of a contemporary 
historian, who has summoned all his powers to 
match the dignity of his subject by the elevation of 
his style. 

• Watson's Hist, of Philip II. 
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" Althoue:h this present yeere 1587 were but as 
the vigil ot the next ensuing yeere 1588, concerning 
which yeere many ancient and strange prophecies 
in divers languages, and many excellent astrononters 
of sundry nations, had in very plain termes foretold, 
that the yeere 1588 should be most fatall and omi- 
nous unto all estates, concludiui^; in these words, or 
to the like eiiect, viz. ' And if in that yeere the 
world doe not perish and utterly decay« yet empires 
all, and kingdomes after shall, and no man to raise 
himself shall know no way, and that for ever afler it 
shall be called the yeere of wonder,' &c., yet for 
divers yeeres past, by reason of the aforesaid generall 
predictions, all Europe stood at gaze, vehemently 
expecting more strange and terrible alterations, both 
in imperiall and regall estates, than ever happened 
since the world began. Which sayd universal 1 terror 
was this present yeere half abated, and plainely dis* 
covered that England was the maine subject of that 
time's operation : for albeit, the Spanish provision 
for three yeeres past were discerned to be wonderous 
great, for speciall service by sea and land, yet used 
they all possible secrecy concerning their intenti until 
they were fully furnished. 

The queene and councell, for two yeeres space, 
caused the ministers to manifest unto their eonofrenra- 
tions the furious purpose of the Spanish king, dukes 
of Parma and Guyse, with the dangerous dissimula- 
tion of the French king, by whose paines and indus- 
try the whole communality became of one hearte and 
mind, and began to retaine a stronger opinion touch- 
ing* the Spaniards settled resolution for the invasion 
of England, than either queene or councell The 
English nation were so combined in heart, that 1 
here confesse I want art lively to expresse the sym- 
pathy of love between the subjects and the sovereigne. 

"This yeere 1587, being fully ^pent, and each 
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man's mindt more forward than the springy, of infinite 
desire to grapple with the enemie, after many musters 

both of horse and foote, and due survey of England's 
chiefest strength, to wit, navi^tion, captaines, com- 
manderSy leaders, and fit officers were appointed unto 
their severall charges, over all which laud forces, 
Robert, Earle of Leicester was lord general!, and 
Henry Lord Hounsdon was generall for the queenes 
person. 

*' Cities, counties, townes and villages, the cinque- 
ports, and all other havens of England, manifested 
as great forwardnesse in their zealous love and dutie, 
as either subjects could perform, or prince expect. 
To single out the admirable dexterity and bounty of 
any one particular place, or people, were apparent 
wrong to all, yet for a taste of trueth in all, thus 
much may bee- sayd for London. After the councell 
had demaunded what the citty would doe in their 
prince and countryes right, the lord maior and 
aldermen humbly besought their honours to set 
downe what their wisedomes thought requisite in 
such a case : the lords demanded five thousand men, 
and fifteene ships^ the city craved two days respite for 
answere, which was granted, and then entreated 
their lordships, in signe of their perfect love and 
Joyaltie to their prince and country, kindly to accept 
tenne thousand men and thirty shippes, amply fur- 
nished. And even as London London-like gave 
president, the whole kingdome kept true ranke and 
equipage. 

"The whole nobility, most nobly like themselves, 
and like planets of the higher orbes, in kind con- 
junction knit their hearts in one, whose princely 
valour equalling their love, assured their soveraigne 
of triumphant victory." .... 

The English fleet was divided into two squadrons, 
one under Lord Henry Seymour, of sixteen ships, 
appointed to watch the narrow seas, and prevent 
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communication between the Armada and the Dukls 
of Parma, then commanding in Flanders ; the other 

Stationed on the western coast* to meet their formic 
dable enemy upon his first approach to the British 

sliore, composed of vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, in number iVoin eiiz^hty-five to one hundred. 
Lord Charles Howard, High Admiral of England, 
commanded in chief ; Dral^, a name of fear to the 
Spaniard, was yice-admiral, and among many lords 
and g-entlemen who held subordinate commands, 
the well-known seamen, Hawkins and Frobisher, 
filled worthy place and trust. The train bands or 
militia of the maritime counties, being summoned to 
be teady for service on their owh consts, at the 
earliest warning, two strong armies were collected 
from the interior, one of 2000 horse and 34,000 foot 
for the defence ot tlie queen's person, and as a dis- 
posable force; the other was encamped at Tilbury; 
and the opposite town of Oravesend being fortifiedi 
it was proposed to connect the two banks, and shut 
Up the river by a bridg-e of boats. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold the soldiers as 

they marched towards Tilbury, their cheerful! coun- 
tenances, couratreous words and gestures, dauncing 

and leaping, wneresoever they came, and in the 
eampe, their most felicity was hope of fight with the 
enemy, where oft times divers rumours ran of their 
foes approach, and that present battell would bee 
given them ; tlien were they as joyful! at such newes, 
as if lusty giants were to run a race : in this campe 
were many old soldiers and right brave commanders, 
who although in their n;reatest force did never ex- 
ceede the number of 3000 horse and 15,000 foot, yet 
there were ready in all places many thousands more 
to backe and second them, and it was found good 
policy not on the sudden to keepe too great an army 
in one place. 

Tilus £nglaud being ia all points furnished, 
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and in good readiness for their own defence, I will 
speake a word or two concerning the Hollanders, 
then leave them awhile, and report of their adversa* 
ries estate and preparation, 

**The Hollanders came in roundly with threescore 
sayle, brave shippes of war, fierce and full of spleene, 
not so much for England's ayd, as in just occasion 
of their own defence, knowing the originall and 
ground of this hostility to proceed from themselves, 
with thirty years continued sharpe warre. These 
men foreseeing the g:reatnesse of the danger that 
might ensue it the Spaniards should chance to winne 
the day and get the mastery over them, in due 
i^gard whereof their manly courage was inferior to 
none. 

•* The King of Spaine, after three yeares deliberate 
advice, was three yeeres preparing this twofold army 
in Spain, whereof he made Alphonso Perez, duke 
of Medina Sidonia, chiefe generall, and Don Martino 
Recaldo, of Cantabria, vice-admirall : which army, by 
the ayde of the clergy, the princes of Italy, as well 
friends as feodaries, the seven kingdomes in Spain 
the entire state of Portugall, together with the help 
of mariners, pylots, munition, tackling and victuall 
from the north-west parts of Europe, was now fully 
furnished, about the middle of May, riding at auclior 
in the river Tagus, neare Lisbon, consisting of 128 
vessels for warre, viz. carricks, galleons, argoseys, 
and four galliasses, 2b&b pieces of great ordhiance> 
12,000 mariners, and 20,000 land soldiers, besides 
voluntaries, vitlers, hospitals, and shippes of artificers 
to attend them. When the king beheld this mighty 
host, observing well their matchless strength, and 
plenteous provision for sea and land, as well for 
others as themselves, to wit, oyle, wine, rice, salt, 
biskit, horses, mules, carts, carriages, ])owder, shot, 
saddles, apparell, pickaxes, and shovels, hee sayd, it 
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png^t call^ tlie Invinoilde army; It 

ever meant this army should have been at the 
Groyne* before this time, to have taken the full ad- 
vantage of the yeere, for^o the Dukes of Guise an4 
Parma di<l ^upeot^ whofte preparations, on all points, 
were i|i a better readineese at the beginning of June, 
according to the kings appointment, than they were 
afterward ; for seeing the sommer half spent, they 
doubted whether the king would send his army this 
yeere, or up, but the king could not help it, for that 
bis ships were furnished in divers ports, and through 
contrary winds could not be united until this pre* 
sent, so as they were constrained to anchor at Lisbon, 
where (hey should have hoysed sail at the Groyae^ 
to wit, about the beginning of June." 

The terms of iii|.val arohitecture just used require 
some explanation. Carracks, argosies, and galleons, 
were names for the largest species of sailing vessels 
in use* goipe ide^ of their ^ig^ may be formed from 
fbe dimensiope qf 1^ {Portuguese vessel captured ia 
1592, Her burthen wafi 1600 tons, she carried 
3S pieces of brass ordnance, and between 6 and 700 
passengers, and was built with decks seven stories 
high* i^be is sflid \o )^ave been in length from th« 
%ure-head \Q tbe stem 165 feet; in breadth n^ar 
47. Canaok was a ua^^e giveu by the Portuguese 
to the vessels built for the Brazil and East-Indian 
trade : their capacity was chiefly in their depth. 
Galleasses wer^ the largest ves^iels impelled by oars, 
and differed from galleys only in theif superiqr size, 
add in arraiigeuient pf the artillery. 

A minute detail of the number and fofce of the 
Spanish fleet is given in Charnock's History of 
M^ine Acchiteoture« It appears that the ve$seU 
classed as gaUeoos mouuted from 50 to 20, or eyei| 

few as 15 cfuiuQu, aud (he largest of tbeni were 
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from 1000 to 1600 tons burthen. Tti6 following 
summary will convey some notion of the size and 
equipment of the vessels in use, and shew the im^ 
mense superiority of the Spanish over the English 
ibrce. 

Tonnai^e. Galleons* VetMlit Sailors, Soldiers. 

"""S'S} 1» 2 389 1,242 3,086 ^ 

5,861 Biscayan . . 10 4 302 906 2,117 

8,054 Casiiliaii . . 15 2 474 1,793 2,924 

8.692 Andalusian . 10 1 315 776 2,365 

7,192 Guypuiscoaa 11 4 296 608 2,120 

8 632 Ital.an . . 10 0 319 844 2,792 

10,860 Medina . » 0 24 466 930 3,570 

2,090 Mendoza'*' # 0 25 204 746 1,481 



59,120 66 62 2,765 7|S45 20,455 



Four Neapolitan Galleasses,") ^nfl 477 jAa 1 ort/i 

mounting . . 50 guns each j 
Four Portuguese 50 „ „ 200 424 440 888 

400 "901 1.184 %im 
2,765 7,845 20,155 

3,1Gj 8,74G 21,tjjy 

The English force is less minutely given \ ttutne- 
rically it was superior to the Spanishf far it consisted 
of 175 vessels^ besides others closed as victutillers | 
but the inftriority of the several ships in silse and 
force will appear from a comparison of their toniiage 
and the number of their crews. The largest of the 
foyal navy was of 1100 tons : the Collective burthen 
Of the fleet amounted otily to 29»744 tons, bbtely 
more than half that of the Spanish navy, and their 
crews consisted of 14,501 men, opposed to a nume- 
rical force more than double their number. The 
number of guns, and weight of metal of the English 
fleet, we have not been able to obtain^in this respect 
the disproportion was probably even greater. The 
reader will observe that we have not taken liitd 

^ This is the dasaificatioa o£ the ptovilices as {^vea by Charaotik. 
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acooant the Dutch squadron, which did good service 
in blocking up in their harbours the forces collected 

by the Duke of Parma, but uever were opposed to 
the Spanish fleet. 

The Armada in its passag^e from Lisbon to the 
Groyne was considerably injured by stress of weather, 
which still farther delayed it, and June and July 
bein^ almost spent, and no appearance of the enemy, 
it befjan to be thousfht that for that vear at least the 
Spaniards would not come. Many of the volunteers, 
therefore, being indifferently provided for keeping the 
sea, dispersed themselves into different harbours, 
and the queen, economical even to parsimony, coun- 
tenanced this imprudence by recaUing from the hig-h- 
admiral four of her great ships. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Parma had assembled in Flanders 30,000 
foot and 5000 horse, and collected in his ports 340 
flat-bottomed vessels, great and small, to land his 
men readily upon an open strand, with store of all ne- 
cessaries to make good his descent, even iu the tace 
of an enemy. The plan of the campaign was this : 
the Duke of Medina was ordered to steer direct 
to Flanders, place himself under the command of 
the Dnke of Parma, who under convoy of the Armada 
should disembark in Kent or Essex, as near to 
London or to the camp as he could. It was also 
meant that the Duk^ of Guise should first have 
landed in the west, under protection of the Spanish 
navy as it passed along, to effect a diversion in favour 
of the real attack ; while, after the arrival of the Duke 
of Parma, the fleet, passing northward^ was ap- 
pointed to land in Yorkshire 12,000 men* 

The Spanish navy having refreshed themselves 
at Groyne, after twenty-eight days rest, set forward 
for England, about the 1 Itli of J uly, iu the greatest 
pompe. that eye ever beheld, matchlesse in state, 
commaunding their passage wheresoever they came, 
exceeding far the force of those two thousand war- 
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like sayle of great Syineraniis or the like number at 
comnaaund of the Egyptian Cleopatra, or those 1200 
well prepared ships raised by Charles of FrauQce» 
with like full purpose of invasion, for reven^re upon 
King" Richard the Second, for dammage done by 
his grauiidsire, Edward the Third, in fiis French 
conquest; but this proud navy hath more skilful! 
glides, and in the overweening of her strength, sets 
forward boldly to perform her charge (though in 
stealing wise) as if necessity hadde constrained them 
to take advantage of home-bred traytors, or ambitious 
rebels, risen against their state, and not like souldiers, 
sent in cause of just hostiiitie, to encounter with an 
honourable enemy, without due summons, or de« 
fiance unto armes, according to the law of nations. 

The 19th of July the Englisli admirall, upon direct 
knowledge of the enemies approach, sends speedy 
summons unto all the English fleet, who still retained 
their former courage. The Spaniards by this time 
were entered the mouth of the narrow seas, whose 
number, state and strensfth being well observed by the 
lord admirall, and rightly considered, tliat it was now 
no time to dally or flatter in so imminent daunger, 
in depth of humane judgment, and discharge of duty 
to his prince and country, instantly addressed his 
letters by his brother in law, Sir Edward Hol)l)y, 
unto her majesty, signifying the great ditierence in 
power betwixt the English and the Spaniard, and 
therefore seeing the English navall forces far inferior 
to the Spanish army, advised the queeneto send more 
ayde to the sea, and to make ready the chiefe strength 

* This tleet of Semirainis is probably about as real as Shake- 
speare's seacoast of Boiiemia. What the amount of Cleopatra's 
fleet might be we do uol know ; but at Actium she had only 60 
sliips. In the last example Stowe is within bounds. Fioissart 
sa) b, that 1287 ships were prepared on this occasion. What sort 
of cock-boats they were is another question. 

2h 
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of hef land forces : at which newes the queene forth- 
with comumuds more ships to the sea, whereiipoa 
yet in voluntary manner, the earles of Oxtord, 
Northumberland and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecili, 
Sir Robert Cecillt Sir Walt^ Rawleigh, master 
Thomas Gerrard, master Arthur Gorge, Sir Thomas 
Vavasor, and many other honourable personao^es, 
were suddenly embarked, comnutUng themselves unto 
the present chaunce of wanre. 

*^ Gentlemen and yeomen of sundry shires, bor- 
dering* on the sea, knowing many of the English 
shippes to bee very weakly furnished with victuall and 
munition, out of their singular zeale and loyalty sent 
cheerefuUy such provision as they either could make, 
or was provided for their families ; yea, such was the 
integrity of the English, as the recusants offered their 
service, and were desirous to take their fortune with 
the common souldiers. 

The 21st July the Spaniards came as high as 
PlimmouUi, where divers English shippes lay &st in 
harbor, the rest gave charge upon the enemie ; the 
Arinado then daiaiiies* itselfe into the fashion of the 
crescent moone ; each side prepares themselves speedily 
to fight with braves and bravadoes^ their shrill sound- 
ing trumpets and their ratling drums lent mutuaU 
courage unto both batalfens, and loud thundring 
canons send swift messengers of death : both armies 
strive to get advantage of the wind, but the English, 
beeing much more quick and yare, winne their 
desire, and England's admirall in person gave the 
onset, and for two houres space maintained a yiUiant 
fight until! night drew on, and wanting forty of the 
English fleete, which as yet could not by any meanes 
come unto their ayde, they tackt about 

*'The next day the English navy beeing well 
encreased, gave charge and chase upon the enemie 
squadron alter squadron, seconding each oilier hke 

* Draws up for battle. 
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swift horsemen, that could nimbly come and goe, 

and fetch the wind for most advantage. Now 

begins the furious fight on either part, and manly 
souldiers firmly keepe their stand upon the starboord 
and iarboord side, and as occasion serves, some cry 
keepe aloofe^ others roomeho; if the seas were calme, 
it serves the English well to charge npon the greatest 
bulwarke of the Spanish fleete; and then their crnU 
liasses, as sergeants of the band, would issue iburth 
sometimes to succour their distressed friends, and 
otherwhiles with purpose to surprise such English as 
they saw becalmed, whose ktndnesse oft the English 
with their broadsides would requite, sending their 
dole untill the Spaniards blood ranne out at scupper 
hole ; but if the wind grew bigge and billowes played 
aloft, then the Spaniaids with their lofty towers make 
fiill account to stem the English eomming in their 
way : sometimes the English in their eager tight fell 
foule upon the daunger of their ennemies, and so 
continued fi>om the evening unto the breake of day: 
the lord high admirall himselfe was one whole night 
within the maine battell of the Spanish army : both 
navies showed great valour in their dayly fight, widch 
commonly continued within the reach oi nuisket sliot, 
and many times at push of pike without intermis* 
ston, save only when for want of wind they were re* 
strained: the English chiefetaines ever sought to 
single out the great coinniaunders of the Spanish 
hoste whose loflie castles held great scorne ot their 
encounter : but whilest both armies were thus con*- 
joyned, Don Pedro de Valdez, a chiefe commaunder 
of the army, ftU fowle upon one of his ftllowes, and 
brake his foremast, who being maimed aiid left be- 
hind, lay like a stitfe elephant in the open field, beset 
with eager hounds, who being comtnaunded to yeelde, 
sayd, he would yeelde to none but his equal, and 

asked in whose squadron hee was fltUen, they aa« 

2h2 
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swered into Drake's ^uadioo, then he eayd, fetch, 
him for I will yeeld to none but to a commander like 

myself. Drake being returned from chasing certain 
Easterline:^, Don Pedro begunne to articulate, but 
Drake peremtorily told him, it was now no time to 
stand upon tearmes of composition, whereupon he 
yeelded ; having caused all their jewels, plate, money* 
apparell, with whatever else their present state could 
any way aflFord, to bee layed open, to prevent the fury 
of the English when they came aboord. 

After that, another galleon by negligence was set 
on fire, and therewith consumed to the lower decke» 
under which lay store of gunpowder, never touched. 
The lord Thomas Howard, pittying their extream 
misery, but not being able to stay on boord through 
extreamity of stench, caused the remainder of those 
scorched men to be set on shore. 

The Spanish navie for sixe dayes space having 
endured many sharpe fights and fierce assaults 
coasting and discoasting from England to the coast 
of Fraunce, and from thence to England, and then 
to Fraunce again, the seaven and twentieth of July, 
towards night, they cast anchor nigh to Callis Roade, 
the English likewise rid at anchor very neere uuta 
them. 

Now rides the Armada at her wished post, unto 
whom the duke of Parma sends present word, that 

within three days their forces should conjoyne, and 
with first advantage of wind and tyde, transport their 
armies to the English coast, in meane space they 
would personally meet, and then determine betweene 
themselves what was fhrther to be done. 

♦* The Flemings, Walloons, and the French, came 
tliicke and threefolde to behold the fleete, admiring 
the exceeding greatnesse of their shippes, and war- 
like order; the greatest kept the outside next the 
enemie^ like strong castles, fearing no assault, the 
lesser placed in the middleward: fresh victuals 
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straight were brought aboord, eaptaines and cavaliers 
fiir their money might have what they would, who 
gave the French so liberally as within twelve houres 
an egge was worth sixe pence, besides thanks. 

*♦ Whilest this lusty navie, like a demi-conqueror, 
ryd thus at anchor, the Spanish faction in sundry 
nations had divulged that England was subdued, the 
queene taken and sent prisoner over the Alpes to 
Rome, where bareibote shee should make her humble 
reconciliation, &c. 

** In Paris, Don Barnardino de Mendoza, ambas- 
sador from Spaine, entred into our lady church (N6tre 
Dame) advancing his rapier in his right hand, and 
with a loud voyoe cryed, Victorie, Victorie, and it 
was forthwith bruited that England was vanquished. 
But the next flay when tnieth was known of the Ar- 
madoes overthrow, certain pages of adverse faction 
unto Spain, in bitter scoffing manner, humbly prayed 
his lordship's letters unto the duke of Parma, in fa- 
vour of their good fortune, to bestow on them some 
odde wast cast townes or villages, as London, Canter- 
bury, or York, or so, whereat Mendoza, being much 
dismayed, obscured himself, not daring to show his 
face. 

** France, Italy, and Germany, were very doubtful! 

of the English state, and in those places the English 
merchants well perceived their double eye, one while 
smyling on Spaines behalf, and then upon the English 
casting- a fleering looke. 

" The queenes navy having well observed the mar- 
tiall order and invincible strencrth of the Spaniards, 
and that it was not possible to remove them by force 
ot tight, and therewithal! considered the present 
purpose of the duke of Parma, and their owne imminent 
daunger, omitted no time, but according to the 
present necessity, the generall with his councell of 
Warre, concluded to make their first stratagem by 

2 Ju3 



fire, and thereupon, the 28th July, they emptied 
eight of their basest barkes, and put therein much 
combustible matter, which in the evening were 
subtilly set on fire, and with advantage both of wind 
and tyde, guided within the reach of canon 8hotte» 
before the Spaniards could discern the same; and then 
the flame s^rew fierce with sudden terror to the enemie, 
who thought these floates to have been hke the sundry 
workes of wildfire lately made to break the bridge at 
Antwerpe, in which feare they all amazed with, 
shrikes and loud outcries, to the great astonishment 
of the neere inhabitants, crying. The fire of Antwerpe, 
the fire of Antwerpe ; some cut cables, others let the 
hawsers slippe, and happiest they who could first bee 
gone, though few could telle what course to take. 

*^The first whereof that ran aground, was a 
galliasse, hard by Callis walls, where the English freely 
tooke the common spoyle, until they began to take the 
ordinance and to fire the shippe, whereat the goiremor 
being sore displeased, knowing the royalty thereof 
to be appropriate to himselfe, discharged his canons 
fi'om the citadel, and drove the English from their 
benefite. The next was a galleon, which ranne 
ashoare in Flanders. Divers others fell into the 
hands of the Hollanders. The rest endeavoured by 
all meanes possible to cast anchor before Gravelyn 
or Dunkerke, hoping still to have supply from 
Farma. 

But the English forces being now wholly united, 
prevented their enemies conjoyning together^ and 
followed their fortunes to the uttermost, continuing' 
four dayes fight in more deadly manner than at any 
time before, and having incessant cause of fresh 
encouragement, chased the Spaniards from place to 
place, until they hadde driven them into a desperate 
estate ; so as of necessity, as well for that the wind 
was westerly, as that their enemies increased, and their 
own provision oi sayles, anchors and cables greatly 
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wasted, resolved to shape their course by the Orcades 
and the north of Ireland. In whose pursuit, if the 
English had been but meanly furnished with victuall 
and munition, they would have brought them all unto 
their mercy, but when they saw them past the Orcades 
and the Scottish seas, they made retreat. And if the 
Spaniards had but two days longer continued fight, 
the English must have maide a retreat for want of 
shot and powder, and left the Spaniards to their most 
advantage. 

"About the end of September the duke of Medina 
arrived in Spaine, being as much discountenanced at 
courts as discouraged in bis journey ; and of all his 
royall navy which he carryed foortfa, there returned 
only threescore sayle, sore distressed, the rest whereof, 
some were taken and spoyled by the English in the 
narrow seas, and some taken by the Hollanders, and, 
some made a fayre escape by landing in Scotland : 
but the most perished upon the Irish coast, and 
slaine by Gallowglasses, whose generall losse was 
much lamented through Spaine, for that every noted 
family had lost a kinsman or a neere ally. 

Shippes under the command of the lord high 
admirall of England, this yeare, 1588: 

Of shippes Royal ^.v**.*.!/ 

Attended by other warlike ships • ♦••••••••12 

And of lusty pinnaces • • 6 

From London there were sent of brave^ warlike ships • • • 16 



From Bristow there were sent of serviceable ships • • • • 3 

And one pinnace . . 
From Barstaple there were sent in this e&peditioD| of ships • 3 
Jbrom Kxcester the- re were sent of ships •••••••2 

And one pinnace 1 
From Plimmouth there were sent of ships well appointed • • 7 



There was sent a pinnace of the lord admirall' s— 
also a pinnace ot the lord She^ldi$» and a pinnace of 
Sir William Winters* 



And of pinnaces . 



4 



And one flye boat 



1 
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"The merchant adventurers of England set foorth 
at their own proper charges, of lusty ships — 10. 

*' Ships under the lord Henry Seymour in the narrow 
seas : — Of ships royall, accompanied with other very 
warlike ships well appointed, being in number — 16. 

*' Besides all these, there were many other barkes, 
ships and pinnaces, sent out of the north parts and 
west parts, as also particularly by divers persons, as 
by the lord admirall, by divers other lordes, knights, 
and gentlemen, and some others his followers, and by 
sundry other noble and vallerous gentlemen and 
gallant marchants, whereof I could never attaine the 
certaine knowledge, though I greatly sought it." 

The partisans of the two contending nations differ 
widely, as is to be expected, in their estimates of the 
loss sustained. The victors said that eighty vessels 
and 18,000 men had perished : Strada rates it at 
thirty-two captured and wrecked, and 10,000 men: 
but he acknowledges that the result of the expedition 
filled all Spain with mourning. 
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Chapter X, 

Sequel of the Life of Miltlades — of Arlstides— of Thc-mistocles. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to describe briefly 
the total change of the international relations and poli- 
tics of the Greek communities, which ensued in con- 
sequence of the Persian war, Athens was rewarded 
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for her exertions and sufferings by half a century of 
increasing and almost uninterrupted splendour, un- 
der the successive guidance of Themistocles, Cimonf 
and Pericles* Still, as we do not write the history of 
Greece, we shall pass in silence over this brilliant 
period. Seasons of convulsion present the pheno- 
mena on which, men dwell, and the eras by which they 
date, in the moral as well as. in the physical world, 
where the silent process by which nature elaborates 
her productions, the slow mouldering of mountains 
into new plains of inexhaustible fertility pass almost 
unobserved and unappreciated : but the attention is 
roused and compelled when the destructive powers 
of the hurricane and earthquake are let loose. But 
before we pass entirely from this subject, it will be 
well briefly to relate the farther fortunes of those men 
to whom Athens owed, not only her greatness, but 
her existence. 

The battle of Marathon raised Miltiades to the 
heio ht of popularity. He availed himself of it to 
request an armament of ninety ships, with troops 
and money, not stating the object of his expedition to 
his countrymen, but merely promising to enrich them* 
if they would follow him, for that he would lead them 
to a land whence they should bring home gold with* 
out end. The Athenians, elated by this hope, con- 
sented ; and he immediately sailed to the island of 
Paros, and laid siege to its capital, under pretence of 
exacting satisfaction because a Parian trireme had 
served in the Persian fleet, This^ Herodotus says, 
was the pretence, but the real reason was a grudge 
against the Parians, because one of them, Lysa2;oras, 
had done him a bad turn with Hydarnes, the Per- 
sian governor of the Ionian <ioast He therefore sent 
a herald to demand 100 talents (about 25,0002.) 
buying, that unless they complied, he would never 

le»d away bis troops UU h^ b$4 taken th^ gity, Jiii^i 
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Us to giving Milttades the moneys the Parians had 
no notion at all of that, they only thought how they 

might best protect themselves ; and they laboured 
by in>ht to double the height of the waUs, wherever 
they seemed open to attack. 

So far," says Herodotus, all the Greeks agree^'^ 
The Parians had a little prodigy of their own to 
account lor the faihire of the enterprise. Wiien 
Miltiades made little progress, and was in perplexity, 
a Parian woman, priestess of the infernal deities, 
came to him and bade him follow her advice, if it 
were of importance to him to possess the city. In 
obedience to her advice, he went to an eminence in 
front of the city, on which there was a temple dedi- 
cated to Ceres, and being unable to open the gates of 
the sacred inclosure, he leaped over it, and ad- 
vanced towards the fence^ with what specific purpose 
the historian relates not. On approaching^ the door 
he was seized with terror and shuddering, and 
hastily retreated as he had entered ; but in leaping 
over the fence, he inflicted a severe injury upon his 
leg. Another story is told by Cornelius Nepos, that 
a lorest upon the coMlineiit, which could be seen 
from the island, by some chance was set on lire 
during: the night, and that the besiegers and the be- 
sieged aUke concluded it a signal of coming help 
from the Persian monarch^. But all agree that 

* Robert Bruce was deceived by a similar accident. Having 
taken possession of Arran during bis long struggle against the 
power of England, he meditated a descent upon the opposite 
country of Carrick, in Ayrshire^ bis own inheritance. Being 
ignorant of the strength and situation of the English) he de- 
spatched a trusty emissaryi with orders to kindle a beacon tire, if 
he found that a descent was practicable* A brilliant light was 
«een on the appointed eve^ bnt on Brace's landing, his emissary 
met him in much alarm, with news that the English were quaiw 
tered in great strength at Turnberry Castle, his maternal inheri* 
tance; and that he knew oot how^ or by whomi the beacon fim 
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Miliiades lay sick, and that the siesre proceeded 
unfavourably, and that at last, Herodotus says on 
the 26th day, he broke it up, and led home the fleet. 
The Athenians were very angry, and shortly after his 
return, Xanthippus, one of the Alcmseonid party 
brought a capital charge, against him, ** on account 
of the deceit practised on the people.'' Miltiades 
was too ill to deiend himself, tor his wound had 
mortified, but he appeared before the assembly in a 
litter, while* his friends spoke in his behalf, expa« 
tiating on the services which he had rendered to the 
state, especially at Marathon. This being their 
chief dependence, we may presume that they felt they 
had a weak cause to support. The people remitted 
the capital punishment, but imposed a fine of fifly 
talents ^(12, 500^. )• Miltiades died soon after, and the 
fine was discharged by his celebrated son Cimon. 

Such is the story as it is told by Herodotus. It is 
not theatrical enough for later writers, who have 
related how the victor of Marathon, beings unable to 
discharge the tine imposed upon him, was cast into 
prison, and died there; and how his body was re- 
fused the rites of burial, until Cimon redeemed it by 
the sacrifice of his own liberty. The reader will do 
-well to hesitate in receiving such ornamental pas«» 
sages in Grecian history, when uncorroborated by 
the earliest authorities. The silence of Herodotus 
alone would be sufficient to discredit this story* It 

had been llgbte i. Bruce- however persevered in iiis enterprise 
and took the castle. It was long believed, and perhaps is so still, 
that the signal was supernatural, and that it regularly appeared on 
the anniversary of the Bruce*s landing on his native shore. The 
spot on which it was seen has beea caUed the Bogle's Brae» 
beyond the memory of man. 

♦We may repeat what has been before said, that these com- 

'putations are merely approximations to expres>ing the value of the 
ancient money in modern denominations, without relereuce to the 

IntriDsic value of tiie precious metals ia Greece. 
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has, however, been acutely inferred from a passage 
ID Plato, that Milliades was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, probably till the fine was paid (a very neces- 
sary proyision), but that this part of the sentenee was 
not carried into eHect*. 

The death of Miltiades has been a favourite topic 
for declamation against popular ingratitude^ If the 
Athenians were really deceived, if Uiey supposed, as 
the promise of unbounded wealth might lead them to 
think, that he intended to lead them against the 
Persians, and their an^^er was directed against the 
misapplication of the national resources to gratify 
private animosity, and plunder a kindred state ; thea 
was their conduct just and honourable. No claim to . 
public gratitude ought to be allowed to screen a pub- 
lic delinquent from detection ; when guilt is proved, 
past services m^y fitly be alleged in mitigation, or 
remission of punishment. But we cannot implicitly 
believe in this virtuous indignation ; and are inclined 
to suspect that if Miltiades had returned with one 
hundred talents, he would have heard nothing of pro- 
secution, and that the failure, not the attack upon 
Paros, was the true grievance. During a siege of 
twenty-six days there was abcmdant time to recall 
the fleet, if the enterprise had been disapproved. Ne- 
pos indeed says that he was charged with having 
received a bribe from Persia to withdraw ; and as- 
cribes the readiness of the Athenians to convict, to a 
growing dread of bis talents and popularity, and 
f^ar lest he should prove a second Pisistratus. This 
is not improbable ; it is in perfect keeping with the 
institution of ostracism, which seems to have been 
first levelled against Aristides five or six: years later. 
' The rival statesmen, Aristides and Themistocles, 
men diametrically opposite as well in character as ift 

* Mitford; chap. vii. 5. 
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politics, were rising to the first honours before the 

battle of Marathon. Aristides was one of the ten 
generals appointed on that occasion, and the year 
after held the dignity of Arcbon. Simple, just, and 
disinterested, neither for his own nor his country's 
advantajge would he deviate from the plain rules of 
honesty ; and he thus earned and merited the ap- 
pellation of the Just. Themistocles on the contrary 
was avowedly actuated by party spirit ; aud tiis de- 
sire to raise his country seems to have been secondary 
to bis desire to raise himself. Crooked as acute in 
his pohcy, he scrupled not as to the character of his 
means, if they were fitted to promote Iiis end ; and 
his strenuous exertions in the Persian war were so 
skilfully contrived, as to secure for himself a kind 
reception from the victor, if his first object, the de- 
liverance of Athens failed. Two such men, of whom 
the former supported the aristocratical, the latter the 
democratical party, were not likely to remain at 
peace ; and two or three years before the invasion 
of Xerxest Themistocles had influence enough to 
procure a vote of ostracism against his rival. This 
was a species of banishment for five, ten, or twenty 
years, called ostracism from ostrakon, a shell, or 
piece of earthenware, because citizens wrote the 
name of him whom they wished to exile upon some 
such material, and cast it into a balloting box. To 
obtain a decree of this nature six thousand votes 
were required*. Ostensibly it was neither a punish- 
ment nor disgrace, but merely intended as a safe- 
guard lest even the virtues and services of great 
men should become dangerous to the liberty of their 
country. Themistocles, however, had a mind capa- 
ble of laying aside private enmity when an emer- 
gency required it, and himself proposed a decree 
before the battle of Salamis, by which AristideSi 
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u-ith all other exiles, was recalled. Eminent alike; 
each upon his own element, as the one at Salamis, 
to the other Gommanded the Athenians at Platsa. 
On this occasion, the post of honour, the right wing 
beins: held according to their constant custom by the 
Lacedaemonians, a dispute arose between the Athe- 
nians and TegeataD, which should be placed iu the 
left. Here Aristides displayed his prudence and 
moderation *' We came here/' he said, to fight, 
and not to talk. Since however the TegeatsB have 
advanced their deeds of renown, both in old times 
and of late, it is necessary that we also should explain 
to you our claims to priority among Greelcs." Then 
briefly enumerating their ancient glories, and con- 
cluding with mention of Marathon, he added, **Bnt 
this is no time to wrangle about place. We are 
ready to obey you, Lacedaemonians, wherever, and 
against whomsoever you choose to station us : and 
wherever we are, will do our best. Command us^ 
therefore, as men who will obey/' The whole army 
of the Lacedaemonians shouted out, that the Athe- 
nians were more worthy than the Tegeatse to lead 
the left wing. 

We must refer to the history of Greece for the 
formation of a confederacy to prosecute the war 
against Persia, and for the events which disgusted 
the members of it with Sparta, and induced them to 
place Athens at their bead. Aristides at this time 
commanded her fleet; and his known probity and 
moderation probably had much influence in procuring 
this distinction, the first step to her future empire. 
To him was referred the delicate task of apportioning 
the sums which each state should contribute to the 

* Herod, ix. 27. — He says "the Athenians answered." Flu- 
tarch ascribes all the merit of it to Aristides^ which is suitable 
buiti to hU character and the rank he held, 
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general fbfid : aad no justly did he exeeute this tnisi 

that all parties were satisfied j and in later times the 
tributaries to the Athenian treasury referred to the 
assessment of Aristides as^a sort of golden a^e. 
He died» it is said, in the year 467 b. poor, but 
honoured, insomuch that he was buried at the public 
charge, and his children were provided for at the 
public expense. This is the best testimony to the 
honesty of a man through whose hands four hundred 
and sixty talents passed yearly. 

The career of Themistocles was of a iar more 
varied and eventful nature. His first recorded ap- 
pearance in public life was signahsed by a measure 
pregnant with important results ; and doubly merito- 
rious, as proving that at an early age he clearly 
distinguished the true policy of Athens, and because 
it did not seem likely to advance the fortunes of an 
aspiring" man who sought to build his greatness upon 
|)opular favour. The revenues accruing from the 
'silver mines of Laureium, instead of being applied 
•to ainy public purpose, were distributed among the 
.'citizens, and furnished a gratuity of ten drachmae 
(about eight shillings) to each man. Themistocles 
saw the importance ot being strong at sea, aad had 
influence or eloquence enough to obtain a decree 
to apply this income exclusively to ship^building^ 
Until two hundred triremes were completed with the 
money. This made the Athenians at once a great 
jnaritime powsr, whereas before they had but few 
ships, and those chiefly of the smaller class. This 
.seems to have taken place the year before the battle 
of Marathon. "Now after this good beginning and 
successe, he won the citizens by degrees to bend 
their force to sea, declaring to them how by land 
they were scant able to make head against their 
^uals, wh^r^as by their pow^r at sea, they should 
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not onely defend themselves from the barbarous people^ 
but moreover be able to command all Greece. Here<* 
upon he made them good mariners, and passing 
seamen, as Plato saith, where before they were stout 
and valiant soldiers by land. This i^ave his enemies 
occasion to cast it in his teeth afterwards^ that he had 
taken away from the Athenians the pike and target, 
and had brought them to the galley and the oar» and 
so he got the upper hand of Miltiades, who in that 
inveighed against him. Now after he had thus his 
will by bringing the sea service to pass, whether 
thereby he did overthrow the justice of the common- 
weal or not, I leave that to the philosophers to 
dispute. But that the preservation of all Greece 
stood at that time on the sea, and that the galleys 
only were the cause of setting up Athens again, 
Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness, besides other 
proofs that might be brought thereof^/' 

His brilliant services were duly acknowledged. At 
the first Olympic festival celebrated after the defeat 
of Xerxes, he occupied more attention than the con- 
tending champions ; and even the Spartans, while they 
gave the prize of valour to theur own admiral Eury- 
biades, awarded to him that of wisdom, and though 
generally little gratified by the visits of strangers, 
invited him to Lacedsmon, and appointed a guard 
of honour of three hundred citizens to attend him. 
Continuing io command of the Athenian squadron 
when the allied fleet begun to exact satisfaction from 
those islanders, who, probably against their will, had 
followed the Persian standard, he abused his high 
character and station, by extorting large sums as the 
price of his protection from those islands or persons 
who were obnoxious to the charge of Medism, or 
having luvoured the Persian cause. **Let othera 

* Plut, Ttemist. 
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tttDl P&tisatitad, or Xanthippus^ or Leolyehides ; my 
pmise shall be for Aristides, the best man of sacred 

Athens. For Latona detests Themistocles, tlie false, 
the unjust, the traitor ; who for paltry pelf deserted 
the interest of Timocreou, his friend and host, and 
refused to restore him to his native lalysus. Money 
guided the destructive course of the fleet ; while the 
corrupt eommauder, restoring^ unjustly, persecuting 
unjustly, some into banishment, some to death, as 
the larger bribe persuaded, filled his coffers Such 
were the charges brought against him by Timocreon, 
-a Rhodian^ who had been guilty of apostacy from the 
Grecian cause, and depended on Theniisti;cles's 
friendship to restore him to his country. In this 
particular case there seems to have been nothing to 
•blame, and indeed the accusation isi thatThemistocles 
did not pervert his power to gratify private ends: 
but the concurrent testimony of antiquity leads us to 
•conclude that these chari^es of unjust and interested 
dealing rest upon a solid foundation* 

We must refer to the History of Greece for an 
'teeouni of the bold and able measures by which he 
secured time to rebuild the walls of Athens, and for 
the improvement of the harbour Pirnpeus, which under 
his superintendence was connected with the city by 
'Walls built of squared blocks of marble, and became 
the most complete naval arsenal yet known* How 
long he continued to enjoy his high popularity and 
authority is not known: but he wanted moderation 
to retain what he had justly acquired. Ue oiiended 
the people by an unworthy vanity, and disgusted the 
allies by rapacity and ostentation, insomuch that 
reports were circulated of his holding correspondence 
with Persia, and aiming at the tyranny of Athens, if 
not of all Crreece. And he had powedul enemies at 
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home to takfe admnta^ of these errbrs, tiot go much 

in Aristides, whose honest o])position was untin^red 
by personal or factious animosity, as in the Alcm'tBO- 
nidffi, and in Cimon, son of Miltiades, who at this 
time was itt the commencement of his long, and 
brilliant^ and virtuous career. To them the demo- 
cratical tenor of his policy and his personal superiority 
were alike distasteful ; and they had mfliience enouo h 
to procure his banishment by ostracism for five years. 
Thife took place in the year 471 b.c Durinij: this 
period^ Pausanias, kin? of Sparta, was convicted of 
having: engagediu a treasonable correspondence with 
the Persian monarch, aiul put to death ; and the Lace- 
daemonians asserted that they had proof ot The mi s- 
tocles being concerned in the plot, and required that 
the same punishment might be inflicted upon him» 
Plutarch says that he flatly refused to join in the 
treason of Pausanias, but that he preserved the secret. 
His accusers required that he should be brought to 
trial, not in his own country, but before some general 
council of the Greek states, probably the council of 
Amphictyons, and they had sufficient influence with 
the party now in power at Athens to obtain their 
ooneurrence. Messengers were sent with authority 
to apprehend him, wherevet they should find h im. He 
fled flrst to the island of Corcyra, to which he had for- 
merly been a benefactor. But the Corcyrceans, al- 
leging that they durst not keep him, conveyed him over 
to the continent of Epirus, and there being continu- 
jilly pursued, he was driven at last, like Coriolaiius, 
to take shelter with an ancient enemy, Admetus, king 
of the Molossians. That prince being absent, he 
awaited his return seated before the domestic altar, 
holding in his arms his infant son: such being 
esteemed the most sacred and binding method of 
supplication among the Molossitas. Admetus was 
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touched, and, while he was able, gave the fii^tire a 

secure retreat; but the Athenian and Lacedaemonian 
commissioners tracked his steps, and though his 
protector refused to give hnn up, he was obliged ta 
fly. He now crossed the continent to Pydna, a se&« 
port of Macedonia, and finding there a ship bound 
for Ionia, he embarked, and was carried by stress ot 
weather among the Athenian fleet then besieging 
Naxos^. Fearing to be recognised, he called the 
master aside, told him who he was, and why he fled, 
and declared that if he were taken, he would charge 
him with having been bribed to favour his escape. 
To avoid this, it was only requisite to confine the 
sailors closely to the ship until the weather served 
them to be gone. The master consented, and instead 
of landing at night, as was usual with Grrecian 
mariners, they lay a day and night tempest-tossed 
at sea ; and at length arrived safely at Ephesus. 
Themistocles now reaped the benefit of his double 
dealing. He kept himself concealed however at 
first, because the Persians had set a price of two 
hundred talents upon his head, until he received an 
answer to the following letter, which he wrote to 
Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, who had newly succeeded 
to his father's throne. I Themistocles am coming 
to thee, who of all the Grecians, as long as I was 
forced to resist thy father that invaded me, have 
done your house the most damage ; yet the benefits 
I did him were more after once I with safety, he 
with danger, was to make retreat And both a 
good turn is already due to me (writing here how 
he had forewarned him of the Grecians' departure out 
of Salamis, and ascribing the not breaking of the 
bridge falsely to himself), and I now come prepared 



* This fixes the date of these evente to 460. Clinton^ 
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to do tbee great services, being persecuted by the 
Grecians for thy friendship's sake. But I desire to 
have a yeai^s respite^ that I may declare unto thee 
the cause of my coming myself/* 

**The king, as is reported, wondered at his design, 
and commanded him to do as he said* In this time 
of respite he learned as much as he could of the Ian-* 
guage and fashionq of the place» and a year after,, 
coming td the court, he was great with the king, 
more than ever had been any Grecian before ; both 
ibr his former estimation* and the hope that he gave 
of bringing Greece into subjection, but especially in the 
proof that he had given of his wisdom. For Themis- 
tocles was a man in whom most truly was manifested 
the strength of natural judgment, wherein he had 
something worthy of admiration, diiierent from other 
men* For by his natural prudence, without the help 
of instruction either before or after, he was both best 
able to form an ^opinion on the spur of the moment 
with least deliberation, and the best diviner of the 
issue of matters to come. Of those things h'e was 
engaged in, he oould give a good account, and what 
be was unpractised in, he was not to seek how to 
judge of conveniently. Also he foresaw, no man 
better, what was best or worse in any case that was 
doubtful. And, to say all in few words, this man, 
by the natural goodness of his wit, and quickness of 
deliberation* was the ablest of - all men to tell what 
was fit to be done on a sudden. But falling sick he 
ended his life : some say he died voluntarily by poison, 
because he thought himself unable to perform what 
he had promised to the king. His monument is in 
Magnesia in Asia, in the market-place : for he had 
the government of that country, the king having 
bestowed upon him Magnesia, which yielded him 
fifty talents yearly for bis bread* and Lampsacus for 
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his wine (for this city was then thought to have store 
of wine), and Myus for his meat. His bones are 
said by bis kinsman to have been brought home by his 
own appointment, and buried in Attica, unknown to' 
the Athenians : for it was not lawful to bury one there 
that had fled for treason. These were the ends of 
Pausanias the LacedaBmonian, and Themistocles 
the Athenian, the most famous men of all the Gre* 
cians of their time 

Such were the ends of the two most famous men 
of Greece in their time." That of Pausanias moves 
little compassion : he was a weak and vicious man, 
raised to an undeserved celebrity by hereditary rank, 
and by the mighty events with which the age was 
pregnant He was a traitor, and he perished as 
such, worthy of pity only for the lingering torment 
of his death. Much more touching is the fate of 
Themistocles, driven on an unjust accusation, as we 
believe, from place to place, and at last forced to seek 
shelter from those to whom he had done the deepest 
harm, and thus apparently to justify those accusations 
wliich alone had reduced him to so unworthy a step. 
Melancholy we must needs call the close of his life 
in spite of all the splendour that surrounded it : for 
who can believe that to such a man wealth and 
luxury could compensate for exile, for the loss of all- 
share and interest in the greatness which he had 
himself founded, and was now compelled to surrender 
into the guidance of unfriendly hands. The anecdote 
relating to his burial furnishes a touchiog illustration 
of the nature of his feelings at the close of life, and 
is itself almost sufficient to refute the charge of treason. 
Men seek not so fondly to be restored even in death 
to their native land, when they have deliberately 
resolved on subjecting it to the miseries of conquest 

♦ Thucyd. i. 137-8. 
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by a foreign, in Grecian language, a barbarian race. 
TWt he had so far temporised with Pausanias, as to 
l^ive the Spartans plausible ground for their accusation 

is probable, and consistent with the tortuous policy 
which, unfortunately for his glory in honest men's 
eyes, he always pursued. But to believe that he 
seriously laboured to establish that dominion which 
it was his boast to have overthrown ; to pull down 
the fabric of Athenian greatness w hich his own hand 
had raised, and with which his glory was indis- 
solubly connected ; this would require the most 
cogent proofs* in place of which we have nothing but 
a bare report. We may derive a valuable moral from 
comparing the close of his life with that of Aristides. 
The latter, after a life spent in the highest commands, 
with unbounded opportunities for amassing wealth, 
died in poverty. Themistocles's property, when he 
entered on public life^ was valued at three talents ; 
when he fled to Persia his effects were confiscated to 
the value of eighty or one hundred talents, and yet 
it is said that his friends saved the greater part, and 
remitted them into Asia to him. Yet who dare avow 
that he would choose the wealth and fate of The- 
mistocles in preference to the honourable poverty of 
Aristides ; who, that is not entirely devoted to wealth, 
could even feel such a preference ? True it is that the 
crooked course of Themistocles procured a brilliant 
reception in the Persian court, when all other countries 
were closed ai^ainst him : but it is also true that a 
more disinterested and open life would have obviated 
the necessity of seeking a tbreign refuge. The ran- 
cour of party spirit might then have exiled him for a 
time as it exiled Aristides, but it could have done no 
more. All Greece would have exclaimed in mingled 
anger and contempt against him who should have 
dared to connect the name of Aristides with a charge 
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of treason: all €treece was leady to bdieve Tbem^ 
tocles guilty on the sole evidence of his selfish and 
intriguing spirit 
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